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INTEODUCTION, 

The Eoman Empire was the greatest the world ever 
saw. It extended from the Atlantic to the Euphrates, and 
from the snows of Sarmatia to the Libyan desert. The 
Mediterranean was a Eoman lake. Other empires have 
exceeded it m territory and population, but there never has 
been a second empire which so united in itself all the culti- 
vated nations of its time. Eoine was situated in the centre 
of the central sea of the ancient world From this point the 
' world, known to the ancients, was conquered and controlled. 
A network of roads extended from Eoine to every part of 
the empire, like so many cords, binding the conquered 
world to the centre 

Through luxui’V and misgovernment, the Eoman Empire 
gradually decayed EebeUions which could not be quelled 
\ broke out in the provinces, and riots and tumults, pro- 
duced by tmbulent and hungry labourers, swept through 
the streets of Eome At length certain half-savage tribes, 
that lived in those days in the northern parts of Europe, 
and who had never been subdued, began to encroach 
upon the frontiers There was no efficient force there to 
resist them, and so they advanced neavei and nearer, 
year by year towards the heart of the empire 

One of the most distinguished leaders of these barba- 
rians was Alaric, the king of the Visigoths He came 

* West Gotha. 
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from the northern part of Germany He approached grad- 
Tially at the head of his hordes until he had conquered 
Greece, and then he ad’vanced with a powerful army 
into Italy, and threatened Home. The Eoman Emperor, 
findmg himself entirely unable to meet the invaders, 
offered Alaric a great sum, if he would spare the city. 
The ransom consisted of a vast amount in gold and silver, 
and a large quantity of silk and scarlet clothing 

This ransom saved the city for a time, but Alaric, as 
might have been expected, soon came ag#m, and as 
the Emperor had now no second ransom to pay, he laid 
siege to the city and by surrounding it and cutting off the 
supplies, he compelled it to surrender. Then the whole 
horde of his barbarian army poured into the city, plunder- 
ing, burning, and destroying wherever they came The 
imperial city never recovered from this blow. A great 
portion of it was burned, and the immense treasures which 
had been accumulating there for a thousand years were 
earned off in pillage or wantonly destroyed. In 476 A 
the last Emperor of Borne, named Augustulus in derision, 
was compelled to resign, and the empire came to an end. 
After the fall of the Eoman Empire, all Eurojie sank 
into a condition of semi-barbarism, which continued for 
several hundred years. - This period is commonly called 
in history the Dark Ages. It extended from the fall of 
Eome to the Eleventh Century, The Middle Ages >re 
supposed to extend to the fall of Constantinople, 1450 A.D., 
Erom the fall of Eome, this would be a period of about a 
thousand years. 


STATE OE EUEOPE DUEING THE DAEK 
AND MIDDLE AGES. 

The following account is abridged from Hallam’s Middle 
Ages : 

General Ignorance.— Contracts were made verbally, 
from want of notaries capable of drawing up charters ; and 
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these, when written, were frequently barbarous and un- 
grammatical to an mcrediWe degree. For many centuries 
it was rare for a layman, of whatever rank, to know how 
to sign his name. Their charters, till the use of seals 
became general, were subscribed with the mark of the 
cross. In almost every Council the ignorance of the 
clergy forms a subject for reproach It is asserted, by one 
held in 992, that scarcely a single person was to be foimd in 
Eome itself who knew the first elements of letters. Not 
one priest oia thousand in Spain, about the age of Charle- 
magne, could address a common letter of salutation to 
another. In England, Alfred declares that he could not 
recollect a single priest, south of the Thames (the best 
part of England) at the time of his accession, who under- 
stood the ordinary prayers, or could translate from Latin 
into his mother-tongue. 

Scarcity of Books. — This universal ignorance was 
rendered unavoidable, among other causes, by the scar- 
city of books, which could only be procured at an immense 
price From the conquest of Alexandria by the Saracens 
at the beginning of the seventh century, when the Egyptian 
papyrus almost ceased to he imported into Europe, to the 
close of the tenth, about which time the art of making 
paper from cotton rags, seems to have been introduced, there 
was no material for writing except parchment, a sub- 
stance too expensive to be readily spared for mere pur- 
poses of literature. 

Superstitions. — In the shadows of this universal 
Ignorance a thousand superstitions, like foul animals of 
night, were propagated and nourished. Among the tests 
of innocence, called ordeals, were handling hot iron, 
plunging the arm into boiling fluids, floating or sinking 
m cold water, swallowing a piece of consecrated bread. 
Holding a mass of burning iron with impunity, for several 
centuries was a mode of investigation in great repute. 
Cbarlelnagne was one of its warmest supporters. 

Want of Law. — The want of regular subordination 
rendered legislative and judicial edicts a dead letter. In- 
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cessant private warfare was rendered legitimate by the 
usages ot‘ most continental nations Such hostilities, con- 
ducted as they must usually have been with injustice and 
cruelty, could not fail to produce a degree of rapacious 
ferocity in the general disposition of a people And this 
certainly was among the characteristics of every nation 
for many centuries 

Slavery, — A scandalous traffic was carried on in slaves. 
The English, before the conquest, w^ere generally in the 
habit of sellmg their children and other relations to be 
slaves in Ireland A Council held at London, 1102, de*- 
creed, ^'Let no one henceforth presume to carry on that 
wicked traffic, by which men in England have hitherto 
been sold like brute animals,” 

From this state of degradation all the countries of 
Europe recovered, with a progression, in some respects toler- 
ably uniform, ui otheis more unequal. The commence- 
ment of this restoration lifi^s usually been dated from about 
the close of the eleventh century. 

Superstitions among Christians. — Scattered over Eu- 
rope there were nominal Ghnatians, but among them there 
was much ignorance and superstition. They collected the 
hones of martyrs and called them relics, put them m their 
churches m chests and boxes ornamented with gold and 
Sliver, and pretended that these bones worked miracles, that 
blind men were made to see, and sick people well, and 
dead people brought to life again, by being touched with 
these relics. They also took the oil from the lamps which 
burned atthe tombs of the martyrs, and believed that who- 
ever had a little of this would be preserved from all dangers 
and Iris soul from evil. Some good men, and many bad 
ones too, thought they would please God by half-starving 
themselves and shutting themselves up from their friends 
in dark gloomy cells, where they often were made ill by 
the damp and the cold. People thought that they should 
get to heaven by giving to the poor or to monks, and by 
saying a great many prayers. As time w^ent on, these 
things got worse and worse. The people became yet 
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raore ignorant and wicked, and many of the monks and 
priests were no better 

The Principal Tribes of Europe during- the Dark 
AND Middle Ages. 

During the Dark Ages Europe was very much divided 
into tnbes and states often at war with one another. 

The four principal divisions were the Celts in the 
West ; the Teutons, or Germans^ east of the Celts ; 
the Northmen j a division of the Teutons settled in Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden ; and the Slavs, occupying 
Eastern Europe. 

Each tribe will be noticed separately, with the mission- 
ary efforts to reach them. 


THE CELTS. 

The Celts were an Aryan race, whose original home 
seems to have been in Asia They were known under 
three names, the Celts, the most ancient, the GalaLv, and 
the Gain, Gallif the Eoman name. 

At an early period the nomad Celts became a terror to 
the world. In the fourth century B.c , a large host, under 
Brennus, plundered Kome. When weighing the gold 
offered for ransom, Brennus threw his sword into the 
scale, saying, Woe to the vanquished Three or four 
generations later, another host invaded Greece. Afterwards 
repulsed, they crossed over to Asia Minor, where they gave 
name to a province, named Galatia, 

Other Celts went westward, and occupied France, 
Britain, and Ireland. 

For 14 years Julius Csesar sought the reduction of 
France, then called Gaul, and he made a hasty visit to 
Britain. 

Appearance. — Ancient writers describe the Celts asbeing 
of great stature, fair-complexioned, very strong, and fond 
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of personal ornaments. They wore bracelets and arm^ 
lets, and round their necks thick rings, all of gold, and costly 
finger-rings They had dyed tunics with colours of every 
kind, and striped cloaks fastened with a brooch, and 
divided into numerous many-coloured squares. In battle 
they were distinguished for their prowess and terrible 
fierceness of their attacks. 

While they were quick of apprehension and possessed 
an eager craving for knowledge, they were fickle, incon- 
stant, quarrelsome, and treacherous. They were also noto- 
rious for intemperance. Each tribe acknowledged a chief 
or king, who governed according to recognised rules. They 
planted various fortified towns and many large but open 
villages, cultivated their lands, and engaged in commerce 
and some kinds of manufactures. 



DRUIDS. 


Ancient Religion of the Celts.— Very little is known 
of the Celtic religion. Nearly the whole account of it is 
derived from Caesar’s description of early Eritain, then 
inhabited by a Celtic tribe 

The ancient Britons were divided into thirty or forty 
small tribes, each with its chief, generally at war with one 
another. They pricked their skin wdth different figures, 
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and stained them with blue. They had shields, sw'ords, 
daggers, and spears with a rattle at the end to frighten 
horses. Chariots, with scythes or swords stretched out 
from the wheels, were used in battle. At the word of 
command, the horses would gallop through the enemy, 
cutting them to pieces with the scythes, or they would 
stop at once to let the men in the chariot go out to fight 
on foot. 

The priests were called Druids. They wore long white 
robes, and each priest had what was called a serpent’s egg, 
in a gold case, hung round his neck. 

The Druids had the same influence among the Britons 
as that possessed by Brahmans in India They were the 
teachers of the young ; all religious rites and sacrifices 
were entirely in their hands. No king could dare have 
his own way or to set his own will against the will of the 
chief Druid. 

The oak, the largest and strongest tree in Britain, was 
looked upon as sacred, and especially a plant which grows 
on it, called the mistletoe. When this plant was found, a 
Druid mounted the tree, and with a knife of gold cut the 
mistletoe, which was received by another standing on the 
ground in his white robe. Its leaves and berries were 
believed to possess wonderful virtues against poison and 
disease 

The Druids could not read or write, but they learned a 
great many verses by heart, as the Vedas were committed 
to memory m India in early times They acted as judges, 
and fixed rew^ards and punishments. If any person 
disobeyed them, he was, as it were, put out of caste, and 
no one would allow him to come near them. 

When the Britons met in public, they met in the open 
air; and the temples they had were rings of large stones, 
open to the sky. The most striking remains of this kind 
are the three great rings of huge stones, with an altar in 
the middle, which go by the name of Stonehenge. They 
stand on a plain in the south of England. On this altar, 
and on other altars like it, oxen, and even men, were put 
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HUMAN SACniFICE, 


to death with sharp flint knives, and then burnt as sacri- 
fices to their gods. 

On great days an image of wicker work, in the shape of 
a man, was erected, filled with captives taken in war, 
persons who had committed crimes, and even young 
children, was set fire to, and burnt, as a sacrifice pleasing 
to the gods whom the Druids taught the people to worship. 
"While this hideous cruelty was going on, songs m honour, 
of these blood-thirsty gods were chanted by the Druids,, 
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harps were played^ shouts were raised by the people who 
stood round, drums were beaten ; and this medley of 
noises drowned the shrieks of the burning victims and the 
moans of the dying. 

The Druids encouraged the Britons m their wars with 
the Romans, and hurled imprecations against them. This 
led the Romans to cut down the groves of the Druids m 
the island of Mona, their most sacred spot, and their 
power declined. 


CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE CELTS. 

The earliest Celtic Church was that of Galatia, in 
Asia Minor. Christian Missionaries came to Gaul at an 
early period, The first was Pothmus, a friend of Poly- 
carp, bishop of Smyrna, and probably a pupil of St. John. 
He became bishop of Lyons, which merchants from Asia 
Minor had founded as an emporium of commerce. The 
second missionary was Irenseus, who sought to reach 
the people through their own language. A severe perse- 
cution afterwards arose. The venerable Bishop Pothmus 
was dragged with brutal violence before the judgment seat, 
beaten, buffeted, and thrown into a loathsome dungeon. 
Bishop Martin of Tours was so successful as a missionary, 
that he was called “ the Apostle of Gaul.” 

Christians went over to Britam in early tames, although 
it is not known who first preached in the Island. In the 
fourth and fifth centuries Christian churches were to be 
found in the chief cities of Britain. 

Short accounts will now be given of a few distinguished: 
Missionaries to the Celts. 

St. Patrick, the Apostle oe Ireland. 

Ireland, an island in the Atlantic Ocean to the west of 
Great Britam, is about one-third larger than Ceylon. 
The rainfall is large, so that the whole island is beautifully 
green. 
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The inhabitants of Ireland belonged to the Celtic family 
of the Aryan race. The Aryans lived for a time together 
either in Eastern Europe or in Asia, speaking the same 
language, and worshipping the same God under the same 
name — a name which meant Heaven-Father. 

As the Celts made their way to the shores of the 
Atlantic and peopled both Great Britain and Ireland, 
they would seem to have been the first of the Western 
Aryans to leave the ancestral home. 

The Eomans conquered England and the south of 
Scotland, but on Ireland they had never landed. The 
people were divided into a number of clans, at the head 
of each was the chief Bards sang stories of the clan, 
and there were pnests who dealt in magic. 

The religion of the people was a mixture of nature 
worship and demonolatry. Highest among the gods 
was the golden-handed sun, supposed to dispense fertility. 
The moon, stars, mountams, rivers and wells also shared 
the devotion of the worshippers, Weils were especially 
worshipped There were idols, the greatest of which 
had twelve subordinate images. Everywhere there were 
supposed to be evil spirits on the watch to do mischief. 
The priests were believed to be able by magic or witch- 
craft to benefit those who sought their aid or injure those 
who opposed their commands. 

The people led simple lives. Bound houses, built of 
wood and branches, and thatched with straw and reeds, 
served for chief and people One room seems to have been 
the usual amount of accommodation. Wood was burnt, 
cows were kept for milk and meat, and goats for drawing 
water. Herds of swine and sheep formed the chief wealth. 
A house dog was of gi^eat value for its protection against 
strangers. Wheat was grown, and after being dried, was 
ground in sione mills. Money was unknown. Slave girls 
were a common standard of value One girl was the 
equivalent of three cows. Feasts and fains weie the 
diversions of the people, and the stories of the bards and 
the tricks of the jugglers the chief forms of amusement. 
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The harp was the national instrument of music. Bells, 
too, were well-known. Slavery was prevalent 

It is said that about 431 a.d , Palladius, from Gaul, 
with several companions, landed in Ireland as a mission- 
ary. After some opposition, he succeeded in baptizing a 
few converts, and erecting three wooden churches But 
his stay was not long, and he crossed over to Britain where 
he died in Scotland. Soon afterwards he was followed by 
another missionary destined to achieve far greater success. 

Patrick was born at some period between a.d. 395 
and 415, His birth name was Siiccat, which is said to 
mean ‘‘strong in war” Patricius seems to have been 
his Eoman name His birth-place is uncertain, but it is 
supposed to have been on the banks of the Clyde, not far 
from Glasgow. His parents were Christians. His father 
Calphurnius was a deacon, and his grandfather Potitus a 
priest. Calphurnius also held some public office, and pos- 
sessed man-servants and maid-seuvants. Y Q 7 

One day when Patrick was about 16 years/nf age, a 
number of large boats appeared on the coast, rowed by 
fierce shaggy-haired men, armed with long spears. They 
were Irishmen, come to seize people and carry them off 
to be slaves Patrick was one of those who were, caught. 

In Ireland Patrick found himself m a dreary country, 
rising up into hills, and with great tracts of brown 
marshes There were no cities, no beautiful houses, no 
churches The king of the country wore a gold collar and 
bracelets, but he lived in a wretched dirty hovel, made of 
sticks and turf Patrick was sold to a man, named Milchu, 
in the north of Ireland, who wanted a herd to keep his 
sheep and goats. For six ^'^ears he wandered over the bleak 
hills, exposed to drenching ram aud biting cold, with 
nothing to cover him but an old sheepskin or ragged cloth, 
and sometimes without food. He says, “ Every day I fed 
my flocks, and often m the day I would pray, and so the 
love of God and His face came, more and more upon me, 
and faith grew. My spirit was so moved that I would 
j)ray a hundred times a day and almost as often in a 
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night. I abode in the woods or on the hillside, and before 
dawn I used to rise in snow or frost or ram to pray : 
1 took no harm for the spirit was fervent within me.” 

At last he escaped from the man with whom he had 
been six years, and came safely to the shore. He found a 
ship, but as be had no money, the sailors at first refused 
to take him in, so he turned to go away. After he had 
gone a little distance, the men called him back, and said 
that he might come with them. They landed on the 
north coast of Scotland, and wandered a great many days 
through a wild country often suffering much from hunger ; 
but at last he reached home and the friends who had 
thought him dead. There was great joy over him. 

Two years afterwards, he was a second time taken 
captive by pirates, and carried to France. There some 
Christian merchants set him free, and he again returned 
home. But he could not rest, for he had begun to think 
very much of the heathen people m Ireland with whom 
he had lived wh^n he was first earned away by the pirates, 
and he thought he should like to go and teach them the 
way of salvation. He had many dreams about it, and in 
some of them he thought he saw the little children of 
Ireland ^stretching out their hands to him, and crying to 
come. His friends, from 'whom he had been twice taken 
away, and who were very glad to have him back with 
them again, tried to persuade him not to go ; but he 
thought that God wished him to go, and so he said he 
must. But he went first to France that he might learn 
from good and wise men how to teach the people. 

Patrick, with some fellow labourers, set sail for Ireland 
about the middle of the fifth century. After they had 
landed in the north, they met a native chief, named Dichu, 
with a band of men. Mistaking Patrick and his com- 
pamons for pirates, he was on the point of putting them 
to death, but struck by their appearance, he received 
them kindly, took them to his own house, and after a 
time was baptized with all his family. He gave a granary 
which became a famous church, called “Patrick’s Barn.” 
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Patrick next went to the part of the country where his 
old master lived, but nothing could induce Milchii to 
receive one who had been his slave. Patrick then went 
about the whole island preaching the Gospel. He had a 
drum beaten to gather the people together, and then he 
told them how Christ came down from heaven and died on 
the cross for us. The priests tried to frighten him and 
set the people against him ; but he did not fear, and a great 
many were led to cast away their idols and trust in Christ 
as their Saviour. 

The fire festival of the Sun-god was celebrated with 

f reat pomp in Ireland. The Inhg, with all his chiefs, 
)ruids and poets, met at the royal hill, called Tara All 
the fires throughout the country were put out, death being 
the penalty for neglect The great act of the festival was 
the kindling of the sacred fire by the king’s own hand 
after sacrifices had been offered Prom this sacrificial 
fire, the domestic hearths were rekindled 
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Patrick and his companions lighted their evening fire to 
prepod'e some food The priests represented to the king 
that unless this fire was at once extinguished the sovereign- 
ty o£ the island would belong to the stranger Patrick 
was brought before the king, but he spoke so well and 
fearlessly that nothing was done to him The youngest 
brother of the king was converted and baptized. 

Patrick was often in great danger from the savage and 
heathen people and their chiefs Once he had been 
preaching at a certain place and overturned the great 
pillar-stone which the Irish worshipped. One of the 
chieftains, who was a heathen, vowed he would kill him 
for this Oran, Patrick’s servant, heard of it, and was 
very much afraid for his dear master. When they were 
coming near to this chieftain’s castle, he got Patrick to 
let him take his place in the carriage for a while, and 
Patrick took his. The chief threw his spear at the man he 
thought was Patrick and killed him , and so the faithful 
servant saved his master’s life. 

Patrick laboured m Ireland for about forty years, and 
finished his course there, quite an old man, towards the 
close of the fifth century. Before his death nearly all the 
people professed to be Christians. Patrick established 
numerous schools and colleges, which were so distinguish- 
ed, that many came from England and the continent of 
Europe to this University of the West.” There were so 
many good people in Ireland that it got the name of the 
“Island of Saints.” Missionaries went out from it to 
spread the Gospel in various countries. One of the most 
celebrated of them was Columba, of whom some account 
will next be given, 


COLUMBA, THE APOSTLE OE SCOTLAND. 

• Although Columba was mot the first to preach the 
Gospel in Scotland, his labours produced such a change 
in the country that he may well be called its apostle, 
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Columba was born at Gartan, ]n the north of Ireland, 
about the year 621 a.d. Both his father and his mother 
were of royal descent. At his baptism he received the 
name of Goluvi^ to which was afterwards added cille, ‘ of 
the church ’ from his constant attendance at church from 
his early years. Columba is the Latin form. The 
priest who baptized him gave him the rudiments of 
education Leaving home he went to the famous school 
of Finnian, where he was ordained as deacon. Next he 
placed himself under the instruction of an aged bard, 
that he might preach with greatei: eloquence Lastly he 
went to the famous monastic seminary at Glonard, which 
it is said at that time contained 3,000 monks. At the 
age of 25, he would seem to have been ordained to the 
priesthood. 

When the education of Columba was completed, he 
devoted himself to the foundation of churches and monas- 
teries. One monastery was on a hill covered with oaks , 
where in process of time the city of Derry arose. Another 
was at Burrow. One relic has come down to us the 
*‘Book of Burrow,” a beautiful manuscript of the Gospels, 
claimed as the work of Columba’s own hand. In the 
foundation of these Columba was diligently employed till 
about 561 A.D., when 42 years of age he left Ireland on 
his famous mission to the Highlands of Scotland. 

Coliunba sailed with twelve of his monks in a boat 
made of wicker-work covered with skins. He reached 
an island on the west coast of Scotland, named Iona. It 
was about three miles long and a mile and a half broad, 
separated by a narrow strait from the larger^ island of 
Mull. Climbing the highest point and perceiving no trace 
of Ireland, he decided to remain in the island, which even 
then was looked upon as sacred, and was the burial place 
of the northern kings. 

Columba first obtained a grant of the island from the 
chief to whom it belonged, who was allied to him by 
blood. 

He and his companions then put up some small huts. 
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rooms for eating and cooking, a house for strangers, a 
stall for cattle, and a barn for grain, surrounding a green 
court m the centre of which stood a chapel All were 
built of bruslwood and mud. 

Over this little company Columba was the abbot or 
father , those with him were his children. At first they 
were twelve in number and his companions from Ireland ; 
but before long they were joined by many from Ireland 
^nd even from Britain. Living together, they were to 
cultivate the virtues of obedience, humility, and chastity , 
to regard one another as fellow-soIdiers of Christ, and 
their life as a continual warfare under His banner 

Every morning and evening, a signal bell called them 
in from their fields, and assembled them from their huts 
to peilorm the sficred services together. The intervals 
they employed in prayer, m listening to the burning ex- 
hortations of Columba, or in reading, writing, and farm 
labour Copying the Bible and other religious books 
made occupation enough for the more intelligent. Yet 
every one was expected to plough, sow, reap, or thresh, as 
occasion required, or to milk the cows, and steer their 
boats over the storn\y sea. 

The high birth and gieat talents of Columba did not 
prevent him from setting an example in each of these 
employments Tall of stature, of a joyous countenance, 
he had a wonderful power in winning the love of all w^tb 
whom he came in contact. He was also remarkable xor 
his powerful voice . 

“ Sweet al)0\e tlie voice of clerics 
Was Coliunba’y voice to hear, 

0\cv thnco five hundred paces, 

Vast the distance — it rang clear ” 


He could render aid when required in any emergency. 
None was so clever as he in managing a boat, grindiiig 
the corn, tending the sick, or directing the farm work. 

Daily shouts were heard in Iona from the opposite 
island. These meant that the boat was wanted to take 
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across people who came for help or wished admission into 
the company of Columba Ere long his followers so 
multiplied that the island was far too small for them It 
was then that Columba despatched, one after another, 
numerous colonies to the Western Islands and to the main- 
land The centre of Scotland then consisted of one yast 
forest, abounding with wild boars and wolves The rest 
of the count r}^ was bare and mountainous. The few scat- 
tered inhabitants were somewhat like the wild tribes of 
India. 

Columba made frequent journeys to the different mission 
stations established by his companions The heathen 
priests did all they could to oppose his efforts to recall the 
-people from the worship of streams and rivers, of woods 
and trees On one occasion they dared him to drink of a 
sacred stream, the water of which they declared would kill 
any one who ventured to put it to his lips Columba drank 
of it in their presence, and thus proved tlie emptiness of 
their threats. 

North and east oi the country occupied by the Irish 
Scots there dwelt the Fids, so called from their habit of 
painting their naked hoodies with various colours. They 
were never conquered by the Romans, whom they success- 
fully opposed. When Columba had been settled 'for some 
tune in Iona, he made his way, with two companions, to 
the court of lirude, king of the Northern Piets. At first 
Itrude was unwilling to receive the strangers, and closed 
his gates against theai. Soon he relented, and Columba and 
his companions were received with due respect 

Through the protection of King Brude, Columba was 
able to travel freely all over the North of Scotland Not 
content with his labours on land, Columba and his com- 
panions m their boats, covered with skins, carried the 
Gospel to the distant Hebrides and Orkney Islands, and 
several monasteries were founded. 

On the death of Conell, the chief who had given Iona to 
Columba, he was succeeded by his cousin Aid an. ^ Columba 
was selected to perform the ceremony of coronation which 

2 
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took place in the monastery of Iona Aidan thus gained 
the rank of king over the Irish Scots. 

In 575 AD., the following year, Golumha accompanied 
the newly crowned king to a great council convened by 
the king of Ireland 

The first question for settlement was whether Aidan 
should be recognised as independent or continue to pay 
tribute (Jolumba was first asked to decide the question, 
but he recommended the chiefs to consult Colman, famous 
for his legal knowledge By his advice the Irish king 
renounced all right of tribute from Aidan, and promises of 
mutual alliance were exchanged between the two mon- 
archs. 

The second subject of discussion was the overgrown 
powers of the bards The people were never tired of hearing 
them sing the praises of national heroes, hut the hards used 
to ridicule all who gave them any offence or failed to secure 
their goodwill by presents. Many of the chiefs, who had 
been stung by their poetry, wished to have them suppress- 
ed Golumha urged ihat their number should be limited, 
and that they should be under certain rules, to winch the 
council agreed, 

When the council was over, Golumha visited the mon- 
asteries ‘ which he had founded before his departure for 
Scotland, enquiring into their welfare and arranging 
matters where necessary He then returned to Iona, and, 
with exception of several short visits to his native land, 
spent his time in superintending the monasteries and 
churches he had founded in Scotland. 

The boats which he first used were either of wicker- 
work covered with skin, or they were hollowed out of the 
trunks of trees. In course of time larger vessels were 
built, m which sails and oars could he used. Some vessels 
always being on the shore ready for use. Encouraged by 
the example of Golumha, the monks became bold and 
skilful sailors. Some of them went down as far as Iceland, 
lea^ng relics of their visits m books, bells, and crosses. 

The secret of Golumha s power lay in prayer. Everything 
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he undertook, great and small, he began and achieved v^ith 
prayer, and after he had finished, he forgot not to give 
God the thanks, He prayed for his friends m scenes of 
danger on land or sea, for brethren in need, in pestilence 
and death On the hills of Iona, or on the solitary 
sea-shore he would raise his hands in fervent petitions 
for the monastery, for the heathen, and all whose need was 
known to him. 

Columba lived till he was an old man Knowing 
that his end was near, he made preparations for his 
departure. Towards the close of May, A.n. 597, he 
wished to visit the monks who worked in the fields 
on the western, the only fertile side of the island, 
that he might give them his blessing His great age 
prevented his going thither on foot, and he was drawn to 
the field in a car by oxen. When he told them that his 
days were few, they wept at the thought, but he bade 
them be of good cheer, and gave them his last blessing. 

On the Saturday in the next week followmg, he went, 
leaning on one of the brethren, to the granary where the 
com was stored, and thanked God that He had provided 
for the wants of the brotherhood, and that for that year at 
least there would be no lack of food, though he himself 
would not share it with them. 

On their way back the aged man stopped to rest for a 
little At this moment, an old white horse, which had 
been used to carry milk, came and put its head on his 
master’s shoulder. Columba’s companion would have 
driven him away, but he said, “ The horse loves me ; leave 
him with me, let him weep for my departure.” After this 
he put his arms round the horse’s neck. 

Columba next went to the top of a hillock, and then, 
lifting up both his hands to heaven, bestowed upon the 
island and the monastery his solemn blessing. 

When he reached home he began to continue the copy 
he was making of the book of Psalms. When he came to 
the words m the 34th Psalm, ''They that seek the Lord 
shall not want any good thing,” he rose from his work 
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and said, ‘‘ This ends the page, and I will cease here. 
Baithen may write what follows The next words, ‘ Come 
ye children, hearken unto me,’ belong rather to my suc- 
cessor than to myself ” 
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It was now time for evening prayers, and he went with 
his brethren into the chapel. Eeturmng he lay down in 
his conch, and committed to his faithful servant his 
parting wishes for the brethren This is my last com- 
mandment to you, my children, that ye should love one 
another sincerely and be at peace. If ye follow the ex- 
ample of the good God, who strengthens such, He will 
surely be with you.” These were Columba’s last words. 
He lay silent till midnight. As soon as the bell then rung 
for prayers, he rose and made his way m the dark to the 
chapel, and knelt down m prayer , but sank on his knees 
He was found in this position by his faithful attendant, 
who supported his head till the rest of the brethren entered. 
Seeing what was rapidly drawing near, they set up a bitter 
cry. Coliimba could not speak, and when be tried to 
raise his arm it proved too weak for the service. His 
attendant lifted the dying man’s hand, and he passed 
away in the act of blessing his brethren, in the 77th year of 
his age. 

Iona was long venerated not only by the Scotch and 
Irish, but by the Angles of the north of England, who 
owed their conversion to the self-denying missionary of 
Iona. For a thousand years it was the burial place of 
kings. 

The memory of Coluinba still leads many travellers to 
Iona, where the rums of a cathedral and nine rows of 
graves and royal tombs bear witness to its former renown. 

Schools and Buildings. 

Schools. — The early missionaries attached great import- 
ance to schools. Youths of the tnbes were sent to them, 
some to be trained for the monastic life, some to receive 
a secular education. Even in the smaller monasteries the 
number of such pupils under instruction was upwards of 
fifty, while in the larger establishments they were reckon- 
ed by hundreds. The schools of Ireland and Iona became so 
celebrated that students flocked to them from all quarters. 
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Of ColumLa it is said that he never would spend 
one hour without study or prayer or writing or some other 
holy occupation. We find him translating the Psalter, 
composing a book of hymns for the office of every day in 
the week, and at the same time cultivating his Irish 
language, and writing thrice fifty noble lays/’ 
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This diligent attention to the education of the young 
went a great way both to attach the clan to the Church 
and to promote the growth of a native clergy 

Patrick introduced to Ireland what was then the 
alphabet of the rest of Europe He taught it to those 
whom he designed for holy orders, and encouraged them 
to make it known to others. In this alphabet he taught 
them to transcribe portions of Holy Scripture, and to 
copy other sacred books 

Buildings, — At first these were very humble In the 
majority of cases churches and houses alike were con- 
structed of a double row of branches, the space between 
them being filled with turf or clay, forming a pretty 
solid wall. At an early period, however, some buildings 
in stone were erected 

The buildings in stone were of three classes. The cells 
and other domestic buildings of the monks were made^^of 
stones vaulted over. The earlier prayer houses we 
built of uncemented stones admirably fitted to each other, 
converging from the base to their apex m curved lines 
The chuiches were either oblong with a door to the 
west and a window at the east end ; or a double oblong m 
the form of a cross. In the smaller churches the roofs 
were frequently formed of stone, but in the larger ones 
were always of wood 


MISSIONS TO ENGLAND. 

England was peopled by Celtic tribes like those in 
Erance, then called Gaul Julius Caesar had conquered 
Gaul, from which the white cliffs of England could he 
seen In the year 55 B.c. he sailed over with 80 vessels 
and 12,000 men. The Britons fought bravely, and Caesar 
was glad to accept their offers of peace and go away. 

Next year Caesar returned with 800 vessels and 30,000 
men After several battles Caesar was glad to grant peace 
easily and go away again Nearly a hundred years passed 
over, and the Britons were allowed to live in peace. At last 
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the Eoman Emperor Claudius resolved to subdue the island. 
After a long and brave struggle, the Britons had to yield. 

The Bomans did much to improve the Britons Tiiey 
made great military roads , they built forts and taught the 
people how to dress and arm themselves much better 
than they had ever known how to do before. They 
reformed the British way of living. 

About 448 AD., the Bomans were compelled to with- 
draw their troops from Britain to defend Italy against 
the inroads of barbarian nations. A wall had been built 
across the island to protect the Britons from the ravages of 
the Piets and Scots m the north This wall was repaired 
by the Bomans before they left, but it was useless without 
brave men behind it The Scots and Piets plundered the 
towns, killed the people, and came back so often that the 
wretched Britons lived a life of tenor. 

In their distress a letter was sent to the Bomans, 
headed, The Groaui^ of the Briton.^ “ The barbarians drive 
us to the sea, the sea throws us back on the swords of 
the barbarians; so we have nothing left but to be drowned 
or slaughtered.” 

The Bomans could not help the Britons, so they turned 
to another quarter. At that timfe the shores of the Baltic 
Sea were inhabited by several tribes of men, known as 
Saxons, Danes, &c., nearly in a savage state. Launching 
their boats, they suffered the wind to blow them to any 
foreign coast. Landing there, they spread devastation over 
a wide extent of country, and returned home laden with 
booty. 

In the year 448, when the Britons were suffering from 
the ravages of the Scots, a party of Saxons, under two> 
leaders, Hengist and Horsa landed in Britain. Vortigern, 
a prince of the Britons, advised his countrymen to ask 
the aid of these strangers. This was readily granted, 
doming their forces, the Britons and Saxons marched 
against the Scots, who were defeated and driven back. 

The Saxons seeing the pleasant nature of the country^ 
began to covet possession of it for themselves. Sending 
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for more of their countrymen, they fell upon the unfortunate 
Britons, and defeated them in mauy battles, m one of 
which Horsa was killed. 

Hengist took the title of king of Kent. New swarms of 
Saxons came pouring in, and by degrees got possession of a 
great part of the country. Some of the Britons took 
refuge m the mountains of Wales, others crossed over 
into France and settled in a part of the country which has 
since been called Brittany, 

Each of the Saxon chiefs took possession of what he 
conquered, and thus at last arose seven different kingdoms, 
which are commonly called the 8a.iion Keptarchy. The 
king, who for the time had the ascendency, was called 
Bretwalda, a word meaning Euler of Britain. 

Gbegory the Gtkeat and British Children 

The Anglo-Saxon Kingdoms were often at war with one 
another. ]?eople were stolen and sold to foreign merchants. 
About the year 508 a.d., a trader had arrived from Borne 
with large numbers of slaves. As a Christian priest, 
named Gregory, was passing throug^h the market-place 
which was crowded with people, Gregory saw among 
the slaves three boys, distinguished for their fair com- 
plexion, the beautiful expression of their faces, and their 
light flaxen hair. Filled with pity, Gregory asked from 
what part of the world they had come He was answered • 
“From Britain, where r 11 the inhabitants have the same 
fair complexion.” He next asked whether the people 
of this strange land were Christian or heathen. Learning 
that they were heathen, he heaved a deep sigh, and 
remarked it was sad to think that beings so bright and 
fair should be in the power of the Prince of Darkness He 
next inquired the name of their nation. “Angles” was 
the reply. Playing on the word he answered, “Eightly 
are they called Angles for their faces are the faces of 
angels, and they ought to be fellow-heirs with the angels 
of heaven.” 
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Once more he asked, And from what province do they 
come?’' He was told that they came from Daira 
^‘Eightly,” he replied, ‘‘are they named Deirras. From 
the ire of God are they plucked, and to the mercy of 
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God_are they called” “And who is the king of this 
province? he asked: “Alla” was the reply. The word 
reminded him of the Hebrew expression of praise, and 
he answered, Allelujah,’ the praise of God shall he 
chanted in that clime ” 
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Years passed by, but Gregory never forgot the moving 
sight in the Roman slave-market or the country of those 
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fair-haired boys. At first he thought of going there him- 
self, and obtained permission from the Pope to embark in 
the enterprise. He had actually travelled three days’ 
journey when he was overtaken by messengers from the 
people of Eome. He was so much beloved by them that 
they would not let him go, and the Pope withdrew his 
permission. 

Gregory was thus forced to go back ; but in 590 A.D, 
he himself became Pope, and five years afterwards an 
opportunity presented itself of carrying out the desire of 
his heart The most powerful king m Britain at this time 
was Euhelbert of Kent. He is said to have been lord 
over all kings south oi the Humber. Twenty-five years 
before, he had married Bertha, daughter of one of the 
Prench kings in Gaul or France. She was a Christian, 
and one condition of the marriage was that she should be 
allowed to practise her own religion. She worshipped 
God in a little church near Canterbury 


AUGUSTINP] IN KENT 

In 595 A.J) , Gregory sent forth a band of forty monks, 
with Augustine as their head, to undertake a mission to the 
English. Crossing the Alps, they came to France where 
they could learn the manners and customs of the fair- 
haired race They were described as barbarians, fero- 
cious, obstinate. They were recommended rather to go 
back home, and when they considered it, they thought it 
safer to go back, 

Augustine was sent back at once to Eome, to beg of 
Gregory that they should not be held bound to proceed on 
so dangerous an expedition, Gregory sent Augustine back 
with another answer. “It were better not to enter 
upon good deeds, than to turn back from them. Carry 
out, with the utmost zeal, the good work which by the 
Lord’s help you have begun. The labours, the abuse, of 
which yon tell me, disregard. Great labours for God 
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receive a greater and eternal weight of glory To com- 
plete this work will be to the everlasting profit of your souls ” 
Augustine returned to his companions, and by advice of 
Gregory brought with him to England priests from Gaul 
who were to be his interpreters 
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Augustine and his party landed on an island in the east 
coast of Kent, and sent messages tokmg Ethelbert. They 
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had come from Eome. They had brought good tidings, 
the best and the highest 

The king received the messengers m a friendly spirit. 
He bade them tell those who had sent them to remain m 
the island where they were until he should determine what 
to do in their case Meanwhile their wants should be at- 
tended to. 

After a while he came himself, and bade them tell him 
what tidings they had brought But he met them in the 
open air. He would not meet them under any roof, as he 
knew not what charm or incantation they might work upon 
him, which he thought would have less power out of doors. 

Ethelbert and his Queen sat under an oak, and awaited 
the coming of Augustine and his companions. To make 
a deeper impression on the monarch’s mind, Augustine 
came up from the shore in solemn procession. An othcer 
went m front bearing a large silver cross. Then followed 
Augustine and the forty brethren chanting a solemn prayer 
for the eternal salvation of the king and the people. 
Ethelbert could not understand Latin, and Augustine could 
not speak English An interpreter explained to the king 
what Augustine had to say about the one God who made 
all things, how He had sent His Son Jesus Christ to die 
on the cross for mankind, and how He would come again 
at the end of the world to ]udge the living and the dead. 

King Ethelbert hearkened to them, and made answer 
like a good and a wise man. Your words and promises,^' 
said he, sound very good to me ; bat they are new and 
strange, and I cannot believe them al] at once, nor can I 
leave all that I and my fathers and the whole English 
folks have believed so long. But I see that ye have come 
from a far country to tell us what ye yourselves hold for 
truth ; so ye may stay in the land, and I will give you a 
house to dwell in and food to eat ; and ye may preach to 
my folk, and if any man of them will believe as ye believe, 
I hinder him not."' So he gave them a house to dwell in, 
m the royal city of Canterbury, and let them preach to the 
people. 
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Manj^ men hearkened to them and were baptised, and 
ere long King Ethelbert himself believed and was baptized ; 
and before the year was out there were added to the 
Church more than ten thousand souls. 

Angnstme took up his abode in Canterbury JSTear his 
house stood the rums of an old church, built by Koman 
Christians This, with the king’s help, Augustine re- 
paired. Eebuilt several times afterwards, it became the 
principal English Cathedral, 

Augustine now wrote to Gregory to inform him of the 
success of his mission. Gregory was rejoiced at the in- 
telligence, and after a time sent over four fresh labourers 
for the Mission, One of them was called Paulinus, whose 
work will next be described. 

In 604 A D. Gregory died, and not long afterwards 
Augustine followed ins patron, and was buried outside the 
walls of Canterbury. 

Paulinus in Northumbria. 

Edwin was king of Northumbria, that is, of all England 
north of the river Humber. He and his people were 
heathens, worshipping the Saxon gods But he wished to 
have Ethelburga, sister of King Eadbald, son of Ethelbert, 
for his wife, and he sent to ask that she might be so. But 
Eadbald said it would not be right, for she was a Christian 
and he a heathen Then he promised that she should 
continue to be a Christian, and that all who came with 
her might remain Christians too, and that perhaps he 
himself would become one So she became his wife, and 
Paulinus went with her to instruct her and those who 
went with her, and if he could, to preach the Gospel to 
the heathen m Northumbria. But for a long time he 
seemed to preach to them in vain. Christianity, they 
said, might do for women, but not for men, It taught 
that people should love their enemies, whilst Thor, the 
god of war, said they should slay them, ’and their fathers 
had always done so. True, their good and gentle Queen 
was a Christian, but she was a woman, Edwin, their 
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Emfi:, valiant and fearless in battle, sacrificed to Woden 
and Thor, and they would do as their King did. 

Next year the king of the West Saxons sent a man to 
kill King Edwin with a poisoned dagger, but one of the 
king’s servants threw himself before the king when the 
man tried to stab him, and saved his life. On the same 
day the queen had a little daughter, and when the king 
gave thanks to his gods for her birth, Paulmus gave thanks 
to Christ, and told the king he had prayed to him for the 
safety of the queen and the little child. 
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The king was very much pleased, and said that if God 
would preserve his life and give him victory over the king 
who had sent a man to murder him, he would give up hia 
idols and become a Christian ; and he asked Paulmus to 
baptize his little daughter. He was victorious, and when 
he came home he gave up his idols and asked Paulinns to 
instruct him, and consulted with his wise men what was 
best to do,, and oftentimes he sat alone by himself silent 
and thinking 
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About this time Boniface, who was Pope, wrote to him 
to persuade him to become a Christian ; he also wrote to 
Queen Ethelburga, to tell her to do all she could to bring 
her husband the king to serve Christ 

But King Edwm did not at once profess to be a Christian. 
He wanted to know which was the right way ; and he 
called together his council of nobles near York, and asked 
them what they thought about it After the question 
whether the new ways should be adopted or the old belief 
retained had been much debated, Coifi, the high priest of 
Woden rose up, and sadd that no one had served the gods 
more truly than he had done, and yet many men were 
richer and greater than he If the old deities retained any 
real power, they ought to have made him greater and 
richer than all other men. Wherefore he counselled that 
they should listen to those who could tell them what the 
new religion was good for, and if they found it better than 
their own, they should embrace it. 

One of the king’s nobles gave other reasons why they 
should hearken to tho preachers of the new faith Some- 
times when the king was sitting at supper in the winter 
with all his chief men, a good fire in the midst, while out of 
doors there was only storm and snow, he had seen a little 
bird come m at one door, and fly out at another. While 
it was in the hall the bird was safe from the storm, but 
when it went out again no one knew whither it was gone. 
So was the life of man ; he appeared here in this world 
for a little time, but what became of him afterwards nobody 
knew If this new religion could tell them anything about 
that, it ought to be listened to. Other chief men spoke 
in the same way. 

Coifi then rose again and advised that they should 
hearken to Paulinus while he explained to them the new 
doctrine. After hearing what was said, Coifi again spoke : 

Long since have I known full well that what we have 
been worshipping is naught, and the more diligently I 
sought after truth therein, the less I found it. But now 
in what this stranger preacheth, I openly confess there 
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shineth forth sacli truth as can confer onus life, salvation, 
and eternal happiness. I advise, therefore, 0 King, that 
we straightway break and burn down those temples and 
altars which we have hallowed, and whence we have 
gained no good 

But who would venture to dare the wrath of the gods by 
throwing down their altars '' I will,” said^ Coifi I have 
led m their worship, and I will lead in their destruction,” 

It was a law among the Saxons that the priests should 
never carry arms or mount a horse, Coifi called for a 
horse, with armour, spear, and shield, The people shrunk 
back with dread at such bold defiance of the gods But 
Coifi was fearless. Girding himself with a coat of mail, 
and grasping his shield and lance, he mounted the horse, 
and rode on towards the temple The king and his nobles 
followed, and the great crowd rushed to see what the high 
priest was about to do. Paulmus and his followers walked 
on, chanting their hymns of prayer and praise. They soon 
came to the great heathen temple, the most renowned in 
Northumbria. It was surrounded by dark and gloomy 
woods, a fit place for their bloody rites and of a worship so 
fierce and cruel as that of the heathen Saxons. 

The whole was surrounded by a massive wall of earth 
In the centre stood the temple. Here were the gigantic 
images of the gods, rudely carved figures in wood and 
stone: Woden the mighty, robed and ciowned, bearing in 
one hand the sceptre of power and in the other the sword 
of vengeance ; Thor, the thunder-wielder, his beard stream- 
ing down his iron-mailed breast, the mighty iron hammer 
that crushed hia foes, uplifted to strike. Before each god 
was a blood-stained altar, smeared with the filth of count- 
less sacrifices. 

It was to this temple the great crowds went, led by an 
armed horseman. The priests, with uplifted arms and 
loud cries, tried to opi^ose the entrance of Coifi, but in 
vain. They then prostrated themselves upon the ground, 
hiding their faces and stopping their ears, that they might 
neither see the unholy deed, nor hear the thunders of the 
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expected retribution Coifi rode slowly around the temple, 
striking every altar with his spear as he passed Then 
stopping in front of the image of Thor, he said with a 
loud voice . Thor, god of the roaring thunder, and 
wielder of the mighty hammer, in the name of the Chris- 
tian God I thus defy thee/’ With these words he hurled 
his spear at the face of the monstrous image. The crowd 
went back in terror , even the king seemed to dread the 
coming shock No thunder shook the heavens, no light- 
ning bolt struck the presumptuous Coifi dead The crush- 
ing hammer remained in the uplifted hand of Thor. Soon 
the crowd awoke from their astonishment. With a wild 
shout they broke into the temple, and with axe and ham- 
mer soon hurled the gods and goddesses to the ground 
Torches and fagots were brought, and within a few 
minutes the gods and temple were burning m one grand 
sacrificial fire 

King Edwin, his nobles, and many of his people, pro- 
fessed to become Christians. Paulmus preached the gos^^el 
in Northumbria for six years, and baptized numbers 

Aidan in the North of England, 

In the year 617 a.d,, Ethelfred, king of the south of 
Scotland and north of England, fell in battle Oswald, 
his second son, who was then about 13 years of age, was 
sent to the monastery of Iona to receive instruction in the 
Christian faith along with some of his companions. He 
resided for 17 years in this secure retreat, and was not 
only educated and baptized, but became perfectly in- 
structed in their language. 

Northumbria, during the reign of Edwin, was fast be- 
coming a Christian country. Edwin fell in battle against 
Ins hereditary foes, the Britons. Within a few weeks 
they burned down the churches, and sought to destroy 
utterly the Angles in Northumbria. But the triumph of 
the Pagan invaders was short-lived In little more than 
a year, the people invited Oswald out of Scotland 
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In 634 A.u. Oswald gathered a small Northumbrian 
force which pledged itself to became Christian i£ it con- 
qiiered in the coming engagement. Causing a cross of 
wood to be hastily made, and digging a hole for it in the 
earth, Oswald supported it with his own hands while his 
men heaped up the soil around it. Then he bade his 
soldiers kneel with him and entreat the true and living 
God to defend their cause, which he knew to be just, from 
the fierce and boastful foe. This done, they joined battle, 
and attacked far superior forces. The charge was irresist- 
ible. The Welsh army fled and the king, himself, was slain. 

After this signal victory Oswald set himself at once to 
restore the Christian churches which had been destroyed, 
and to introduce the knowledge of Christianity among his 
subjects. Tor that purpose he naturally made application 
to the monks of Iona, by whom he had himself been in- 
structed m the doctrines of the Christian faith, The 
monks readily complied with Oswald’s request, and one 
of their missionaries, named Gorman, was sent from Iona 
to Northumbria. The choice was not a happy one Cor- 
man was of a stern disposition, and finding his labours 
fruitless, he abandoned the field and returned to Iona. 

A meeting was held to receive the report of Gorman’s 
mission. He spoke of the rude and barbarous habits of 
the Northumbrians, and asserted that he could not do 
them any good on account of their stubborn disposition 
A voice was then heard exclaiming that the failure of the 
mission might rather be owing to Corman himself than to 
the stubbornness of the people. Every eye was turned 
towards the speaker, who proved to be Aidan, a monk noted 
for his gentle and amiable disposition. His brethren, 
after considering what Aidan said, thought that he w’as 
best fitted to carry on the work, and he was sent to preach 
the Gospel to the subjects of the Northumbrian king. 

Aidan and the brethren he had brought as assistants 
reached their destination safely, and received a cordial 
welcome from Oswald. The first step of the missionary 
was to select a place which might be the centre of his 
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labours Probably in imitation of Columba, Aidan made 
choree of a low, flat, and bare island, called Landisfarne, 
of nearly the same size as Iona. At low water, it could 
be reached on foot from the adjoining mainland. Prom 
Aldan’s selection it came to be called afterwards, Holy 
Island,” the Iona of the Anglo-Saxons ” There a church 
and monastery were erected. 

At first Aldan was hampered by his imperfect knowl- 
edge of Anglo-Saxon, but Oswald, who during his long 
exile had thoroughly learned the Celtic tongue, interpreted 
his sermons. After a time Aidan acquired the language 
of those among whom he laboured. 

Aldan travelled on foot over the north of England and 
the south of Scotland, preaching the Grospel to the rude 
inhabitants. He stopped to converse with any he met on 
the way, whether rich or poor. If they were still heathens, 
he exhorted them to believe ; if they were Christians, he 
strengthened them in their behef, and encouraged them to 
the performance of all good works. The fame of his piety 
and winning gentleness drew crowds to hear him, and 
thousands were baptized. Hude buildings were first erect- 
ed for pubhe worship, but gradually good churches rose 
above them. 

Aldan sought to promote education. At the beginning 
of his Mission he selected twelve Anglian youths whom he 
trained with great care for the service of Christ. They 
afterwards become zealous and successful labourers in the 
conversion of their countrymen. His teachers were mostly 
monks drawn from Iona. Every church and monastery 
established by Aidan had a good school attached to it. 

At that time there were many slaves, some captives 
taken m war, others who had been sold by their parents 
or relations — a common practice at that time. Aidan used 
many of the gifts he received in purchasing the freedom 
of those unjustly sold. He had them carefully instructed, 
and some of them, after thorough training, were admitted 
to the office of the ministry. 

Aldan rarely accepted invitations to the royal table, 
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and when he did go, he quitted the repast very early, and 
hastened to join his brethren in reading and devotional 
exercises. One day when at dinner with the king and 
seated beside him, Aidan had raised his hand to bless 
the food in a silver dish placed before Oswald The noble- 
man who had been commissioned to give alms to the poor 
at the gate, suddenly entered, and told the king that a 
multitude still waited fasting without in the street. 
Oswald immediately gave orders that the untasted meat 
before him should be carried out to the poor, and that the 
silver dish should at the same time be broken in pieces 
and divided among them. Aidan would never court 
favours from the rich, lest he should lose the liberty of 
speech with which he rebuked their vices. Yet he gave 
praises when deserved. Touched at the goodness of 
Oswald, he seized the king’s hand, exclaiming, “May this 
hand never grow old • 

Through the unwearied efforts of Aidan andhis assistants, 
the knowledge of the Christian religion spread rapidly over 
the north of England and the south of Scotland. Gifts of 
lands were poured in by the Northumbrian nobles, who 
became converts to the Christian faith Aidan, however, 
received nothing for himself, except a small room where 
he lodged during his incessant journeys. 

Much to the surprise of the Anglians, who were skilful 
riders and very fond of horses, Aidan always travelled on 
foot. Oswm, the successor of Oswald, thought that Aidan 
should have at least a horse to cross the rivers, and to 
carry him when he was worn out with his labours. He 
therefore made him a present of a fine horse, with beauti- 
ful trappings. Aidan had used the horse but a few times 
when he met a man who asked alms. Having nothing 
else to give him, Aidan dismounted and presented the horse 
to the beggar. 

Aidan laboured upwards of 16 years with great zeal and 
success in the Northumbrian mission field. His last illness 
came upon him during one of his missionary journeys. He 
died under a tent which was pitched in haste to shelter 
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him, at the hack of a chtirch which he had just built, his 
head resting against a post which served as a buttress. 
His body was taken across to Landisfarne, and placed in 
the churchyard of the brethren. 

Aidan was distmguished for his amiable disposition and 
generosity. The gifts which were heaped upon him by 
the nobles, he immediately distributed among the poor. 
He was never induced either by fear or the desire of popu- 
larity to spare the vices of the rich and great, but rebuk- 
ed with the greatest seventy their pride, vain glory, and 
avarice On the other hand, he was most tender in com- 
forting the unfortunate and afflicted. He was diligent in 
the study of the Scriptures, and made his companions 
devote a portion of every day to reading the Bible and 
learning the Psalms, 


CUTHEERT 

Cuthbert was born in the south of Scotland, near the 
English border, about 639 ad. He was the son of poor 
parents, and at 8 years of age found shelter in the cottage 
of a widow. He was bred a shepherd, and spent the suc- 
ceeding 7 years of his life in that employment. As a 
youth he was noted for his activity, dexterity, and colirage ; 
in sports and athletic exercises he excelled all his com- 
panions But his mind also leaned to serious thoughts 
One night, as he was watching his sheep, he saw, he 
thought, a company of angels descending from heaven, 
and then reascendmg bearing away a soul of exceeding 
brightness. Shortly afterwards he heard that Aidan, the 
tipostle of the district, had died during the night. The 
vision made him resolve to give himself to a religious life, 
and he immediately applied for and obtained admission 
into a society at Mekose, only a few miles distant from his 
home The monastery at this time consisted only of group 
of straw-thatched huts, standing on the southern bank of 
the river Tweed, where a few monks from Landisfarne 
had settled. The establishment was under the care of 
Eata, one of the twelve Northumbrians, first selected and 
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trained by Aidan. He was absent, but Boisil, the monk 
in charge, welcomed Cuihbert with the words ^'Behold a 
servant of the Lord Boisil loved the pious shepherd 
lad, and took charge of his-education. A manuscript copy 
of the gospels m which the teacher and his pupil read 
daily is still preserved m the cathedral at Durham. 

The country is now beautifully cultivated, and contains 
many populous towns ; in the time of Cuthbert it was 
little better than a pathless waste, with a few shepherds’ 
huts scattered over it at long intervals. 

While under training, Cuthbert excelled the other in- 
mates of the monastery in manual labour as well as in 
study and prayer. When the course was completed, he 
set himself with great activity and zeal to instruct the 
inhabitants of the hills and dales in the surrounding district, 
most of whom were Christians only in name. They had 
yielded to their nobles in accepting the new religion, as 
those had yielded to the king. But they retained their old 
superstitions, side by side with the new worship. When 
any calamity befell them, they had recourse for relief to 
heathen charms and amulets. If any trouble happened 
to the Christian preachers who came settling among them, 
they took it as a proof of the wrath of the older gods. 
When some log rafts which were floating down the Tyne 
for the construction of an abbey at its mouth drifted with 
the monks who were at work in them out to sea, th6 half- 
heathen on-lookers said, Let nobody pray for them ; let 
nobody pity these men ; for they have taken away from us 
our old worship, and how their new-fangled customs are 
to be kept nobody knows.” 

Cuthbert visited all the country around, sometimes on 
horseback, but generally on foot, preaching the GospeL 
He sought out those remote villages which were situated 
in wild mountain places, almost shut out from the world. 
Often he did not return to the monastery for some weeks, 
remaining all the time in the mountains, teaching the 
people by his example as well as by his words. The self- 
denial, zeal and eloquence of this missionary produced a 
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great impression on the rough but warm-hearted peas- 
antry to whom he thus labouied. As soon as his arrival m 
any place was kpown, the whole people of the neighbour- 
hood hastened to hear him 

Once Cuthbert had w'andered far with a youthful com- 
panion. Night drew on and they had nothing to eat. 

Where shall we lodge and where can we get food? ” ask- 
ed his companion “Learn, my son,” said Cuthbert, “to 
have faith and hope always in the Lord. No one who 
serves God faithfully can ever perish with hunger. See 
you yonder eagle overhead? God can feed us through its 
means if He will,” and lo 1 the scared bird let fall a fish. 
Cuthbert bade the lad cut the fish m two One half they 
kept and made a meal of at a village which they reached, 
the other half they left that the eagle too imght have its 
share in leturn for its service to them. At another time 
when he was with some of the brethren in an open boat, 
a blinding snow storm drove them on the coast, of Life. 

The road is closed by the snow along the shore,” mur- 
mured his comrades ; “ our way over the sea is barred by 
the storm.” “But the way to heaven is not closed,” said 
Cuthbert 

Traces of the labours of this devoted missionary still re- 
main in various parts of Scotland. A memorial of his pres- 
ence at the capital is to be found in the church which 
bears his name, nestled at the foot of the famous rock, on 
the summit of which King Edwin of Northumbria had not 
many years before erected a stronghold. 

After labounng for about ten years at Melrose, Cuthbert 
was persuaded to accompany Abbot Eata to Northumbria 
to assist in establishing a monastery at Eipon. He held the 
office of steward in the institution, and showed as much 
zeal in the discharge of its duties as he had done in his 
missions. When travellers who had made their way to 
Eipon through the snow, famished and nearly fainting 
with cold, claimed the shelter of this house of refuge, 
Cuthbert himself washed and warmed their feet, and saw 
to the abundant supply of their wants. 
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Cuthberi did not long remain at Eipon, but returned to 
Melrose, where he resumed his life of missionary itinerat- 
ing and preaching Boisil, his old friend and teacher, 
died three years after of the great plague, known as the 
yellow pestilence.” Cuthbert was also attacked, but he 
recovered, and at Boisil’s request was appointed his suc- 
cessor Nominal Native Christians in South India are apt 
to resort to demon ceremonies on an outbreak of cholera. 
It was the same with the English in the time of Cuthbert. 
Many sought relief from the yellow pestilence by falling 
back on heathenish practices. Cuthbert was indefatigable 
in going about teaching the people the right course. 

After thus labouring for several years, Cuthbert was 
called to be prior, or head, of Landisiaine. The example 
which he set told with a force that could not be resisted. 
Sometimes he would spend whole nights m prayer He 
was ever to be found, either making something with his 
hands, or reciting the Psalms, or going about the island to 
see that all was well. He found work to be done, not only 
amongst the brethren, but the country people also. Again 
he went forth on his missionary journeys, visiting village 
after village, attractmg by his winning sweetness the 
hearts of men, and bidding them be diligent in seeking 
the joys of heaven. He taught them also the art of cul- 
tivating their fields and gardens, and his medical skill 
enabled him to effect the cure of various diseases 

When twelve years had passed away, Cuthbert longed 
formojp complete solitude He first retired to the main- 
land, and lived in a recess in the rocks, still Imown a$ 
“ Cuthbert’ s Cave ” After a while he went to a wilder 
spot, one of the little Earne islands where never before had 
man dwelt. In modern times it has become famous as the 
scene of the rescue of shipwrecked persons by Grace Dar- 
ling and her father. There, with the deep sea rolling at his 
feet and the birds waihng above his head, he built for 
himself, with the aid of the brethren, a wall of stone and 
turf so high that he could see over it nothing but the sky 
Within this enclosure he erected a circular hut of turf and 
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rough stone, and made two rooms within, one for prayer, the 
other for a dwelling-place. At the place of anchorage, he 
erected a larger bmldmg to shelter the brethren from 
Landisfarne when they paid him a visit. He lived on the 
produce of a field of bailey, cntivated with his own hands. 
Such was the fame of his sanctity and wisdom, that large 
numbers, not only from the adjoining coast, but from 
distant parts of the country, flocked to his lonely islet 
to ask from its famous inhabitant counsel and comfort. 
Cnthbert disclaimed the idea that the life of a hermit was 
to be ranked higher than that of an ordinary member of 
the community It must not be supposed,’" he said, be-- 
cause I prefer to live out of reach of every secular care^ 
that my life is superior to that of others. I know many 
whose souls are more pure, and more exalted than mine."' 

There are very mistaken notions in India about the 
supposed sanctity of ascetics and hermits The first and 
great commandment is to love God with all our hearts. 
The second is to love our neighbour as ourselves. A 
hermit who selfishly cares only about himself and does 
nothing for those around him, deserves blame rather than 
praise It was a saying of Cuthbert"s that '^to advise and 
comfort the weak was equivalent to an act of pra^^er.’" 

After Cmhberti bad spent eight years in this retired 
spot, one day, to his great surprise and regret, the King of 
Northumbria and hia chief nobles landed on the islet, and 
entreated him to accept the office of Bishop of Hexham. 
After long resistance, he yielded to their request, hut be 
persuaded his friend Eat a to exchange with Kim the 
bishopric of Landisfarne instead of that of Hexham. 

For two years he continued to preach the gospel to the 
heathen, to encourage the Christians, to heal the sick, and 
to bestow food and clothing on the poor. He penetrated 
as of old into hamlets and distant corners, climbing the 
hills and downs, sleeping under a tent, and sometimes 
finding no other shelter than in the huts made of branches 
from the nearest forest. He remembered with affection- 
ate attention the aged widow who had watched over him 
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in his boyhood when he kept his master’s sheep. He 
availed himself of every oppoitiimty to visit her in her 
moorland cottage, and to minister to her wants 

The time at length drew near when, worn out with his 
labours, privations, and anxieties, Cuthbert found he must 
die. After farewell visits to his most intimate friends, 
soon after Christmas a.d 686, he entered the boat which 
was to convey him from Landisfarne to his cell. As ho 
stepped in, one of the brethren asked him when they 
should see him again. “When bring back my body 
hither,” was his reply, and he repaired alone to his solitary 
isle 

About the close of the following February, he was seized 
with Ins death sickness. On the ■ morning of the attack 
the Abbot of Landisfarne paid him a visit. The dying 
man had made all arrangements for his burial. A stone 
coffin lay concealed beneath the turf, and a shroud was 
ready. 

After ministering to his wants, the Abbot returned to 
Landisfarne, intending speedily to come back to the dying 
bishop. But wild winds arose, and for five days no boat 
could put out to sea On the sixth day the Abbot returned 
and found Cuthbert at the landing place, greatly exhausted. 
The Abbot, after giving him what was needed, persuaded 
him to allow a few of the brethren whom he brought over 
to stay on the island 

Ere long his sickness increased, and he perceived that 
his end w^as near Accordingly he hade the brethren 
take him to his room for prayer, and then one of them 
was allowed to watch by him. It was about nine o’clock 
on the morning that they carried him thither, for his 
exceeding weakness forbade him to walk. All day he lay 
calmly aw^aiting his great change, and giving his last 
charges As the night wore on, he continued in prayer. 
After receiving the communion from the Abbot, he lifted 
up his eyes to heaven and passed away without a groan 
to the joys of the kingdom of heaven. 

It was agreed that Cuthherfc’s death should be made 
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known at Landasfarne by waving a torch The brother 
who had been stationed at the watchtower, straining his 
eyes across the dark waters, saw the light waving to and 
fro. He ran into the chiircb, and the brethren ktiew 
that Guthbert had passed away from this mortal scene, 

Cuthbert was first buried in Landisfame After several 
changes, his remains found their last resting place m the 
Cathedral of Durham, where his tomb was discovered in 
1827 

CuthberCs life was afterwards written by Bede, both m 
verse and prose. Bede was 13 years old at the death of 
Cuthbert. 

C.^DMon. 

The Anglo-Saxons were fond of poetry. Their bards 
were a recognized order ; at their feasts the bard had his 
seat of honour, and while he drank his mead, sang the 
victories of the kings over their enemies. Their poetry 
was alliterative, or words often began with the same 
letters, as m Many men, many minds.” Caidmon W’as the 
first great Anglo-Saxon Christian poet. 

Caedmon seems to have been a lay brother of the 
monastery of Whitby, in the north of England. He had 
reached a somewhat advanced age ignorant altogether of 
song, and even unable to read. When his turn came to 
sing in the hall on festive occasions, and the harp was 
handed to him, he used to go out of the room One even- 
ing he retired from this cause to the stables, of which he had 
charge," and fell asleep. He dreamed that a man stood by 
him, and bade him sing something Ceedmon replied that 
he could not do so. Nay, but thou hast something to 
smg to me,” was the answer. “What must I sing? ” said 
Csedmon. “ Sing of the creation.” The new poet burst 
into unexpected song on this subject, and when he awoke 
the words were in his memory. When he recited his 
verses, all thought that he had received a gift from God, 
They next explained to him some portion of the Bible, 
and desired him to put it into metre. In the morning the 
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lines were ready. Hilda, the head of the monastery, 
made Coedmon become a monk, and took care that he was 
acquainted with the Scriptures. Everything he heard he 
versified with sweetness and power, whilst his hie was a 
pattern of goodness 

Eonrteen days before he died Ceedinon was seriously 
unwell, but was able to speak and walk. On the evening 
before his death he bade his attendant make up a bed foi 
him m the room for the sick and dying He had some 
pleasant conversation with the inmates, and obtained from 
them the mutual forgiveness of any injuries He then 
asked them how long it would be before the midnight 
prayers began, and learning that the time was near, he 
expressed his ]oy, and his desire to wait for the service, 
Falling asleep, he passed away shortly afterwards in his 
slumber, about (i80 a.u. 

Csedmon put into verse, among many other things, the 
books of Genesis and Exodus in the Old Testament. In 
the New Testament, he sang the chief incidents of the 
life of the Lord Jesus Christ. The poetry of Caedmon 
was greatly admired, not only by the common people, but 
by some of the best scholars of the time Bede wrote his 
life, and was very fond of quoting his verse 


Bede. 

Columba, Aidan, Cuthbert, and others, w'ere zealous 
missionaries, travelling about to preach the Gospel , but 
they left few if any writings behind them Bede, of 
whom a short account will now be given, remained con- 
stantly at home ; but by his learning and his books he 
did equal service to the Christian church. 

Bede was born in the year 673 at a village not far from 
the present Newcastle, in the north-east of England In 
those days there were no books, no roads, no security for 
property. Monasteries were therefore founded where men, 
protected from violence, could have time for study and 
prepare themselves as Christian teachers. Without these 
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monasteries Macaulay says, “ the population would have 
been made up of beasts of burden and of beasts of prey.” 

Being bom on the land belonging to the monastery of 
Wearmouth, Bede, according to the law then prevailing, 
was the serf of that establishment. When he was seven 
years of age, he was given over to Benedict, the head of 
the monastery, to he educated. Benedict, in building the 
church, employed masons, skilful in working stone after 
the Eomau manner, whom he fetched over from Prance 
When the walls were finished, he sent for glaziers, whose 
art was yet unknown in England, and filled the vdndows 
with glass and lattice work. Eor the music, he obtained 
a skilful singer from Eome. A few years later, Benedict 
laid the foundations of a new monastery at Jarrow, on the 
river Tyne, a few miles from Wearmouth Bede went to 
Jarrow not long afterwards, and there he spent the rest 
of bis life 

Benedict had the largest collection of books m Britain, 
and the monastery was provided with good teachers. 
Latin and Greek, Bede learned thoroughly. He even 
seems to have had some knowledge of Hebrew. Erom 
his seventh year till his death, Bede says, applied all 
my study to the meditation of Holy Scripture ; and 
observing withal the regular discipline and keeping the 
daily singing of God’s service in the church, the rest of 
the time I was delighted always to leain of others, to 
teach myself, or else to write.” 

Little by little he made himself master of the whole 
range of the science of his time , he became, as Burke 
rightly styled him, '^the father of English learning.” 

In his nineteenth year Bede was made a deacon, and in 
his thirtieth year a priest. He refused the abbot's office 
lest its many cares might distract his mind from his 
studies. An invitation to Eome was also declined. 

Learning in England was then m a very low state, 
Bede mentions that he had himself given to several priests, 
who were ignorant of Latin, the Apostles ’ Creed and the 
Lord's Prayer m an English translation. 
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Bede says, am my own secretary; I make my own 
notes. I am my own librarian.’' He had the whole 
world of letters to unfold to his countrymen, who were 
altogether unacquainted with e^en the names, much less 
the writmgs of the great men of pagan or Christian 
antiquity. After his death, 45 works remained to bear 
witness to his unceasing literary activity. 

Theology m England may be said to have commenced 
with Bede, and it was drawn directly from the true 
fountain of all Christian teaching, the Holy Scriptures. 
Bede’s works include numerous commentaries on books of 
the Old and New Testaments. But he was far from 
confining himself to theology. In treatises compiled as 
text-books for his scholars, Bede threw together ah that 
the world had then accumulated in astronomy, in physics 
and music, m philosophy, grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
medicine The work which has chiefiy handed down his 
name to posterity is his '‘Ecclesiastical History of the 
English N ation ’ ’ He was at once the founder of mediteval 
history and the first English historian. To him we aie 
indebted for nearly all our information on the ancient 
history of England till the year 781. 

AVarm-hearted, affectionate and sympathetic, Bede lived 
in his pupils, and his pupils in him. They are his “ dearest 
sons”, he is their “dear father” and “most beloved 
master.” His piety, his gentleness, his simplicity, breathe 
through every line of the history of the Church he loved 
so well “ Never did I see or hear,” says his biographer, 
“ of any one who was so diligent in rendering thanks to 
the living God.” 

Bede’s history was finished, A D. 731. It was written 
in Latin, the learned language of the time, like Sanskrit 
in India. Three years afterwards, Bede went to York, to 
help in establishing a school m that city, which afterwards 
became famous. He promised to repeat his visit the 
following year, but his health failed. The stooping 
attitude so constantly maintained by one who wrote so 
many books seems to have affected his chest. He was 
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greatly troubled with shortness of breath, but mercifully 
without much pain. Though it became clear that his 
end was not far distant, he continued to labour, preserving 
his sweet ways, and bus usual cheerfulness. In spite of 
increasing weakness and prolonged want of sleep, he listened 
to the reading and singing of his pupils, or advised them 
about their studies. Words of Holy Scripture, and 
particularly those of Paul, It is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God,” were constantly on his 
lips. He repeated also, from time to time, some verses 
of English songs, one of which is thus rendered ; “None, 
ere he goeth yonder, considers as wisely as he ought, 
before his departure hence, what his spirit has done of 
good or evil, and that sentence must be rendered according- 
ly.” Often, too, he gave thanks to God for the afflictions 
laid upon him, and repeated the words of the apostle, 
“ He scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” 

Bede still laboured on, anxious to complete his transla- 
tion into English of St. John's Gospel. His difficulty of 
breathing grew worse, while a slight swelling of the feet 
gave token of his approaching end. Still, he continued 
dictating, and m his usual cheerful way bade his scholars 
lose no time, saying, “ I know not how long I may last ; 
perhaps in a very short time my Maker may take me.” 

He lingered, however, through the night and early on 
Wednesday morning, when the rest of his scholars had left 
him to walk in procession, he was left alone with one who 
still continued writing at his dictation. The writer said 
to him, “ Most dear master, there is one more chapter 
wanting; do you think it troublesome to be asked any 
more questions “It is easily done,” said the dying 
man; “take thy pen and wnte quickly.” Busily the 
scribe toiled on till three in the afternoon, when Bede 
said he had something in his chest which he should like 
to give to his brethren in the monastery. He sent for 
them and divided among them what he had. While they 
wept dit parting from him, he said’ “It is time that I 
return to Him who made me, fashioning me out of noth- 

4 
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ing. I have lived long My righteous Judge has ordered 
all my life well. Now the time ot my release is at hand. 
I desire to depart and to be with Christ.” 



DEATH OB' BEDE. 


With such language Bede passed the afternoon jo5dully 
till the evening. Then the youth who was waiting for 
him said, ^^Dear master, there is yet one 'sentence un* 
written.’' He answered, “Write quickly,” Soon after 
the youth said, “It is finished at last” Bede replied, 
“ Thou hast spoken truly. It is finished. Hold up my 
head, and let me sit opposite to that holy place in which 
I was wont to jiray. There let me sit and call upon my 
heavenly Father.” Placed on the floor of his little room, 
he began to singj “ Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost.” When he had spoken the 
last word, he died, and his happy spirit ascended to sing 
praises heaven. He was afterwards called the “Ven- 
erable Bede,” because he was thought so worthy of respect 
for his goodness and his learning. 
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Progress oe Christianity in England. 

In less than a century and a half from the landing of 
Augustine to the death of Bede, more than 50 years before 
the conflicting kingdoms were united into one monarchy, 
every one of these kingdoms had become Christian. Each 
had its bishop or bishops^ who took' them seats in the 
great council of the nation ; sitting later as nobles with 
the earls. Peaceful monasteries arose in all quarters. 
Each great church, certainly each cathedral, had its mon- 
astery, the priests of which not only conducted the 
services of the church, but were missionaries in all the 
surrounding districts, Christianity became the law of 
,the land, the law underwent the influence of Christianity.^' 


THE CONTINENTAL TEUTONS OR 
GERMANS. 

Caesar mentions the Rhine as the common boundary of 
the Teutons and Celts, but he states that some Teuton 
tribes had crossed it to the westward. On the other hand 
a Celtic immigration had worked its way into the south of 
Germany, 

Manners. — The Germans, Cessar informs us, differed in 
several respects from the Celts. They were much less 
advanced in civilization ; they did not dwell together in 
towns, nor live under civil government. They took no 
interest in agriculture, but for the most part roamed from 
one spot to another for the sake of hunting and pasturage. 
'Their chiefs were simply the leaders they chose for each 
casual enterprise. Respect was early paid to women, and 
they were allowed to share in counsel and the conduct of 
public affairs. Their manners were simple and domestic ; 
the ties of marriage and kinship were held m special sanctity 


♦ Milman’a Latin ChrisHanxiy, vol. II., pp. 98, 99. 
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among them, Their women shared with them the hard- 
ships of warfare, cheering them to the battle, and minis- 
tering to them on the field, and acquiring thereby a 
right to share in their counsels. The Germans, though fierce 
and cruel to their enemies^ were hospitable and even 
generous to strangers from whom they had suffered no- 

The Continental Germans were divided into tliree chief 
tribes. The Eastern Germans were called Goths. They 
first occupied the southern coasts and islands of the 
Baltic. The island Gothland has its name from them. 
Some went southward and westward. The eastern 
portion received the name of Ostrogoths (East Goths),, 
and the western portion Visagoths (West Goths), The 
Franks were German tribes on the Bhine. Between the 
Goths and the Franks there were other German tribes,, 
one of the principal of which was called the Alemanni, The- 
French have given their name to the whole of Germany. 

Religion, — The Teutons believed that all inanimate 
objects and animate beings had spirits akin to their own. 
Men who practised witchcraft or magic floui’ished among 
them, and dreams were greatly regarded. Certain gods had 
attained prominence under similar names in many tribes ; 
but each had more or less its own special gods and observ- 
ances. 

The highest deity among the Teutons was Woden. 
The name means all-powerful. Woden gives victory in 
war, fertihty of soil, and the highest blessings. With such 
a warlike people, he was prominently the arrayer of wars, 
and battles. He is sometimes described as looking down 
on the earth through a window and hearing, Frigga, hia 
wife, sitting by bis side. He took up the heroes who fell 
in fight into his heavenly dwelling. 

Woden is represented sometimes as a water spirit'. 
Like the Hindu Eudra, severe pestilences spraim from 
^him and also their cure. The sun is his eye. To him 
are traced up all the races of heroes and kings. Wednes- 
day (Woden’s day) is an evidence of his importance. 
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Fbigg, or Fbigga, the wife of Woden, represents the 
inhabited earth. She tabes the highest rank among the 
-goddesses. She knows the fates of men, is consulted by 
Woden, presides over marriages, and is prayed to by the 
-childless. Balder is her son, whose fate she and Woden 
mourn together. 



THOR. 


Thob, or Dona.b, ranks next to Odin, He rules over 
fclouds and rain, lightning and thunder ; yet he is a father- 
ly god, though a punisWng one, and frequently angry. 
As crops are greatly affected by rain and thunderstorms, 
the control of them is ascribed to Thor. Like Woden, he 
■presides over the events of war, and receives his share of 
the spoils. 
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Thor is represented as enormously strong, with a long 
red beard, fiery eyes, girt with a belt of strength, swinging 
a hammer m his hand, wearing a crown of stars in his 
head. He rides m a chariot drawn by two goats. He is 
temble when angry, but naturally good-natured His 
hammer can split the mountains; the belt of strength 
doubles his divine strength 

Thor's wife, Sif, is a symbol of the earth, arid gold is 
termed her hair. 

Tiu was the third great god of the Teutons. His name 
is connected with the Sanskrit Hyaush, the Greek Zeus, 
the Latin Jupiter. The Teutons, from their cbaiacter, 
associated him chiefly with warlike deeds, though his sphere 
is wider than that. Though represented as Odin’s son, he 
becomes equal with him as a war god. He is the god of 
martial honour, the most daring of all the gods, the giver 
of valour. The Romans identified Tiu with their Mars. 
Tuesday is Tin’s day. 

Eeey presided over rain and sunshine and the fruits of 
the earth, dispensing wealth and good harvests. He had a 
ship, made by the dwarfs, capable of containing all the gods 
with their weapons and stores He is also said to have 
bad a sword of wonderful powers, which could put itself in 
motion against the giants, 

Freya, sister of Frey, as a goddess ranks next to Frigga, 
the wife of Woden. It is uncertain which of them gave 
name to Friday, Frigga’s or Freya’s day. She was the 
Teuton Venus, and was invoked by lovers She rides in a 
chariot drawn by two dogs. 

Oder, Freya’s husband, left her, and travelled into far 
countries, since which Freya continually seeks him, 
weeping tears of pure gold. Women after death go to Freya. 

Njord, the father of Freya, was a water deity, presiding 
over the winds and controlling the sea. Hence he was- 
invoked by fishermen and sailors. 

Lore, or Loki, is the spirit of evil, and pervades ah 
nature as a corrupting influence. Originally he appears as^ 
the companion and relative of Odin. He was fabled to have 
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FREYA, 


taken part in the creation of men, contributing evil desires. 
He became sly and treacherous, beautiful in appearance, 
but inconstant and evil, the slanderer of the gods, the 
contriver of deceit and fraud. Thus nobody honours 
him as a god. Hel, who presides over the land of death, 
IS his daughter. 
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The goddess Hel has a gloomy uDderground domain, 
surrounded by a fence. A dog stands outside of a cave, and 
howls loudly Hel binds the dying with chains which 
cannot be brokeu. She has a nethermost place for the 
wicked, where serpents vomit venom. 

The Supreme Deity cannot be identified with any of the 
Teutonic gods, but rather with that “ him who sent it,” 
who was before the beginning of creation. And the word 

God,” which IS a very old Teutonic word, is not identified 
with any particular named God. It is possible, therefore, 
that the named gods are mainly ancestors or hero gods or 
personifications of persons or departments of nature 

The Teutons peopled the unseen world with crowds 
of spirits of various kinds, heroes, giants, elves, dwarfs, etc 
There is a vast bod}' of mjiihology relating to magic, ghosts, 
devils, animals, and plants. 

Sacrifices. — ^Both prayer and sacrifice to the gods date 
from the earliest times. Sacrifices were frequently thank- 
offerings, a share of the gifts bestowed by a god being 
offered to him. Other sacrifices were expiatory, offered 
on occasions of disaster, famine, pestilence, etc. Human 
victims were occasionally offered in circumstances of 
special gravity ; frequently they were captured enemies, 
or slaves or criminals. Horses were favourite animals for 
sacrifice, hoise-flesh being very generally eaten by the 
Teutons The head was not eaten, but specially conse- 
crated to the gods. 

Pruit offerings occupy but a small space ; but drink is 
more prominent. Some drink was poured out to the 
household spirits, and at great festivals and sacrifices the 
gods were separately honoured, and horns full of liquor 
drunk to them 

Temples* — The old Teuton word for temple also means 
‘‘wood,” indicating that primitive Teuton worship was 
conducted in woods or proves There the deity dwelt, 
veiling bis form in the foliage ; there the hunter presented 
to him the game he had killed, and the herdsmen his 
horses, oxen, and rams. There are some traces also of 
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tlie worship of the gods on hill-tops, in caves, or by the 
river side. In groves no images are mentioned as being 
set up, and no temple walls seem to have enclosed the 
sacred space. But altars and sacred vessels were erected 
there, and heads of animals were hung from boughs. 
There were, however, some temples. 

The gods dwell together in Asgard. Twelve gods are 
reckoned, and twenty-six goddesses. 

A great ash-tree, Ygdrasil, was supposed by its branches 
to furnish bodies for mankind. Its roots extended 
through all worlds; its branches reached through the 
heavens, and fostered every living thing Under the root, 
which extended to the gods, was a holy fountain, where 
the gods sat m judgment. By this fountam were three 
maidens, Present, Past and Puture, who like the Greek and 
Homan Pates, fixed the lifetime of man and dispensed good 
fortune, there were others who gave men bad destinies. 

End of the World.— This resembles the MaMpralaya of 
Hmduism at the end of a Kalpa, when all the worlds 
with their inhabitants, gods and even BrahmA himself, 
are annihilated. Events happening to the Teutonic gods 
foreshadow their final destruction. The world is bocom- 
ihg worse and worse ; frightful calamities and strange 
miracles abound. After a great contest between evil 
and good spirits, the final destruction of all takes place. 
But after the earth and the heavens have all been con- 
sumed by flames, a new heaven and a new earth arise. 
All ills cease ; Balder comes. 


ULPHILAS AND THE CONVERSION OP THE 
GOTHS. 

UiiPHiLAS, commonly called the "'Apostle of the Goths 
was born a.d. 311 in Eastern Europe, north of the 
Danube. His name is supposed to mean 'wolfs cub.' 
When 21 years of age, he was sent as a hostage to Con- 
scantinople. During the ten years he resided there, he 
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acquired the Greek language. He also embraced Chris- 
tianity. The young convert was soon appointed to read the 
Scriptures in the congregation, which naturally turned 
his mind to the task of translation. But the Goths, 
for whom Ulphilas specially laboured, possessed no form 
of writing. The first business of the translator into the 
Gothic language was to invent letters for them. All the 
German dialects were at this time unwritten ; all had to 
be fixed in Greek or Latin characters. The letters of 
Ulphilas were modified from the Greek, but he invented 
four letters expressing sounds unknown to the Greeks. 
One of these was W, another Th. 

Ulphilas had now made himself a comprehensive lin- 
guist. He wrote m the Greek, the Latin, and the Gothic 
languages. He is said to have composed several theo- 
logical treatises now forgotten ; but his great work, the 
Gothic translation of the Sciiptures still exists m a great 
measure, though in an incomplete state. 

In the year 341, Ulphilas, then just thirty years of age, 
was raised from the humble rank of reader to that of bishop, 
through the influence of Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, 

For seven years Ulphilas was able to go about preaching, 
and many professed themselves Chiistians. A great 
persecution then arose against the new converts. After 
the martyrdom of many men and women, Ulphilas was 
driven, with a number of his people, south of the Danube, 
where they were kindly received by the Emperor Constan- 
tins. The learning and piety of Ulphilas marked him 
as a fitting associate in the numerous counsels held by 
Constantins. 

In 361 Constantins died. Julian, his successor, allowed 
the Christians to live in peace, but the era of Valentinian 
and Valens, from 363 to 378, was marked by floods, wars, 
and revolutions on the Lower Danube. 

Athanave, a Gothic chief, caused the image of his national 
divinity to be borne through the country on a waggon, 
and the Christians who refused to worship it were passed 
through the fire before it. 
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In 376 the Gothic tribes beyond the Danube were over- 
whelmed by a second irruption of the same savage races. 
Many of the Goths then sought the protection of the 
Eastern Empire. The Emperor Valens received them on 
condition that they gave up their arms and embraced the 
Christian faith. In a war which followed, Valens himself 
perished in the burning of a cottage m which he had 
taken refuge. 

The Emperor Theodosius the Great defeated the barba- 
rians several times, so that they were glad to sue for peace. 
He invited Ulphilas, now in his seventieth year and highly 
respected, to attend a Council, to be held at Constantino- 
ple, but his death occurred at the time the bishops were 
assembling. 

The religious opinions of Ulphilas differed in some 
respects from those held by the Christian Church They 
were first taught by a man named Anus, and hence they 
were called Arian A lower place was given to Jesus 
Christ than by the Christian Church. Some of the Em- 
perors were zealous Arians, and sought to spread their 
opinions. The Goths were largely Anans. 

Clovis and the Conversion of the Eranks 

As already mentioned, the Eranks were German tribes 
near the Rhine. They had occupied the greater part of 
Belgium. At the close of the fourth century, Clovis, sfcill 
a youth, on the death of his father was raised upon a buckler 
by bis brother warriors and acknowledged king. The wars 
in which he led them were uniformly successfu] He 
defeated the remnant of the Roman power, and checked 
an invasion of the Alemanni. 

Down to his thii^tieth year, Clovis continued to worship 
tbegods of his barbarian ancestors. He was, however, early 
impressed with the gentle spirit of the Christian ministers 
with whom he came in contact, and, instead of destroying 
their churches, allowed them the free exercise of their 
rites. His wife Clotilda was a Christian. While still 
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himself a pagan, he allowed his child to be baptized At 
the great fight of Tolbiac, afraid lest he should be beaten, 
he cried out, ‘'0 Jesus Christ, if thougivest me the victory, 
I will believe and be baptized, for I have called on my own 
gods in vam.” He did gam the victory, and felt for the 
time very thankful to God. The queen, who was glad, sent 
for Eemigius to come and instruct him. One day when the 
bishop was telling him about the Jews crucifying Christ, 
he was very angry and said, ‘'Would I had been there 
with my Pranks * I would soon have chastised them.'* He 
was baptized on Christmas day with a great deal of pomp 
and show, and more than three thousand of his soldiers 
were baptized at the same time 

Gaul was now nominally Christian, and became the 
bulwark alike of Christianity and southern cxvihzation 
against the barbarians of Germany. 


MISSIONAEIES TO THE CONTINENTAL 
GBEMANS 

COLUMBAN. 

After Ireland had been, to some extent, Christianised, 
it sent out missionaries to labour among the barbarous 
tribes of Switzerland and Germany. 

These Irish missionaries generally travelled in com- 
panies, their outfit a pastoral staff, a leathern water-bottle, 
a wallet, a leather case for their service hooks. They flocked 
across the sea, landed on the western shores of Prance and 
then pressed on to some forest, where they settled down, and 
by dint of great labour cleared some portion of the waste. 
Before long the wooden huts arose with the little chapel and 
tower by its side, with the abbot's chamber, the dining-hall, 
the kitchen, the barn for the gram and other buildings. 
There they lived, and prayed, and studied, preaching 
the word, taking care of the sick, and comforting the 
afflicted 
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One of the earliest of these missionaries was Columban, 
He was born m Ireland about the year 543^ of noble 
parents* At an early age he was placed under the vener- 
able abbott Senile His studies embraced, besides the 
scriptures, grammar, rhetoric, and geometry. His progress 
was so rapid that at an early age he wrote a commentary 
on the Psalms and other religious works. Afterwards he 
entered the monastery of Banchor, recently erected, but 
already flourishing and renowned under its founder, the 
holy Com gall. Gladly would Comgall have retained Colum- 
ban, but he had a strong desire to preach the Gospel to the 
pagan tribes on the continent of Europe. When he told 
Comgall of his work, although at first he remonstrated, 
he afterwards gave his consent. Columban had the 
true missionary spirit. He prayed thus: 0 my God, 

kindle our lamps that they may shme continually in Thy 
temple. Prom Thee, the everlasting light, may we receive 
ligbt, that our darkness may be dispelled, and that the 
darkness of the world may flee before us.’' 

Columban, when thirty years of age, with twelve com- 
panions from amongst the brethren, bade fare well to Ireland, 
and after barely touching on the shores of Britain landed 
in France in the year 580 A n. He found the kingdom of 
the Franks only Christian in name, and disturbed by furious 
wars. After traversing the country for some time and 
preaching the word, he came to Burgundy, where he was 
welcomed by Guntram, one of the grandsons of Clovis. 
Here he might have found a useful sphere of labour, but 
he wished for a sterner mission field. With his twelve 
companions he settled m the wild and desolate region of the 
Vosges mountains on the north-east of France over which 
wild tribes of Germany roamed. Over a range of 180 
miles in length and 30 in breadth, nothing was seen but 
parallel chams of defiles, divided by endless forest. 
War and devastations had well-nigh effaced every trace 
of Homan civolization. What had been cultivated, became 
once more the haunt of the bear and'the wolf. 

The number of the disciples of Columban increased 
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rapidly, and soon he had to lay the foundation of another 
monastery. The boundaries of each were marked out 
and the forest cleared. Within arose the humble cells of 
thatch and branches, and conspicuously the church with 
its round tower which could serve as a place of refuge in 
time of need. In the fields reclaimed, the seed was sown, 
and in autumn the brethren reaped the golden harvest. 
The people, Christians and pagans, w'ere greatly moved. 
Hundreds flocked to hear their religious instruction, and 
hundreds more were led to copy their labours in clearing 
and tilling the land 

The disci]Dlme of the monastery was severe. Incessant 
toil either m the field or in copying manuscripts, the 
observance of repeated devotional exercises, three by day 
and three by night, with miniue regulations extending to 
every motion of the body, were the methods employed by 
Columban m moulding to implicit obedience those who 
were admitted to his society. 

The following were some of the rules preserved ’ Let 
the monk perform his allotted task with diligence , only 
when wearied out let him retire to bed; let him be com- 
pelled to rise before he has slept sufficiently , when he is 
injured, let him hold his peace; let him obey without 
questioning, let his fare be homely and sparing, sufficient 
to support life without weighing down the spirit, — a 
little bread, vegetables, pulse or flour mixed with water; 
let this be his diet, as becometh one who professeth to seek 
in heaven an eternal crown. 

But the abbot taught his disciples that the essence of 
true piety did not consist in externals ; true religion con- 
sisted not in the outward humility of the body, but of the 
heart. He himself set them a worthy example. After 
working as hard in clearing the forest as the best of them, 
he would retire to read and meditate on the Scriptures, 
which he always carried with him. On Sundays and high 
festivals he sought a cave where he would devote himself 
to prayer and meditation, and so prepare for celebrating 
the holy services of the day. 
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But Columban was not without his sorrows and an- 
xieties. Death earned off seventeen of the brethren, and 
he buried them in a portion of the forest he had so lately 
cleared. His strict life excited the prejudices of the 
Frankish clergy, whose worldlmess stood rebuked by his 
self-denial. 

Thiern, the young king of the country often visited the 
monastery. Columban solemnly reproved him for his im- 
moral life, and urged him to marry His mother, who 
saw in a queen a death-blow to all her influence, was un- 
bounded in her rage against Columban. Through her 
influence, Columban was forcibly taken away from his 
monastery and put on board a ship bound for Ireland. 
But a storm arose and the vessel was driven back, when 
Columban and his companions landed in France. 

Although Columban was kindly received by the French 
king, he resolved to proclaim the faith among the pagan 
tribes in Switzerland. One of his companions was an 
Irish monk, named Gallus, They finally settled at a small 
town on the lake of Constance. Here they found the ruins 
of a church, within which were tliree images of brass, 
gilded, fixed to the wall, which the people were wont to 
worship as the presiding deities of the place, and to 
invoke their protection. 

At a great festival Columban asked G-allus, who was 
acquainted with the native language, to address the people 
on the folly of idolatry, and proclaim to them the one 
living and true God and His son Jesus Christ. Then taking 
the idols, he broke them in pieces, and flung them into the 
lake. The people were divided. Some seeing the inabil- 
ity of the gods to help themselves were baptised, others 
went away filled with anger and bent on revenge. 

Columban and his companions remained there upwards 
of three years, erected a monastery, and cleared aporfcion of 
the forest. At first their hardships were very great Gallus 
provided for the wants of the community by making nets 
and fishing on the lake. 

The heathen party roused against them one of the 
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native chiefs, and Oolumban resolved to leave the neighbour- 
hood. With a single companion he crossed the Alps, and 
repaired to the court of the king of the Lombards m 
Northern Italy, by whom he was cordially welcomed. 
The king bestowed on him the territory of Bobbio, situat- 
ed in a defile of the Apennines. Here were the rums of 
a church, which Columban, with the aid of companions, 
who quickly joined him, restored. Here he erected the 
famous monastery of Bobbio. Though invited by the sole 
king of the Pranks to return to the scene of his early labours, 
Colnmhan spent the remaining years of his life in his new 
monastery, where he died, aged seventy-two, 615 a.d, 


Gallus, the Apostle of Switzeblanu. 

It has been mentioned that Gallus was one of the 
twelve companions of Columban, and for years they 
worked together. Oolumban left Switzerland and went to 
Italy. Gallus, prevented by a severe attack of fever from 
accompanying Columban across the Alps, remained be- 
hind. Por a time he remained with some companions, 
finding employment for his boats and nets on the waters of 
Lake Constance. 

After a time Gallus wished to find a place in the forest 
where he could find a cell for himself and the other monks 
to live in, and where they might till the ground. He went 
to a friend, named Hillibald, who used often to he in the 
woods catching birds for food and asked him to help him. 
His friend told him about the wild beasts* which lived in 
the forest ; but Gallus said, If God be with us, who 
can be against us ? all things work together for good to 
them that love God.^’ . ■ 

Then Hillibald said, “ Take some bread and a little net 
in your bag to-morrow, and I will take you into the 
forest.” As they went on, Hillibald*g'ot hungry, and said, 
to hixn, ‘‘ Let us now take some bread and water, that we 
may be strengthened for the rest of the journey.” But 
Gallus would not -eat or ,driik tilhhe had found a suitable 
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place. So they went on till the evening ; and then they 
came to a spot where there was a beautiful clear stream, 
in which were plenty of fish Gallus thought this would 
do, and having caught some of the fish with the little net . 
that he took with him, they boiled them, and ate them , 
with the bread they had brought. 

There in that wild and savage country, amongst 
mountains covered with ice and snow, Galius settled. 
He was joined by a deacon, named John, and twelve other 
monks, with whose assistance he cleared the waste, and 
erected the famous monastery which now bears his name. 
Here Gallus spent the rest of his life, superintending fox 
twelve years the labours of his monastic brethren. At an 
urgent request be w^ent to Arban, and preached to a large 
congregation Setting out on his return he was attacked 
with fever, and before he could regain his favorite retreat, 
was overtaken by death, A n. 627 

Gallus, like his master Golumban, was eminent for 
self-denial and usefulness. He reclaimed from barbarism 
the districts bordering on the Black Forest He taught 
the people the arts of agriculture as well as the duties of 
religion His humble cell became after his death the 
resort of thousands of pilgrims, and was replaced by a more 
magnificent edifice, erected under the auspices of one of 
the French kings. During the ninth and tenth centuries 
it was the asylum of learning, and one of the most cele- 
brated schools of Europe. 


WILLIBROED. 

Missions TO THE Saxons oe Nobtheen Gebmany 

The ancestors of the English, called Saxons, came from 
the coasts of Denmark and Prussia. In course of time a 
number of them became Christians, while those who re- 
mained in their native country remained heathen. 

Some of the English Christians had a strong desire to 

5 
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carry the Gospel to Erisia, the country of their ancestors 
Among them was a good man, named Egbert. When 
about to sail with some zealous brethren, a storm shattered 
the vessel in which he was about to embark. A vision 
also bade him remain in Ireland to instruct those in the 
monasteries. He looked out, however, other labourers 
who would carry on the work. 

In Northumbria, m the north-east of England, Willi- 
brord was born, and was sent, quite a child, to the 
monastery at Bipon to be instructed, There were no schools 
then, except at the monasteries ; the people were very 
Ignorant, hardly any besides the monks could read or 
write. Willibrord made great progress in his learning, 
and when he got older he went to Ireland, where he 
studied for twelve years under Egbert. 

When 32 years of age, Willibrord, yielding to the 
solicitations of Egbert, agreed to go with twelve com- 
panions to Erisia. After arriving safely, he was heartily wel- 
'Gomed by Pepin THeristal, a French general who had 
lately been successful in several engagements against 
Sadbod, a powerful Native prince, and a warm supporter 
tof heathenism. 

Willibrord preached with such zeal in the districts 
lately taken from Eadbod, that many embraced Christian- 
ity. At the end of four years Pepin sent him to Borne, 
with the request that he might be made a Bishop. 

Sergius, the Pope, in 696 A.n., willingly agreed to the 
request, and in 696 ad., Wilhbrord, under the narhe of 
Clemens, was consecrated Archbishop, with his seat at 
Utrecht. Here Willibrord established himself, and bemg 
assisted by the brethren he had brought over from Ireland 
and others who followed, he succeeded in evangelising a 
considerable portion of Frankish Frisia, and in building 
several churches and monasteries. 

The following year Willibrord wished to go to Denmark 
to plant there the Christian faith. His efforts, however, 
were rendered useless by the terror inspired by Ongend, a 
ferocious Dane. All that he could do was to take back 
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"With him to Utrecht, thirty boys to be educated as future 
xaissionaries. 

On h-is way back a storm drove him for shelter to the 
island of Heligoland, then much larger than it is at present, 
and known by the name of Fositesland, from the German 
deity, Uosite, son of Balder, to whom it was dedicated 
It was considered so sacred that it was unlawful to touch 
any animal living there, or, except in solemn silence, to 
’drink of its holy well. Willibrord, having to wait some 
time for a fair wind, killed several of the sacred cattle to 
provide food for his crew, and baptized three of the lads 
he had brought with him, in the sacred spring. It would 
have been better if Willibrord had tried to teach the 
people the folly of their idolatry before killing the beasts 
and baptizing in the well. 

The people of the island, thunderstruck at what Willi- 
brord had done, expected that their god would vindicate 
his power by striking him down with instant death. As 
nothing happened, they sent messengers to Eadbod, then 
in the island. Willibrord was instantly summoned into 
the presence of the chief, who decided that one of the 
three offenders must die The lots were cast thrice before 
the victim could be determined. At last one was taken and 
put to death to appease the wrath of Bosite. 

When Eadbod asked Willibrord to explain his conduct, 
he spoke to him very plainly. 

“ It IS not a god, 0 king,’’ said he, '' whom thou wor- 
shippest, but an evil spirit who has led thee into fatal 
error. Eor there is no other god but One, who made the 
heaven, the earth, the sea, and all that they contain. He 
who worships this God, with true faith, shall receive 
eternal life. I am His servant and call upon you this day to 
abandon these dumb idols, and believe in one God 
Almighty, and be baptized. If thou follow my words 
thou shall enjoy eternal hfe , but if thou despise the way 
of salvation, know assuredly that thou shalt suffer eternal 
j)umshment with the wicked one whom thou obeyest,” 

Eadbod was astonished at the boldness of the speech, 
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but sent Willibrord back, with an honourable escort, tu 
Pepin, king of Prance. 

Encouraged by the protection of Pepin and his succes- 
sor Charles Martel, Wilhbrord visited all parts of his 
diocese, preaching m every town and village where the 
people had become Christians, urging them to stand fast 
and to glorify God by a life becoming the religion they 
professed. 

When news of Willibrord’s success reached England, 
many earnest Christians left to take part in his labours. 
Among them were two brothers, named Bwald, who 
selected the territory of the Old Saxons as their field. In 
the^first village they entered, they met with a friendly re- 
ception. Encouraged by this, they expressed a wish to see 
their chief as they had a message of the utmost importance. 

Meanwhile their daily prayers, singing of psalms and , 
mysterious rites excited the suspicion of the Saxons, and 
they began to fear that if the strangers were introduced' 
to their chiefs he might be led to give up his ancestral 
faith. They therefore fell upon them one day unexpectedly, 
and having beheaded one of the brothers and cut the other 
to pieces, flung their bodies into the Ehine, The chief,, 
however was not pleased with what had taken place. He 
slew all the inhabitants of the villages, and laid them in 
ashes. The bodies of the martyrs were afterwards 
recovered from the river, and buried with much pomp at 
Cologne. 

Wulfram. — Among the fellow-labourers of Wilhbrord, 
was bishop Wolfram, who preached the Gospel with much 
success. 

Wolfram found the people addicted to offering human 
sacrifices. Some were hanged, others were strangled, others 
were drowned m the sea or some river Once on a great 
festival Wulfram saw a boy being led forth as a sacrifice. 
The gibbet had been erected, and a vast crowd had 
assembled to feast their eyes on the cruel sight. Among 
those present was Eadbod, with whom W^ulfram pleaded 
earnestly that the boy’s life might be spared, This the 
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'Chief said could nofc be. The boy had been marked out by 
lot as the victim, and he must die. As Wulfram 
continued pleading for the boy’s life, the chief said, If 
your Christ can save him from death, he may be his 
servant and yours for ever.” Upon this the rope was 
fastened round the neck of the victim and he was thrown 
off Meanwhile Wulfram. had flung himself on his knees 
and prayed earnestly that God would glorify His name by 
saving the boy’s life. The rope then broke and the victim 
fell to the ground. Wulfram finding that life was not 
oxfcinct, took measures to recover the boy, and he was 
•afterwards sent with others similarly saved to the monastery 
of Fontenelli, 

At another time, two sons of a widow, one seven, the 
other five years of age, were selected for sacrifice, A stake 
was erected on the sea-shore, to which the boys were fasten-* 
-ed, to be drowned by the rising tide. As the waves crept 
nearer, the elder of the two children tried to support the 
younger on his shoulders, to save him for a little time at 
least from death. The crowd was watching anxiously for 
the end, when Wulfram again went to Eadbod and begged 
the life of the children your God, Christ,” replied 

Eadbod, will deliver them, you may have them for your 
use ” Upon this the bishop prayed earnestly, and the 
waves left the spot where the children stood. The bishop 
then went into the water, and seizing one of the children in 
his right hand, and the other in his left, took them home to 
their mother. 

Wulfram’s labours had a considerable effect upon the 
people. Even Eadbod’ s son consented to be baptized, and 
the chief himself is said to have had at one time serious 
thoughts of following his example Many gladdened the 
heart of Wulfram by, at least, a nominal profession of Chris- 
tianity before his death m a.d, 720. 

On the decease of Eadbod, Charles Martel once more 
^reduced the Frisians to a state of nominal subjection. 
This enabled Willibrord to press forward his labour, with 
greater hope of permanent success. But he had already been 
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joined by a still more distingnished missionary, whose 
success speedily eclipsed his own, and who won for himself 
the name of the ‘‘Apostle of Germany.'’ 


BONIFACE, 

“The Apostle of' Germany.” 

At the beginning of the eighth century of the Christian 
era, Christianity had already established itself within the 
territories which had once formed the provinces of the 
Eoman empire. Italy, Spain, France were nominally 
Christian. The Saxons, too, who had invaded England, 
through the labours of Augustine, Aidan, Cuthbert, and 
other missionaries, had accepted the Gospel. But the Saxons 
who remained behind in the central regions of Europe 
were still heathen. Their conversion to Christianity was 
largely due to him whose history is now to be described, 
and who has been well called the “Apostle of Germany.'' 

Bomface, whose English name was Winfred, was born 
in Devonshire in the year a.d 680, in the time of the 
Saxon kings. The names of his parents are unknown, 
but his father is said to have been of noble birth He 
was nursed by his mother with great tenderness, and his 
father, preferring him to his other children, spared no 
pains on his early educational training that he might have 
a distingmshed secular career. But those purposes of 
worldly advancement were strongly opposed by Winfred, 
when he was little more than a child. Some pious monks 
were in the habit of visiting his father’s house, to instruct 
the family in religious truth, and little Winfred used to 
sit dovm and listen to them with great attention. Perhaps 
it was seeing and hearing these good men that made him 
wish to be a monk. His father was much against this, 
till at length, alarmed by a dangerous illness, he relented, 
and at the age of seven years Winfred was sent to an Abbey 
School at Exeter. The library there was small, and Win- 
fred soon exhausted its stores. At his own request, he 
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was removed to the Abbey of Nntescelli, m Hampshire, 
which was rich in books and teachers. There he made 
such progress that in course of time he was placed at the 
head of the school. His fame for learning, wisdom, and 
piety spread through all the south of England, and crowds 
flocked around to hear his expositions of Scripture, 

At the age of thirty he was ordained a priest, and from 
his well known talents he was on several occasions en- 
trusted with business of importance. The king honoured 
him with his confidence, and be might have risen to a 
high position in the church. But other aspirations had 
now taken possession of his soul. He thought of the 
country from which his Saxon ancestors had come, and 
he longed to carry the G-ospel to his pagan kindred in 
their German home 

This desire was probably awakened by what he heard 
of the labours of Willibrord among the heathen tribes of 
Friesland, who inhabited the country now known as the 
coasts of Holland and Hanover. They were closely allied 
to the Anglo-Saxons, and spoke the same language. 
They were a very barbarous' race, living like fish in the 
water, and holding intercourse ‘with other nations only by 
sea Their land was uncultivated, and scarcely a human 
habitation was to be seen. 

The Abbot tried to dissuade Winfred from his dangerous 
enterprise^; but m vam. With three of the monks whom 
he had inspired with his own missionary zeal, he sailed 
for Friesland. The western portion of Friesland had at 
an earlier period been conquered by the Franks, and there 
the Gospel had been preached and churches established 
principally through Willibrord and his companions. Win- 
fred arrived at an unfavourable time. Eadbod, king of the 
Frisians, taking advantage of the death of the king of the 
Franks, seized West Friesland, burned the Christian 
churches, and began a fierce persecution of the Frisian 
converts On the approach of winter, Winfred returned 
to Nutescelli 

Soon after he came back, the Abbot died, and Winfred 
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was strongly urged to allow himself to be chosen as his 
successor. But the missionary spirit still burned within 
him. The following year he again set out for the continent 
Before beginning his labours, he went to JRonie to obtain 
the sanction of the Pope, m the belief that this would 
conduce to his success. He took with him letters of 
commendation fiom bis friend, the Bishop of Winchester 
Arriving at Eome he was warmly received by Gregory II., 
who then occupied the papal chair, The pope blessed him, 
and under the name of Boniface, which means a ‘‘ doer of 
good works,” authorized him to proclaim the Gospel in 
Germany wherever he might find an opportunity _He 
was commanded ‘'to baste and kindle among the nations 
bound in the errors of paganism, that saving fire which 
our Lord came to cast on earth, so that God might grant 
him to lead them into the kingdom of God by the preaching 
of the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to infuse the 
reasonable doctrines of Holy Scripture into their ignorant 
minds.” Portified with this commission, Boniface set 
out for Germany. But to what district m the unknown 
land should he turn 

The chief object of Boniface w^as the conversion of his 
kindred in Old Saxony ; but the door was shut against his 
entrance there. Two of WiHibrord’s companions had 
gone there to preach the Gospel ; but no sooner was the 
object of their mission discovered than they were cruelly 
murdered. Direct access to this stronghold of heathen- 
ism being for the present impossible, Boniface tried to 
Christianise the tribes on the frontier. He therefore 
entered into Thuringia, a district on the south of that 
occupied by the Saxons. To this region the Gospel had 
been brought thirty years before by Kilian, an Irish 
missionary, but some of the tribes had relapsed to 
heathenism, Here Boniface laboured for a season, in- 
spiring the Christians whom he found with new life and 
courage, and persuading some of the heathen to part with 
their idols, 

Hearing that Eadbod, the king of the Frisians, was 
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dead, Boniface went to Holland, the scene of his earliest 
missionary effort. He travelled throughout the country, 
preaching wherever he went ; Christians who had fallen 
away in times of persecution were restored ; thousands of 
pagans turned from their idols , heathen temples were 
overthrown, and replaced by Christian churches. Willibrord 
was now an old man and Boniface was strongly urged to 
become his successor, but nothing could prevail on him to 
accept the position. He had given himself to the work of 
evangelizing the heathen Germans, and he returned again 
to Thuringia, accompanied by some of his Frisian converts. 
He found the country in a miserable condition. The 
Saxons were ravaging everywhere with fire and sword. The 
Christians were so severely persecuted that some had 
relapsed into paganism, and the rest were obliged to conceal 
themselves Boniface shared with them their trials, and 
his life was m constant danger, hut in spite of all he 
continued his work, restoring the fallen, and strengthening 
those who held to the faith. Two chiefs, attracted by his 
preaching, were baptised. A- monastery was founded, and 
in course of time multitudes, both in Hesse and on the 
borders of Saxony, received the Gospel. 

• A monk was sent to make known to the Pope these 
gratifying results, and in 723 a.d he summoned Boniface 
once more to Borne. Boniface was made a bishop with 
a general authority over all whom he might win over from 
paganism to the Christian fold. He also received letters 
of commendation to the king of the Franks, and the chiefs 
of the countries where he was about to labour Boniface 
found on his return that matters had not improved during 
his absence. Some of his converts had remained firm m 
the faith, but many, still under the spell of their old 
superstitions, had mixed their new and old creed m wild 
confusion. They still worshipped groves and fountains, 
stilly consulted fortune-tellers, and cast lots, still offered 
sacrifice on the old altars, mixing up the words of Scripture 
with those which they had been accustomed to use in the 
worship of their gods! 
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BONIFACE CUTS DOWN AN OAK. 


A decisive step was necessary. At G-eismar, in Upper 
Hesse, there stood a gigantic and venerable oak tree^ 
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sacred to Thor, the god of thunder. It bad been regarded 
with superstitious awe and veneration by the people, and 
beneath its gloomy shade their most solemn rites had for 
centuries been performed. In vain hadBomface declaimed 
against idolatry, the presence of that sacred tree counter- 
acted in the minds of his hearers every impression he had 
made He determined therefore to remove an object of 
such superstitious reverence With axe in hand, he went 
to the spot with some of his associates in labour. He had 
made known what he was going to do and thousands of the 
heathen flocked to the place, some doubtful, but the 
greater part beheving that the god would avenge himself 
by striking his enemy dead on the spot. Every eye was 
fixed on Boniface as he advanced and struck a vigorous 
blow A cry of horror burst from the excited, crowd; but 
as stroke after stroke of the axe fell, it became clear that 
Thor could not protect his own. In vam was Thor sup- 
plicated to show his power and avenge himself Before 
long a crashing was heard ; the helpless idol fell thunder- 
ing on the ground, rent and broken by the fall A deep 
impression was produced on the heathen, many of whom 
renounced their idols. To deepen the impression, Bom- 
lace built a church of the wood of the fallen tree, wherein 
the true God would be worshipped 

After this throughout Hesse and Thuringia the Gospel 
made rapid progress Heathen temples disappeared ; hum- 
ble churches rose up amidst the forest openings ; monas- 
teries sprung up where a fruitful soil and the presence of 
running water showed an inviting site ; the land was clear- 
ed and brought under the plough ; and the sound of prayer 
and praise awoke unwonted echoes in the forests The 
harvest truly was plenteous, but the labourers were few 
Boniface therefore invited assistance from his native land. 
In the year 733 he addressed a circular letter to the 
bishops, abbots and clergy in England begging their assist- 
ance “We beseech you,” he writes, “that ye will remem- 
ber US in your prayers to God and our Lord Jesus Christ,, 
who would have all men to be saved and come to a knowl- 
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•edge of the truth, that He will vouchsafe to convert to the 
true faith the hearts of the heathen Saxons, that they 
may be delivered from the snares of the Evil One, where- 
with they are now held captive. Have compassion on 
them, brethren. They often say, ‘ We are of one blood 
with our brothers in England ’ Eemember they are your 
kinsmen according to the flesh. Eemember that the time 
for working is short. Aid us, then, while it is yet daj^” 

In other letters he begs for copies of different portions of 
the Scriptures. He wiote for a copy of the Epistles of 
Peter with gilded letters, for him to use when he was 
preaching. He thought the people might learn to rever- 
ence the Scriptures more if they saw them written in gold. 
He also a sked for copies of the Gospels, written in large letters 
because his .sight was weak. Commentaries, especially 
those of Bede, were also solicited. The appeals of Boniface 
were not in vain. Prayer was offered for his success , 
books, money, and other necessaries were contributed for 
his help Better still, for the last 25 years of his life, and 
for many years after his death, a constant stream of men 
and women flowed from England, Ireland and France 
into Germany to take part in the work of educating and 
Ghristiamzmg its inhabitants. Some were men of learn- 
ing, others were skilled workmen, so that hand in hand 
with Christianity, education and the arts of civilized life 
found a home in the German wilderness. 

On the death of Gregory II., Boniface m 732 a.d., once 
more crossed the Alps and sought an interview with his 
successor, Gregory III The new Pope received him with 
more than ordinary respect, and made him an Archbishop, 
with power to visit and organize the churches in Germany. 

Boniface established many monasteries, but the most 
celebrated was that of Fulda m Hesse, founded in 744 
A.D. Within a year it had 400 inmates. The Abbot 
wrote of them “ Some are missionaries appointed to 
minister to the churches and people in sundry places ; 
some are monks ; some are children sent here for instruc- 
tion ; and a few are old men^ who have lived a long time 
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with me, helped me, and shared my labours.’’ Many 
were the Bain{;-like, learned and zealous men which that 
missionary centre brought forth, 

Boniface was now growing old — about three score and 
ten — and his long and incessant labours had begun to tell 
upon his constitution He had planted the Christian 
church amongst a hundred thousand Q-ermans. He had 
founded nurseries of learning and civilization at several 
places in the Teutonic forests. He had kept up commu- 
nication with England and induced numerous helpers to 
come from his native land to aid him in his work. He 
had placed devoted labourers in the remotest districts of 
the vast wilderness, and cheered them by his exhortations 
and example. He obtained leave from the Pope to 
appoint a successor, while he intended to return to his 
beloved Eulda, that there he might pray for a blessing on 
his labours and end his days in peace. 

But the old man could not rest. In 755 A.D., when 75 
years of age, he resolved to visit again Frisia, the scene of 
his earliest labours, to strengthen the Christians, and to 
redeem the land from the remaining paganism. From 
that missionary journey he felt that he never would return, 
He gave his last solemn charge to his successor, and 
directed that in the book-chest which he always took with 
him on his journey, should be placed a famous treatise on 
“ The Advantage of Death,” and along with it a shroud,, 
m which his body was to be carried hack to Fulda. With 
about fifty clergymen and laymen, he sailed down the 
Ehine, At Utrecht he was joined by Ins old pupil Bobin, 
the bishop. They then went together into the eastern 
part of Frisia, threading their way through the villages 
scattered heroj and there among the marshes. 

For a time all went on well. The missionaries were 
welcomed by several of the tribes, and were enabled to lay 
the foundations of several churches. Gladdened by the 
accession of many converts, they at length reached the 
hanks of a river not far from Docktim, where he had ap- 
pointed the converts to meet him the following day. As 
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he waited their approach, the sound of the pagan war-cry 
burst on his ear. The heathen Frisians, enraged at the 
success of the missionaries, had sworn to put to death the 
enemies of their gods. Some of the followers of Boniface 
-counselled resistance and would have defended him with 
their lives , but he stepped forward and commanded them 
to forbear, and to await with patience the crown of mar- 
tyrdom Let us not return evil for eYil,’‘ said he : “ the 
long-expected day has come, and the time of our departure 
is at hand. Strengthen yourselves in the Lord, and He 
will redeem your souls. Be not afraid of those who can 
only kill the body, but put your trust m God, who will 
.speedily give you an eternal reward, and an entrance into 
His heavenly kingdom," 

Calmed by his words, his followers bravely awaited the 
onset of their enemies, who rushed upon them and quickly 
despatched them, 52 in number, Boniface himself, praying 
and still holding in his hand a copy of the Gospels, met 
the martyr’s death. The heathen speedily searched the 
tents of the missionaries; but instead of the treasures , 
they expected, found only the book cases which Boniface 
had brought with him. These they rifled, scaLtermg some 
of the volumes over the plain and hiding others among the 
marshes, where they remained till they were afterwards 
picked up. With the remains of the great missionary, they 
were removed to Fulda. There for many a year might be 
seen the shroud he had carried with him, and the Advan- 
tage of Death," sprinkled with his blood 

Thus Boniface died in 755 a.d. He was a man who 
could say, '' No," and a strict disciplmarian, but his letters 
show the kindness of his nature, and the number of his 
devoted personal followers proves that he could wm and 
retain men’s hearts. His spirit lived after him m many 
of his disciples, who continued the work he had begun. 
He planted the Christian church among the people of 
Central Germany, and founded centres of civilisation and 
learning amid its forests. He organised the church and 
provided for its future government 
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PoBCiBLE Baptism of the Saxons by Charle- 
magne. 

Charlemagne (born a d. 742; died 814) was the 
greatest monarch of his time. He was the son of Pepin, 
king of France, but he became ruler, not only of France, 
but of nearly the half of Germany and Northern Italy. 
In the year 800 he was crowned Emperor of the West, by 
Pope Leo IH, 

All along the eastern frontier of the Frank dominions 
of Charlemagne lay the Saxons. They were a numer- 
ous people, spread over a vast territory, retaining in the 
oighth "century the barbarous manners, the idolatrous 
religion, and the predatory habits of their ancestors. The 
result was that the civilised Frank kingdom suffered from 
the incursions of the Saxons, as the Roman Empire used 
to do from those of the Franks. 

Charlemagne did not commence war with the Saxons, 
for a state of war between the two peoples had existed for 
centuries. What he did was no longer to content himself 
with a war of defence and reprisals, but to put an end to 
those hostilities by a war of conquest. It was the longest, 
the most bloody and most difficult of all his wars. It was 
carried on m seventeen campaigns, which extended over 
33 years. 

In 774, the Saxons, taking advantage of Charlemagne’s 
absence in Italy, broke into the French territory, harrying 
the country with fire and sword. Charlemagne took the 
field against them, with the determination not to lay 
down his arms till he had compelled them to embrace the 
Christian religion or had exterminated them. Priests and 
monks followed his victorious armies, the conquered were 
invited to receive baptism ; churches were built and 
monasteries founded Two years later the Saxons again 
broke out into a general revolt. The fighting Saxon 
men retreated before Charlemagne, and the elders of the 
people met him, all offering to submit to his rule and to 
receive the Christian faith. An immense crowd of 
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Saxons, men, women, and children were baptised in the 
river m presence of the conquering troops. 

In 782, there was another outbreak of hostilities In 
the regions between the Ems and the?Elbe, the churches 
were burnt, the Christians scattered, and the missionaries 
slam who had not found safety in flight. 

The anger of Charlemagne was roused, and he resolved 
upon the infliction of a terrible chastisement. All 
who had taken an active part m the recent outrages were 
ordered to be delivered to him, and in one day 4,500 men 
were beheaded. This massacre left a deep stain upon the 
character of Charlemagne. 

The massacre, instead of filling the Saxons with terror, 
inspired them with rage, and the whole country broke out 
into insurrection Charlemagne brought an irresistible 
force into the country, and tlireatened the penalty of death 
against the refusal of baptism, against -setting fire to 
churches, the offering of human sacrifices, and against 
certain barbarian superstitions Parents neglecting to have 
their children baptised within a year of their birth, were 
punishable by a fine. A similar penalty was incurred by 
sacrificing m the groves or any other act of pagan worship. 
Thus Charlemagne endeavoured to compel the people to 
forsake their barbarian customs, and to embrace Christian- 
ity as the only means of effectually taming these wild spirits. 

The Saxon territory was reduced to the form of a 
province, and divided into several bishoprics. Churches 
were gradually established, and the people became nomin- 
ally Christian and civilised. 


CONVERSION OE THE NORTHMEN. 

The Noethmen belonged to the great Teutonic or 
German family, The name was used m the eighth century 
to describe the inhabitants of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, Living on the coasts, they left them in their boats 
to plunder the neighbouring countries, and came to former 
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settlements. Forthree centiiriesthey infested theEuropean 
seas. Fierce and reckless robbers, they were everywhere 
the object of detestation and terror. They were particu- 
larly hostile to monasteries and religious establishments. 
The monks and nuns were cruelly treated, and the build- 
ings often set on fire. 

Woden, called Odin, was their principal deity. He was 
represented as one-eyed, wearing a broad hat, and wide 
mantle. He had a wonderful spear which he lent to heroes. 
To him were attached two wolves and two ravens, follow- 
ing the fight and seizing on corpses. 

Odin dwelt in a great hall, Valhalla, its ceiling supported 
by spears, its roof formed of shields. To it Odin invited all 
those who were wounded or fell in battle. There they were 
fetched and attended by the V alkyries, Odin's waiting maids. 

The belief in Valhalla exercised a great influence on 
the Teutons. The warrior was cheered when dying by 
the thought that the Valkyries had been sent to invite 
him to Valhalla ; only by true courage could he win Odin’s 
welcome Cowards he would despise and drive away, and 
thus it was misery to the Teutons or Norsemen not to die 
valiantly in battle. In Valhalla there is perpetual food, a 
miraculous boar, cooked every day, but becoming whole 
again every night ; and perpetual supplies of beer furnish- 
ed drmk. The day m heaven was supposed to be spent 
in fighting, and the nights in feasting and drinking. 

Thor was the national god of the Norwegians, and hie 
temples and statues were most numerous in Norway and 
Sweden. Even into comparatively modern times, there 
was special observance of Thursday ^Thor’s day) His 
sturdy strength recommended him specially to certain 
peoples, and prayers, oaths, curses retained his memory 
often and longer than that of any other god. 

Ansxar, the Apostle of Denmark 

Denmark means the ‘ country of the Danes.’ It con- 
sists of a low sandy peninsula, very much indented by 
shallow winding inlets, called fiords. 
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Charlemagne had in view the conversion of the Danes, 
and he intended to plant a church near Hamburg which 
should become a missionary centre. This plan, though 
interrupted by his death, was taken up hy his son Louis. 
Harold, king of Denmark, asked the assistance of Louis 
in a dispute, and Ebbo, primate of France, accompanied 
the army sent to his aid. After three years the primate 
returned accompanied by Harold, his queen, and a number 
of Danes, who were all baptised with great pomp. 

Ebbo wished a missionary to accompany the newly 
baptised king, but the ferocity of the Northmen long 
deterred any one from offering himself. At last he 
heard of a volunteer, named Anskar, who, though of 
noble birth, had been devoted by his parents to the 
monastic life. He was born about the year a,d. 801, and 
when only five years of age, he lost his mother. He 
early exhibited the deepest religious enthusiasm, and 
devoted himself to his studies with great zeal. His talents 
and Christian character brought him into general notice, 
-and when a new monastic outpost was founded, Anskar was 
elected to superintend its school and preach to the people. 

When on a visit to the older monastery, Anskar learn- 
ed that a monk was needed to accompany the Danish 
Harold to his native land, and that he had been nominated 
for the arduous work. His brethren set before him the 
hardships and perils of the undertaking, but he was im- 
moveable in his resolve to go. A single associate, named 
Autberfc, agreed to accompany him. . 

The Mission met with little success. Before long 
Harold was obliged to fly from his kingdom. Anskar had 
also to leave, and Autberfc died in a.d. 830. 

Ambassadors from Sweden to the Court of Louis an- 
nounced that many of their countrymen were favourably 
disposed towards Christianity, and begged the Emperor 
to send them teachers. Louis at once thought of Anskar, 
and bade him leave Denmark for a more hopeful mission. 

Anskar, with a companion named Witmar, set out in 
A.D. 831 with presents from the Emperor to the king of 
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Sweden* But the voyage was full of disappointment. Their 
vessel was attacked by pirates who plundered it, includ- 
ing the presents to the Swedish king Hungry and nearly 
naked, they were put on shore, and they had to make their 
way through forests infested with bears and wolves and 
over snow-covered mountains till they reached the port of 
Birka* They were well received by King Biorn and al- 
lowed to baptise any who wished to become Christians. 
Herigar, the king’s counsellor, declared himself a convert, 
and erected a church on his own estate. 

After a year and a half Anskar returned to the Krankisb 
territory, and sought an interview with Louis, who was 
greatly pleased with his success. Louis sought to carry out 
the scheme of his father to have an Archbishop of Hamburg. 
Pope Gregory IV. invested Anskax with the pallium, a sign 
of the archiepiBCopal dignity. He was also authorized to 
labour for the conversion of the Northern nations. 

It was agreed that the Swedish mission should be com- 
mitted to a nephew of Bbbo, named Gauzbert, who was 
raised to the episcopacy. Gau^bert received a hearty 
welcome from King Biorn and his people, and laid the 
foundations of a church. 

Anskar built at Hamburg a church, a monastery, and a 
college. He redeemed from slavery a number of boys whom 
he either educated himself or sent to a monastery that they 
might form the nucleus of a native ministry. 

Mtex seven years Hamburg was attacked by a very large 
army of Northmen, taken, and sacked, and burnt. Before 
the sun had set, Anskar saw every outward memorial of 
his mission, reduced to ashes. Beduced as he was to the 
utmost extremities, he could only repeat the words of Job . 
“ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, and 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

To add to the distress of Anskar, he heard that owing to 
similar risings of the Northmen, Bishop Gauzbert had been 
driven from Sweden, and his nephew murdered. 

For some time Anskar wandered from place to place, 
and many of his monks, finding no means of subsistence. 
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were obliged to leave him. Many men would have given 
up the work m despair ; but Anskar still laboured on, and 
■comforted himself with the words of Archbishop Ebbo 
shortly before his death* ‘'^Be assured, brother,*' said the 
prelate, ‘^that what we have striven to accomplish for the 
glory of Christ will bring forth fruit in the Lord ; for it is 
my firm and settled belief, nay, I know of a surety, that 
though what we have undertaken amongst these nations 
IS subject for a time to obstacles and difficulties, on account 
of our sins, yet it will not be lost or perish altogether, but 
will, by God’s grace, thrive and prosper, until the name of 
the Lord is made known to the furthest ends of the earth.” 

Mindful of the converted chief Herigar, Anskar had 
sent a convert named Ardgar to Sweden, to ascertain how 
he was, and to strengthen him against relapsing ’into 
heathenism. Ardgar rejoiced to find Herigar still re- 
maining steadfast in the faith. Besides, the new King 
Olaf, who succeeded Biorn in the government of the 
southern provinces of Sweden, granted him permission to 
preach the word, vnthout fear, which encouraged the 
remnants of the Christian party to persevere. 

Ardgar, on several occasions gave proofs of his boldness, 
'The town of Birka w'as attacked by pirates The place 
was surrounded on all sides, and there seemed no hope of 
successful resistance. The townspeople offered sacrifices 
to their gods and collected such treasures as enabled them 
to make an agreement with the hostile chiefs. Their 
followers not satisfied with the amount, wished to assault 
the town Again their altars were raised, the victims 
offered, and the gods consulted. But again the result was 
unsatisfying. Herigar now rebuked the people for their 
adherence to gods unable to help them in the day of 
trouble. ‘‘What wouldst thou have us to do, then?” they 
asked, “ Tell us, and we will follow.” “ Make a vow of 
obedience fco the Lord God Omnipotent,” he replied, “and 
turn to Him, and He will assuredly not fail you m the 
hour of danger ” The people took his advice, went forth 
to an open place, and then bound themselves to keep a 
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feast in honour of the God of the Christians, if he would 
deliver them from their enemies. The leader of the 
hostile force, while his people were clamouringfor the signal 
to attack, suggested that the will of the gods should be 
consulted. The lots were cast, and it was ascertained 
that the omens were unfavourable for the assault, and 
thus Birka was saved. 

When the bishop of Bremen died, it was proposed that 
the see should be annexed to the archbishopric of Ham- 
burg. Anskar had now plenty of men, and before long 
many professed their adhesion to Christianity. 

Meanwhile, Ardgar left Sweden. Anskar in vain tried to 
induce Gauzbert to return to the scene of his former 
labours. There was nothing left for it, but that he should 
go himself. Encouraged by Harold, king of Jutland, who 
gave him warm letters of commendation to King Olaf of 
Sweden, Anskar set out for Birka. 

The heathen party in Sweden had recovered a portion of 
their former ascendancy. The people were told that if 
they wished a continuance of prosperity, thev must 
restore the ancient worship with greater zeal. Anskar’g 
friends advised him to give up his enterprise altogether as it 
might cost him his life to persevere. But he was not so 
easily disheartened. He invited Olaf the king to dine 
with him, and set before him the presents sent by the 
King of Jutland, and asked permission to preach. The 
king replied that he could not act on his own impulse 
merely. He must call an assembly of the nobles, and m 
their presence ascertain the will of the gods by casting 
the sacred lots. The lot was cast and the result was 
favourable to Anskar. The matter was next referred to 
an assembly of the people. While it was being discussed,, 
an old man stood up and said, *^Hear me, king and 
people. Many among us have been assured that this new 
Deity can help those who trust m Him , many others 
have experienced His aid in perils. Why then hesitate- 
to admit His Divine power ^ Our own deities fail us, and 
cease to succour us m time of danger. Truly it would 
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be well to win the favour of God, who never fails those that 
call upon Him,’' 

The words of the old man found favour with the people, 
and it was agreed that Anskar should not be hindered in 
his work. The king even gave a grant of land for build- 
mg a church and welcomed Erimbert, a companion of the 
archbishop, whom he presented to him as the new director 
of the Swedish mission. Before long, Anskar found 
himself able to return to Denmark. 

In Denmark matters had gone backward, Bierce struggles 
attended the preaching of Christianity. Erie the Red had 
provoked the hostility of the Northmen, by his profession 
of Christianity He was attacked by a heathen force. 
The battle is said to have raged for three days, at the 
end of which Eric and many nobles lay dead on the field. 
The most powerful of Anskar’ s friends shared the fate of 
their king. Eric II., easily persuaded that the late mis- 
fortunes were due to the abandonment of the old religion, 
commenced a cruel persecution of the Christians. Anskar 
could only throw himself in prayer on the Great Head of 
the Church. Soon after he received a letter from the 
new king giving him permission to recommence his work. 
He even gave him a grant of land for the erection of a new 
church at Bipa, while the old church at Sleswick was, for 
the first time permitted to have a bell, forbidden before 
from the dread of enchantment. 

Anskar now returned to Hamburg, and devoted himself 
to the administration of his diocese. Through his seminary 
at Eamsloh, he was enabled to supply missionaries when 
required. Anskar’s labours continued until the 64th year 
of his age, and the 34th of his episcopate. One of the latest 
acts of his life was a noble effort to check the infamous 
slave trade. A number of native Christians had been 
captured by pirates, and reduced to slavery. Effecting their 
escape they fled to North Germany; but, instead of shelter- 
ing the fugitives, many of the chiefs either made them 
slaves of their own, or sold them to heathen and even 
Christian masters. At the risk of his life, Anskar went 
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to the guilty chiefs to reprove them for their conduct. 
His bold endeavour was successful. He was able to 
induce some to set their captives free, while others he 
ransomed 

Anskar retained his simple mode of life to the last. 
His charity was unbounded, and his solicitude for the 
welfare of slaves and captives in war, as also the sick and 
poor, induced him to make the most strenuous exertions in 
their behalf. Not only did he distribute a tenth of his 
income among the poor, but every hye years he tithed 
his income afresh that he might be sure the poor had their 
proper share. Whenever he went forth on a tour through' 
his diocese, he made a practice of never sitting down to 
dine, without ordering some of the poor to be brought in, 
and he himself would sometimes distribute food among 
them. 

Anskar employed the remaining years of his life in 
arranging the affairs of the diocese, and after committing 
the northern division to the Emperor's special protection, 
died in a. n 865. 

The conversions in Denmark were confined to the main- 
land The islands still remained pagan, while human sacri- 
fices continued to be offered till the Emperor Henry I., 
extorted from Gorm, the first king of all Denmark in A.n. 
934 protection for the Christians and the abolition of 
human sacrifices. 


THE GOSPEL IN NOEWAY. 

Norway is a long narrow country, nearly as large as 
the Bombay Presidency, forming the western part of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. It is one of the most mountainous 
countries m Europe. The coast is indented by narrow 
deep_ winding inlets, and skirted by innumerable rocks 
and islets, 

Harold IjQ'9'i'fager, ^ The E air-haired/ was the first ac- 
knowledged king of all Norway.^ He had several sons, 


^ Bom 863 , died 930 A. d. 
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bat one, called Hakon, was born to him in his old age. 
He was sent to England in charge of Hauk, a great warrior. 
During a state banquet he suddenly placed the child upon 
the knee of Athelstan, the king, announcing that Harold 
had sent it to be fostered by the English sovereign. 
Athelstan kept and received the lad ; he had him baptized 
and brought up as a Christian.. 

On the death of Harold Haarfager, he was succeeded by 
Eric the Bloody Axe, his eldest son. He had slain three 
of his brothers, and made himself universally detested. 
Hakon, with the hearty support of Athelstan, came over to 
Norway, where he was received with acclamation, and 
was declared King by one assembly after another His 
brother Eric tried to collect an army, but the signal 
failure pf his efforts made him leave the country. 

Hakon was now free to attend to the welfare of his 
people Careful to consult those whose opinions carried 
weight with the people, he avoided any approach to an 
arbitrary exercise of his sovereignty. Thus he won the 
golden opinions of his subjects They proudly accorded 
to a king, who showed himself to be both mentally and 
morally worth}^ of their confidence, the flattering surname 
of ‘‘The Good.” The material prosperity of the country 
further contributed to enhance Hakon’s popularity, for 
plenty or scarcity, favourable weather or the reverse, was 
always associated by the people with the good or bad 
fortune of the reigning king. 

Although Hakon desired with all his heart that the 
Norwegians should embrace Christianity, he knew well 
the desperate opposition it would encounter. He there- 
fore proceeded cautiously. He restricted himself for 
some time to a private observance of Christian customs- 
He next recommended that the mid winter feast of Yule 
should he deferred for a few days so as to tally with 
Christmas. Having gained this point, he invited a bishop 
and priests to come over from England. 


* At the winter: solstice when bonfires were raised. 
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Some of those converted by the king’s winning 
measures now received baptism, which was followed by 
the building of several churches in the Drontheim 
country. It was suggested to the inhabitants of that 
district that Christianity should be their professed religion, 
but it was recommended that the proposal should be 
brought before a popular assembly. 

At an assembly which was held, Hakon besought them 
“ all, young and old, rich and poor, women as well as men, 
that they should all allow themselves to be baptized, and 
should believe in one God, and in Christ the Son of Mary ; 
and refram from all sacrifices and heathen gods, and should 
keep holy the seventh day.” 

The royal proposal was unanimously rejected, The 
people revered their king, it was true, but they revered 
still more the faith inherited from their fathers. Hakon 
must either withdraw his motion or he must be prepared 
with a popular disaffection which might cost him his 
crown. 

At this moment Jaii Sigurd, a well-known chief, told the 
people that they had nothing to fear from the king, who 
had no intention of forcing upon them an unwelcome 
religion. This soothed the multitude, and the king con- 
sented to abandon his design for a time. 

But the distrust of the people was awakened, and at the 
next harvest festival, Hakon was met by a demand, 
that, instead of feasting apart from them, he should occupy 
his throne as president of the proceedings. To this Hakon 
agreed. It was customary to begin with a draught of ale 
in honour of Odin. To divest it somewhat of its paganism 
so far as he was concerned, he made the sign of the cross 
over the horn before drinking. This excited suspicion, 
but J arl Sigurd appeased the people by saymg that the 
king was only making the sign of Thor’s hammer above 
the cup. 

But next day the- people insisted that Hakon should 
partake of the sacrificial horse-flesh, to which he had the 
greatest abhorrence. When he shrank back from this, the 
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people would have done him instant violence, but for the 
prompt intervention of Sigurd, He prevailed upon Hakon 
to inhale a little of the vapour of the boiled horse-flesh, 
which sufficed to stave off immediate danger. 

The people, however, were not really pacified. Eight 
chiefs undertook to compel Hakon to sacrifice to the 
heathen gods and to extirpate the new religion wherever 
it had found a foothold. Three churches were barnr, and 
three priests were killed. 

But all religious differences were suddenly merged m a 
great national anxiety Hakon’s nephews, supported 
by the King of Denmark, had invaded Norway. In a 
fierce battle which took place Hakon was victorious, and 
the invaders were driven back to their ships with heavy loss. 

Again and again Hakon's nephews waged war against 
their uncle, hacked by armies which Harold of Denmark 
was glad to supply. Two great battles took place, in 
both of which the invaders were defeated with much 
bloodshed. But the second was fatal to the valiant King 
of Norway. While in full pursuit of the routed enemy, a 
random arrow struck him, and his strength ebbed fast 
with the flowing blood. Keeling that his end was at hand, 
he recommended that his nephews, the sons of Eric^ 
should succeed him, and begged that an appeal might he 
made to them, to hold his friends in honour and respect. 

The Norwegians mourned greatly the loss of their King. 
He had died sword in hand, as Odin loved his heroes to 
die, and they believed that he was now an inmate of Val- 
halla, Odin’s heaven. They buriedhim under a great mound, 
m full armour and in his best clothes. 

Christianity gained no ground during the reign of the 
sons of Eric. Baptized as they had been in England^ 
they opposed paganism to the extent of pulling down the 
temples, and interfering with the sacrifices whenever an 
opportunity presented itself ; but their high-handed pro- 
ceedings, distasteful to the people in themselves, were 
doubly obnoxious on account of the character of the insti- 
gators. 
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OUAF Tryogveson. 

No attempt mil be made to describe the troubled 
history of Norway, during the next half century. An 
account will rather be given of the next distinguished 
Christian king. When the sons of Eric killed their 
cousins, Astrid, the widow of one of them, sought safety 
in flight with her infant son. Astrid determined to join 
a brother, who held an appointment at the Eussian court. 
On the voyage they were made prisoners. Her son Olaf, 
now three years old, was separated from his mother. 
Both were sold into slavery, but they became the property 
of different owners. For six years the child lived in Eussia 
where he was well treated. Olaf’s uncle came to the 
place on Government business. He saw young Olaf, and 
was struck with his distinguished appearance. On as- 
certaining their relationship, he took him back with him 
to Novgorod, the Eussian capital. Here the boy lived for 
nine years in marked favour with the Eussian queen. He 
grew into a handsome youth, a proficient in all manly 
exercises, and a favourite with all around him. The 
King Vladimir then became jealous of him, and with the 
queen's leave he left Eussia. 

We next find Olaf in Prussia, where he married one of 
the king’s daughters, and became the able administrator of 
her valuable estates When his wife died, Olaf could no 
longer remain in the country, and left in quest of fresh 
adventures. As a Sea King we find him marauding on 
the French, Irish, and British coasts. 

One day when off the Scilly Islands in the south-west of 
England, he heard of a Christian hermit, gifted with 
prophetic powers. After testing the truth of his claims, 
Olaf applied to the hermit for instruction, and finally was 
baptized by him, an example followed at once by all his 
men. 

^ After several adventures, Olaf married an Irish lady, 
sister of the King of Dublin. In Dublin Olaf met a 
messenger from Norway, who was charged to compass 
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bis rum if he had formidable pretensions to the Nor- 
wegian throne. 

The messenger, under the spell of Olaf^s personal pre- 
sence, proved faithless to his master, and drew a very 
tempting picture of the welcome in Norway on which a 
descendant of Harold the Nair-haired might reckon Olaf 
was pleased with the thought that, after all his wanderings, 
he would find a home in the land of his fathers. He 
set out immediately in the hope of winning his kingdom 
by a suddden stroke. 

On the hrst Norwegian ground Olaf trod, he caused a 
Christian service to be performed, and the site marked for 
a church to be built in more settled times. The cir- 
cumstances were favourable. Jarl Hakon, the king, by his 
misconduct had occasioned an active revolt, and had fled. 
A slave who shared Hakon's place of conceahnent, cut his 
master’s throat, and was in his turn beheaded by Olaf, 
whose favour he had hoped to wm by the murder. 
Hakon’s sons fled to Sweden, and Olaf Tryggveson was 
unanimously proclaimed King of Norway. 

His reign was an uninterrupted struggle to impose 
Christianity upon his native country, where he had the 
happiness of meeting his mother once more. Astrid had 
been redeemed from slavery by a Viken merchant who made 
her his wife, and Olaf succeeded in establishing Christian- 
ity in Viken. 

Ar an assembly of four districts, Olaf, at the head of a 
powerful army, offered the people the choice of being bap- 
tized then and there or of fighting with him. Ill prepared 
for battle on the spot, they elected baptism. Dreaded by 
his foes and adored by his friends, Olaf everywhere assert- 
ed his supremacy, and made nothing of baptizing a whole 
district at once. 

At Lade he stripped Jarl Hakon’s pagan temple, burning 
the building to the ground. One of the ornaments there 
was a great gold ring,” hung by Hakon m the door- 
way. Desirous of marrying the dowager Queen of Sweden, 
Olaf sent the great gold ring/’ as a propitiatory present. 
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It turned out that the ring was merely gilded copper, so 
the scorn of the lady was intense. Still, the negotiations 
went on, but they were brought to an end by Olaf’s demand 
that the queen dowager should be baptized before the 
marriage. This she absolutely refused. Olaf might adopt 
any religion he chose, but she would cling to the faith of 
her forefathers. Upon this Olaf was very angry, and 
treated her rudely. This the queen dowager said should 
one day bring about his death. 

To paganism Olaf would give no quarter, and sorcery came 
under hia hot displeasure Sometimes by craft, but more 
often by violence, he had his way. At a great gathering 
he struck down the image of Thor, with his axe, in the 
very middle of the temple ceremonies. This was the signal 
for a general demolition of idols. After this proof of the 
impotence of the heathen gods, there was a large accession 
to the Clnristian community. 

Olaf sent a Christian priest to Iceland, but by his con- 
duct he made himself offensive to the Icelanders. Some 
Iceland chiefs, however, staying in Norway came in con- 
tact with Olaf. Much impressed with his kindness and the 
solemn services of the Christian church, on their return 
to Iceland the introduction of Christianity was formally 
proposed to the national council and great results followed. 

Olaf also sent an envoy to Greenland, to baptize, 
preach, and generally promote Christianity there. 

Olaf was a shipbuilder His first ship was long and 
narrow, and well adapted for speed. Her name was the 
Ura?ie, and the king commanded her himself. In her he 
sailed on many an antipagan cruise. A^fter a time the 
Crane was superseded by a 'fine dragon ship,’ wrested from 
a terrible sorcerer. Olaf called his new possession the 
Serpentj and gloried much in her grandeur. She furnish- 
ed the pattern for a still finer vessel, called the Long Ser- 
2>ent, This new ship was the pride of her master’s heart. 
It was on her deck that the brave king fought his last 
fight, and over her side he leapt into the sea, rather 
than yield to his mortal enemies. 
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The queen dowager was married to the king of Den- 
mark, and her son was king of Sweden. The two kings, 
with Eric, the son of Jarl Hakon, attacked Olaf’s fleet. 

Valiantly Olaf fought, his figure always conspicuous in 
its red coat and helmet inlaid with gold, and both the 
Swedish and Danish fleet were driven back. But Eric laid 
hia ship, girt about with iron spikes, alongside the Long 
Se'^'^enty and boarded her. Thrice he was forced back- 
wards to his ship and to the last Olaf did good work with 
his battle axe and trusty sword At last wounded and his 
men struck down one after another, he sprang overboard 
and sank in the deep waters. 

Olaf the Saint, 

Eor fifteen years Norway was under Sweden and Den- 
mark. About the year a. d. 1015, Harold Haarfager, 
better known as Olaf the Saint, put an end to their rule, 
and became king of Norway. 

Seated on the throne, he invited a number of Christian 
ministers from England, at whose head was Bishop 
Grimkil, who composed a system of ecclesiastical law for 
the Norwegians. The observance of Christianity was 
commanded. All who refused to obey were threatened with 
confiscation of property, maiming of the body, or death. 
Olaf learning that heathen sacrifices were still offered at 
certain places, equipped a fleet of five vessels and three 
hundred men, and suddenly appeared in the middle of the 
night at a place where they were celebrated. The leader 
was put to death, and the ^^roperty of all was divided among 
Olaf’s men-at-arms. He also obliged tbe people to submit 
to the erection of several churches, and the settlement 
among them of several clergy. 

Gudbrand, a powerful chief in another district,’ tried to 
make the people resist Olaf. “ This Olaf,'’ said he, will 
break in pieces all our gods. He says he has a greater and 
more powerful god ; but if we carry Thor out of our 
temple, Olaf’s god will melt away.” 
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It was proposed that an assembly should be held to 
decide whether there was any truth in this “ new teaching 

Olaf consented, and at the meeting told how the people 
in the neighbouring districts had received Christianity, 
broken down their houses of sacrifice, and now believed m 
the true God, “ And where is thy God T' asked Gudbrand. 
“ Neither thou nor any one else can see him. We have a 
God who can be seen day by day. Since thou sayest thy 
God IS so great, let him send us to-morrow a cloudy day 
without ram, and then let us meet agam,*' which was 
agreed. 

Olaf learned that the image was one of Thor, that he 
held a hammer in his hand, was of great size, but hollow 
within ; that he was adorned with gold and silver, and every 
day received four cakes of bread besides meat, 

Olaf spent the night in prayer. One of the king’s retinue 
was a chief of high birth, called Kolbein, the strong, who 
usually carried besides his sword a great club Olaf 
begged him to keep close to him. 

Before long a great crowd appeared carrying a large 
image, glittering all over with gold and silver. After the 
people had bowed down to the idol, Gudbrand cried to the 
king, Where is now thy God See how our idol looks 
upon you ” Olaf whispered to Kolbein to strike the idol as 
hard as he could when the people were looking elsewhere. 
Olaf turning to the people said, Gudbrand would fright- 
en us with his god which can neither hear nor see, nor 
even move without being carried You say our God is 
invisible, but turn your eyes to the east, and see him 
advancing in splendour.” 

The people all turned to look at the rising sun. Kolbem 
immediately struck the image, with all his might, so that 
it burst asunder, and disclosed a number of mice and other 
vermin which had hitherto fattened on the sacrifices offered 
to the idol. 

Olaf then addressed the people saying, There is the 
idol, which you adored with gold and silver, and supplied 
with provisions. You see for yourselyes what he can do for 
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you, and for all who trust to such folly Take now your 
gold and ornaments lying along the grass and give them 
to your wives and daughters, but never hang them hereafter 
upon stock or stone,” He offered them the choice of two 
conditions — Either accept Christianity, or fight this very 
day.” 

Even Gudbrand had to say to the king, “Our god will 
not help us, so we will believe in the God that thou be- 
lievest in.” He and all present were then baptized, and 
^Gudbrand himself built a church in the valley. 

Wherever Olaf went accompanied by his bishops, the 
same scenes were constantly enacted. He even extended 
his care to Greenland, and sent to Iceland, along with 
timber for building a church, a bell to be suspended 
in it. 

A rebellion, fomented by the king of Denmark, led 
Olaf to leave his kingdom for a time He fled to Eussia, 
where he was honourably received by the king. While 
there he is said to have seen a vision bidding lam 
'return to Norway This he did, but m a bloody battle 
which was fought Olaf was defeated and slain After 
his death the people repented of their rebellion, and began 
to look upon Olaf as a saint 

The Norwegians were now beginning to lay aside their old 
habits of lawless piracy. Expeditions to Christian lands 
-and intermixture with their populations brought about 
different feelings towards Christianity from those previous- 
ly entertained. Schools and monasteries gradually arose, 
bishopiics were founded, the rude Eunic character was 
superseded by the Latin alphabet, agriculture was encourag- 
ed by the monks, new kinds of corn were planted, mills 
were built, and mines opened. Before these civilizing 
agencies Odinism gradually waned, as Hinduism will do 
in India 
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THE GOSPEL IN EASTEEN EUEOPE. 

While Christianity was gradually making its way 
among the German tribes, the nations in the east of 
Europe had neither kings to compel them by force to be 
baptized nor zealous missionaries to instruct them. 

The Bulgarians occupied the country between the 
Danube and the Balkan Mountains. Sometimes Bulgarians 
were taken prisoners and brought to Constantinople, and 
one of them was the sister of the Bulgarian King, During 
her captivity she became a Christian, and when she waa 
ransomed and sent back to her own friends, she tried to 
convert her brother to the Christian faith. But he was 
afraid that if he became a Christian the people would rise 
against, him and perhaps kill him. 

At this time there was a great famine and plague in the 
land, and many people perished. The King’s sister per- 
suaded him to pray to God that the plague might be taken 
away. He did so, and the plague ceased. He now began 
to think that God was the only true God, and sent to the 
Greek Emperor Constantine for missionaries to come and 
teach him and his people The King, whose name was 
Bogoris, was very fond of pictures, and his sister knowing 
this, sent for a monk, named Methodius, who was a clever 
artist. The King asked him to paint for him a large pic- 
ture, representing him and his nobles hunting. Methodius^ 
instead of this, drew a picture of the Last Judgment, — 
with all people — kings, and nobles, and poor people — 
standing together before Christ the Judge. Bogoris had 
never seen any thing like this before, and when Methodius 
explained it to him, he was temfied, and made up bis 
mind that he would become a Christian. He was soon 
baptized, bub he knew little about true Christianity, for 
he tried to force his people to be Christians, and when they 
rebelled against him for this, he was very cruel in punish- 
ing them. 

After a time Bogoris sent to Eome to Pope Nicholas to 
send him teachers. The Pope sent two bishops with 
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Bibles and other books, and wrote a long letter to the 
king. He reproved him for putting to death those who 
would not become Christians, and said that the people who 
would not give up their idols were to be persuaded to do 
so, and not punished, and many other things he wrote to 
instruct him in the Christian faith. 

" To the west of Bulgaria was a kingdom named Moravia. 
It had-Jallen within the empire of Charlemagne and his 
son Louis, and according to their settled policy the people 
had received a compulsory form of Christianity. A German 
bishop was appointed to bring about the conversion of the 
people Foreign priests, unacquainted with the Slavonic 
language, were not likely to attract many to their Latin 
services or to prevent the great bulk of the people from 
relapsing into heathenism. 

About the year a d. 863, Kosbslov, king of Moravia 
requested the Greek Emperor Michael to send him learned 
men who might translate the Scriptures into the Slavonic 
tongue. “ Our land is baptized/’ was his message, but 
we "have no teachers to instruct us, or to translate for us 
the sacred books. We do not understand the meamng of 
the Scriptures. Send us teachers who may explain them 
to us, and tell us their meaning.” 

The Emperor Michael was told that at Thessalonica was 
a man, named Leon, who had two sons, well acquainted 
with the Slavonic tongue, and learned men. On hearing 
this the Emperor sent the message to Leon, ” Send to us 
these two sons Methodius and Constantine.”'^ On their 
arrival the Emperor said to them, ^'The Slavonic lands 
have sent to me requesting teachers, that they may trans- 
late for them the Holy Scriptures.” 

Methodius and Cyril therefore went to Moravia, and be- 
gan to form a Slavonic alphabet, composed of Greek letters, 
with the addition of other characters, partly of their own 
invention , the whole number amounting to forty They 
then translated the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, the 


* Afterwards called Cyril 
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Psalms and other books. Many of the people rejoiced to 
hear the word of God in their own language, and several 
churches were erected. 

Before the translations of Methodius, the Scriptures 
were available only in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. As 
complaints were made about his translation, he went to 
Borne to defend his conduct before Pope John^VIII 

The Pope's scruples were removed by remembering the 
verse in the Psalms, Praif^e the Lordy all ye nations” It 
could hardly have meant that the Creator’s praise was to 
be restricted to three languages, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin. A qualified approval was given to the work of 
Methodius. 

Cyril died at Borne. Methodius returned to Moravia, 
and. m spite of much opposition, adhered to the great prin- 
ciple that the language of each separate nation is not to 
give place m pubhc worship to a sacred language peculiar 
to the clergy He died about a.d. 885. 

The Gospel in Bussia. 

Bussia was first peopled b}^ different wandering tribes. 
About a.d. 862, Buric, a Scandinavian, and his two 
brothers established themselves in Bussia, building forts, 
and extending their authority over the country 

In A.D 955 the Princess Olga, accompanied by a nu- 
merous retinue, went on a visit to Constantinople. There 
she embraced Cliristianity, and on her return to Bussia 
endeavoured to instil the doctrines of her new creed into 
her son Swiatoslav. But on him her exhortations pro- 
duced little effect He was a rough warrior Wrapped 
in a bear skin, he usually slept on the ground, his head 
resting on a saddle. His food was often horse flesh boiled 
or roasted on the coals Por him the gods of his ances- 
tors were sufficient, and the entreaties of his mother were 
entaely thrown away. 

Vladimir, Olga's grandson, seemed likely to prove a more 
docile pupil. In his reign only two Christian martyrs 
were put to death by the fury of the people, because 
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one of them, from natural affection, had refused to give up 
his son, when he had been devoted by Vladimir to be 
offered as a sacrifice to Peroun, the national god. 
Muhammadans, Jews, and Christians, both Western and 
Eastern, sought to induce Vladimir to embrace their 
creed. At an assembly of his nobles, Vladimir said, 
Everyone praises his own rehgion/’ He would therefore 
send messengers to visit different countries and report. 

An unfavourable report was received of all except the 
Greek Church at Constantinople. The gorgeous procession 
of the mass, the chanting, the appearance of the clergy, so 
utterly different from anything they had seen m their own 
wild country, had an overpowering effect upon the Russian 
envoys. On their return to Vladimir, they spoke not a 
word m favour of the other religions, but of the Greek 
Church they could not say enough. 

Vladimir still hesitated. Soon afterwards he laid siege to 
Cherson . The siege was long and obstinate . Vladimir pro > 
mised to be baptized as soon as he should master the place. 
His wish was gratified, and forthwith he sent ambassadors 
to Constantinople to demand the head of Ann, sister of the 
Emperor Basil. 

Compliance was promised on condition of his accepting 
Christianity. On Vladimir's consent, the sister of the 
emperor was compelled to go, and she left attended by 
a large body of clergy Her arrival hastened the baptism of 
the prince. 

Many of Vladimir’s nobles followed his example. Soon 
afterwards, accompanied by the Greek clergy, Vladimir 
went to Kieff, one of the strongholds of the Slavonic relig- 
ion. Forthwith he ordered his twelve sons to be baptised 
and all the monuments of heathenism to be destroyed. The 
hugh idol Peroun was dragged from its temple at a horse’s 
tail, scourged by twelve persons who followed, and then 
flung into the river Dnieper. The people at first followed 
their idol down the stream, but were soon quieted when 
they saw it had no power to help itself. 

Vladimir encouraged by his success gave orders for the 
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immediate baptism of his people. Whoever on the mor- 
row/’ ran the proclamation, '' shall not repair to the river, 
whether rich or poor, I shall count him for an enemy.” 
Upon this all the people, with their wives and children, 
came m crowds to the Dnieper. Some stood in the water 
up to their necks, others up to their breasts, holding their 
young children m their arms, while the priests read 
the prayers from the banks, naming whole companies 
by the same name. Vladimir, full of joy at the sight, cried 
out, 0 great God, who hast made heaven and earth, look 
down upon thy new people ; grant unto them, 0 Lord, to 
know Thee, the true God, as Thou hast made known to 
Chnstian lands, and infuse in them a true and unfailing 
faith, and assist me, 0 Lord, against my enemy that 
opposes me, that trusting m Thee and in Thy power, I 
may overcome all his wiles.’’ 

The church of St Basil was built on the spot where the 
temple of Peroun had stood, and the Greek priests were 
encouraged by Vladimir in erecting others thioughont the 
towms and villages of the kingdom. The close of the tenth 
century saw Michael, the first metropolitan bishop, 
travelling from place to place,, baptizing and instructing 
the people Churches were built, and the music and church 
service of Constantinople were introduced Before long 
schools also arose, and people became acquainted with 
the Slavonic Scriptures and church services prepared 
m Bulgaria and Moravia by the labours of Cyril and 
Methodius, 


Bishop Otho in Pomebania, 

Slavonic superstitions continued to have a firm hold 
upon the people of Poland, Pomerania, and Prussia. The 
priests were as numerous and almost as powerful as the 
Brahmans in India. The chief priests exerted a power 
always equal and often superior to that of the princes 
Pomerania is a flat marshy province, south of the 
Baltic, between Prussia and Poland. About a d. 1121, 
it became, after ceaseless contests, tributary to the Polish 
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Duke Boleslav, who wished to spread among his new sub- 
jects some knowledge of Christianity. He 'brought eight 
thousand of them to the borders of Poland that they might 
forget their heathen worship and learn about the Christian 
religion. He wished also to send Christian mission- 
aries among them, but the people were known to be 
so fanatical that the Polish bishops refused to venture 
among them 

In A. D. 1122, a Spanish bishop, named Bernard, volun- 
teered to preach the G-ospel in Pomerama. The duke 
•explained to him the difficulties of the undertaking, but he 
resolved to make the attempt. Accompanied by his 
chaplain and an interpreter supplied by Boleslav, he went 
to the town ot Julin, barefooted, and in the garb of a 
mendicant 

The Pomeranians accustomed to the splendid appearance 
of their own pomp, looked upon Bernard with contempt. 
When he declared that he had come as a messenger from 
Q-od, they asked who could believe that the great Lord of 
the world, possessed of boundless power and wealth, would 
Bend a messenger in such a mean dress, and without even 
shoes for his feet If God had really desired their 
•conversion, He would have sent a more suitable mes- 
senger They thought that in reality Bernard was only a 
beggar 

The Pomeranians urged Bernard to leave the place, but 
instead of heeding their advice he struck down one of 
their idols, on which a riot ensued, and Bernard was 
hurried away, with the advice that he should preach to the 
fish, of the sea and fowls of the air. 

Bernard afterwards met with Bishop Otho, a German 
of noble family, who had lived in Poland as the chaplain 
of the Duke Wrateslav He urged him to attempt an 
enterpiise which had failed m his own hands, but would 
■certainly succeed if the bishop made his appearance among 
the Pomeramaus with becoming pomp and a large retinue. 
Boleslav offered to defray all the expenses, to provide a 
guard, interpreter, and whatever else was necessary 
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Otho^ at length agreed to comply, and set out on the 24th 
April, 1124. 

After passing through the thick forests between 
Poland and Pomerania, they came to the banks of a river,, 
and were met by Duke Wratislav, who came to meet 
them with 500 soldiers These soldiers pretended to be 
pagans, and told the priests they would stab them, and 
tear off their skins, and burn them alive , but when the 
duke came, the soldiers said they were Christians, and had 
only said these things to see if the pnests were brave men. 
The duke told Otho he might preach wherever he liked, 
and commanded the people to receive them kindly. 

They next came to a town called Pyritz. A great 
heathen festival was being held there when they arrived. 
The bishop thought it best not to go into the lown, lest 
the people, many of whom were intbxicated, should do 
them injury. They therefore pitched their tents some 
distance off. The next day the commander of the guard, 
whose name was Paulitsky, gathered some of the chief 
people together, and told them what they had come for, 
and that the bishop was near at hand. The people, who* 
had before promised the duke Boleslav to become Christians,, 
were afraid to offend the duke ; so the bishop was allowed 
to come He taught the people seven days, and then he 
and his friends baptized 7,000 of them, and instructed 
them in the Christian religion 

But the missionaries were not always kindly received. 
In some places to which they went the people attacked 
them violently, and Otho was nearly killed. 

At Stettin also, the principal town in that part of 
Pomerania, the people w^ere very unwilling to become 
Christians. They said the Christians were thieves, and 
they did not wish to be like them. It was true that some 
who pretended to be Christians were very wicked men. 
But it was not being Christians that made them so. Otho 
tried all he could to win their hearts. When the 
country people came into the town on market days, he 
preached to them in the streets. He was very kind to the 
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poor, and gave money to ransom captives, to show them 
that his religion was a religion of love. 

There were a few Christians living in this part of Pom- 
erania, though they had before this been afraid of being 
known to be so because of the heathen One of them 
was a lady who had married a rich man, and had two 
sons. These young men came to Otho to talk to him 
about Christianity ; at last they wished to be baptized, 
and went to live with him for a few days to receive his 
instruction. Before the time appointed for their bap- 
tism, their mother heard of it, and came to the bishop 
asking to see them. Otho received her, seated on a bank 
of turf, his clergy standing around him, and the young 
men sitting at his feet, clothed in white robes They saw 
her coming, and bowing to the bishop, hastened to meet 
her When she saw their white robes, she sank to the 
ground, weeping. The bishop thought she had fainted 
from grief, and went to raise her up ; but as soon as. 
she was able to speak she said, ‘'I praise Thee Lord Jesus, 
the source of all hope and of all consolation, that I 
behold my sons initiated into Thy sacraments, enlight- 
ened by faith in Thy divine truth.’' 

Then she kissed them both, and went on praising 
Christ, saying that for many years she had been desiring 
this for them, and turning to the bishop said, “ Blessed be 
the day of your coming to this city ; for if you will but 
persevere, a great Church shall here be gathered to the Lord.” 
She then declared herself a Christian before them all, and 
the good bishop gave thanks to God, and encouraged her 
in her faith. She now began to try to do good to others 
She talked to her servants, her neighbours, and friends 
about Christ, and all her family were baptized. Her two 
sons became teachers of the young, and many professed to 
be Christians. 

After these things came a letter from the duke, telling 
the people that if they became Christians they should have 
peace , but if not, he should be very angry with them, and 
bring fire and sword into their country This was not 
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the way to make them Christians ; but many had already 
truly received Christ, and others were frightened, and so 
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all agreed to call themsolves Christians and to destroy their 
idols and idol temples. The bishop and clergy went first 
with hatchet and pick-axes, and the people followed. In 
the first temple they destroyed, there were a great many 
rich and beautiful things — gold and precious stones, 
knives and daggers ; for the people always put into this 
temple a tenth part of all they took, from their enemies in 
battle. They wanted the bishop to have these things, 
but he would not, and divided them amongst them all. 
The image of their god had three heads ; this he cut off 
and sent to Rome. Other temples and idolatrous places 
of worship were also destroyed. 

There was a gigantic oak and a sacred spring close by 
which were regarded with peculiar reverence. The tree 
Otho consented to spare, in compliance with the solicitation 
of the people, on condition that they would agree to 
resort to it for the future merely to enjoy its shade, and 
not to perform any superstitious ceremony. 

"When the emblems of heathen worship had thus been 
put away, the bishop exhorted the people to regard all 
Christian men as brethren, whom it was sinful to sell into 
slavery, maltreat or torture, he warned them against piracy, 
robbery, and infanticide ; and after instructing them in ,the 
elementary truths of Christianity, baptized them. Before 
Otho left, he could point to a memorial of his victory over 
the national heathenism in a church which was erected in 
the market place of that town. 

Otho visited several places where he was successful in 
inducing many to abandon idolatry. But the approach 
of winter warned him to bring his labours to a close After 
revisiting the places where he had achieved such rapid 
success, and exhorting the infant churches to constancy 
in the faith and a holy life, he returned to his own 
diocese 

It was not till the spring of 1127 that Otho was able to 
resume his labours. Once more he collected a number of 
valuable presents as a preliminary to his journey. Taking 
a different route he sailed down the Elbe, and reached 
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the town of Demmin, Here he met duke Wratislav and 
agreed with him that a meeting should be held at Usedom, 
at which the acceptance of Christianity should be formally 
proposed to the neighbommg chief, 

At the assembly Wratislav urged the people to lay 
aside their idolatrous ntes and follow the example of their 
countrymen at Stettin. Otho then came forward and 
addressed the people. Many who had relapsed into idolatry^ 
confessed their sms and were reconciled to the church ; 
others received instruction and were baptized. Wratislav 
suggested that he should send his clergy, two and 
twos, to the neighbouring towns and villages,, and prepare 
the people for his own coming. 

Two of Otbo’s clergy accordingly set out for the town of 
Wolgast, and were hospitably welcomed by the wife of the 
burgomaster. No sooner, however, had they explained to 
her the object of their coming, then in great alarm, she in- 
formed them that their priests had denounced death as the 
penalty if any emissaries of the hateful bishop entered 
the place. 

The reason of this soon transpired. One of the chief 
priests of the town, enraged at what had passed at 
Usedoin, tried the following stratagem . Clad in his white 
robes, he concealed himself in the night-time in a neigh- 
bouring wood, and remained there till dawn As the day 
broke, a peasant journeying towards the town heard a 
voice calling to him from the dark forest. Looking up, 
he could ]ust discern, in the dim light, a white figure partial- 
ly concealed by the jungle. “ Stand,” said the voice, ‘'and 
hearken to what I say I am thy god ; I am he that 
clothes the fields with grass, and arrays the forest with 
leaves ; without me the fruit-tree cannot yield its fruit, or 
the fields its corn, or the cattle its increase These blessings 
I bestow on them that worship me, and from them that 
despise me I take them away. Tell the people of Wolgast, 
therefore, that they think not of serving any other god but 
me, for no other can profit them, and w’arn them that they 
suffer not those preachers who are coming to their town 
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to live With these words the figure vanished into 
the depths of the woods. 

Trembling with fear, the peasant w^ent into the town 
R,nd told the people what had happened. The excitement 
was intense, and the peasant said, “ What have we to do 
with any other god Is not our god justly angry with us ? 
If we would not have him strike us dead, let us put to 
death those men who w^ould seduce us from our faith.'’ 

Such was the story which roused Wolgast against the 
missionaries. The burgomaster’s wife, however, though 
fit great risk, concealed her guests for two days till Otho 
-came with a large body of troops and some of the chiefs from 
Usedom. Overawed by their appearance, they did not 
venture to oppose his entrance, and he was enabled to 
preach as in other towns, Before he left, Otho laid the 
foundation of a church, and a considerable number were 
baptized. 

From Wolgast the bishop went to Gtitzkow. This was 
the site of one of the most splendid of the Slavonic 
temples, which Otho determined to raze to the ground lest 
it should keep alive old superstitions. The people at 
length agreed, and the bishop m return commenced the 
erection of a church of unusual size and splendour At its 
consecration, Otho preached on the uselessness of ChriS’ 
tianity if men did not devote themselves to works of mercy, 
forgiveness and love, and avoid all rapine, fraud, and 
slave dealing 

One place alone withstood all the efforts of Otho, This 
was the island of Eiigen m the Baltic, the last and great 
stronghold of heathenism. The bishop wished to land 
there, but the Pomeranian chiefs forbade his exposing 
himself to certain death, and much against his will he was 
forced to comply, 

Otho now sent his clergy to different parts of Pomerania, 
while be himself selected Stettin for another visit. The 
heathen faction had revived, and the danger seemed so 
great that no one would go with him. After engaging m 
earnest prayer, he set out alone without telling any one his 
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intention. In the morning he was found missing. Some of 
the clergy, ashamed of their cowardice, followed him, and 
with him entered the city. 

A pestilence had broken out, which the pnests said was 
a sign of the anger of the national gods. An assault was 
commenced against the churches which Otho had built, 
when one of the ringleaders in the movement was struck by 
a sudden fit, his hand stiffened, and his club fell. On his 
recovery he persuaded his fellow townsmen, after this proof 
of the power of the Christians’ God, to spare the church, 
and to erect an altar to one of the national deities by the 
side of the Christian altar, that so the joint protection of 
both might he secured. 

The heathen party made a last effort to arouse the 
popular feeling, and surrounding the church containing 
the bishop and the clergy, threatened them with instant 
death. Had the bishop’s courage failed him, he would 
probably have fallen a victim to their fury. But he 
ordered the cross to be uplifted and went forth at the 
head of his clergy, chanting psalms, to meet his enemies. 
Half in awe and half in admiration, the mob desisted 
from their attack. 

Next Sunday after the bishop had been preaching in the 
market-place, a heathen priest, blowing a trumpet, called 
to the people to make an end of the enemy of their gods. 
Liances were already poised to pierce him through, when 
again the undaunted composure with which he confronted 
Ins .adversaries struck them with awe, and induced them 
to stay their hands. 

Otfio advancing with his clergy to the church, threw 
down the altar which the heathen party had erected, and 
commenced the immediate repair of the church. An assem- 
bly was called when the acceptance or rejection of Chris- 
tianity was formally proposed. After a long discussion, 
it was resolved to offer no further opposition to the spread 
of Christianity. The bishop overjoyed, received back 
all who had given up Christianity, and baptised all who 
were willing to receive that rite. His kind disposition and 
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his redeeraing numerous captives from slavery won for him 
the popular respect. 

In after life, although unable to revisit the churches he 
had founded, he did not forget them This was shown by 
one of the last acts of his life Hearing that a number of 
Pomeranian Christians had been taken captive by a horde 
of heathen invaders, he bought a quantity of valuable cloth 
and gave orders that part of it should be distributed among 
chiefs to secure their good-will in behalf of Christianity and 
part sold and applied to the ransom of the captives. He 
was able to superintend the Pomeraman Church till 
A. D. 1139, when he died amidst universal regret. 

Adalbert, the Martyr oe Prussia 

Prussia was inhabited at this time chiefly by Slavonic 
tribes Nowhere was Slavonic superstitions more deeply 
rooted 

The people worshipped not only the heavenly bodies^ 
but had a number of divinities, of whom three were held 
in chief estimation. Perkunas, the god of thunder, 
Potrimpos, the god of corn and fruits, and Picullos, the 
god of the lower regions. 

Every town and village possessed a larger or smaller 
temple, but the chief seat of the religion was at Eomove, 
Here also resided the high priest, who was held in such 
veneration that even a herald bearing his staff was 
sacred. The priests, forbidden to marry, had unbounded 
influence over the people. At times human sacrifices were 
offered 

Every man was allowed to have three wives, who were 
looked upon as slaves, and who w^ere expected on fche 
death of their husbands to ascend the funeral pile or 
otherwise put an end to their lives. It was the custom 
to sell 01 ^ destroy all the daughters of a family except one 
Children also that were deformed, aged persons and all 
whose recovery was doubtful, were put out of the way. 
Male and female slaves were burned vnth the corpse of their 
master, as also bis horses, dogs, hawks, and armour. 
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One of the earliest preachers who endeavoured to pro- 
-claim the gospel amongst the Prussians was Adalbert, 
hishop of Prague m Bohemia 

Adalbert was born in the year 966, and was named 
Nogteich “When he was a child he was very ill and his 
parents thought that he was going to die ; but they prayed 
that God would spare his life, and he got better When 
he was quite well, he was sent to school to Adalbert, arch- 
bishop of Magdeberg, and the archbishop gave him his 
own name of Adalbert or Albert. He was very diligent in 
learning, and be early began to show that it was his heart’s 
desire to serve God. He often spent part of his play- 
hours in prayer, and m going to see poor and sick 
people 

Adalbert laboured very hard among the heathen of 
Bohemia. Some who professed to be Christians grieved 
him much by their bad conduct, and twice he was obliged 
to leave them because they would not give up their evil 
ways. When he left them, he went into Hungary, where 
he instructed and baptized Prince Stephen, who after- 
wards became king, and did so much good to the country. 

But Adalbert wished very much to go to the heathen 
in Prussia where no missionary had ever been before. 
He proceeded to Hantzig, then a border town between 
Poland and Prussia His landing was not opposed , here 
he preached and baptized not a few. Then he crossed the 
river in a boat which he sent back, and with only his com- 
panion, a priest named Benedict, and one of his own pu- 
pils, named Gaudentius, went among the heathen. He 
thought it best to go thus, that they might not suppose 
that he had come to do them any harm. In a little boat 
he sailed to a small island at the mouth of the river 
Pregel There his landing was opposed by men with 
clubs, and he was knocked down. The Book of Psalms, 
out of which he has been singing, was knocked out of his 
hands, and he was much hurt. When he was able to get 
up he said, “ Lord, I thank Thee that Thou hast thought 
me worthy of at least one blow for my crucified Saviour.” 
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After this they went to another place where the chief of 
tha t p ar t of the conn ti y brought t h em to hi s h o use , and calling 
together the inhabitants asked the strangers to explain the 
object of their visit. Adalbert said to them that the gods 
they worshipped could neither hear nor speak, nor see. He 
had come to turn them to the wurship of the one true 
God, their Creator, that they might receive eternal life. 

These words aroused the wrath of his hearers, and they 
gnashed upon him with their teeth ‘‘ Away,” they 
cried, with such fellows from onr land * These are thej^ 
that cause our crops to fail, our trees to decay, our herds 
to sicken. Let the strangers deem themselves fortunate 
that they have come thus far unhurt. Let them depart 
before night comes on or expect instant death.” 

Thereupon Adalbert and his companions departed, and 
went their way to the coast At daybreak they plunged 
into a thick forest and pursued their journey chanting 
Psalms. 

About noon they halted, and Gaudentius celebrated 
mass, and the bishop partook of the Lord’s Supper, Then 
they took some refreshment, after which they tried to pro- 
ceed on their journey Adalbert, feeling weaned, repeat- 
ed a verse of Scripuire, chanted a Psalm, and fell asleep. 
His compamons followed his example But they had not 
slept long before they were loused by the loud shouts of a 
mob who bound them prisoners, and clamoured for their 
instant execution. 

Still preserving his coolness, Adalbert bade his two friends 
not to be discouraged. Be ye not troubled,” said he; 

we know for whom we are thus called to suffer, even for 
our Lord. What can be a nobler death than to die for 
Him*? ” He had scarcely spoken, when a priest came for- 
ward from the infuriated crowd, and pierced him with 
a lance in his breast ; others followed his example, and 
plunged their spears into his body. Thus, raising his 
eyes to heaven and offering prayers for his murderers, 
Adalbert perished on the 23rd April, a U 907. 

About a century later, Bruno, chaplain to the Emperor 

8 
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Otho III., made another attempt to carry the Gros; 
to the heathen Prussians With eighteen companions 
entered Prussia in the year a.d, 1008, but within twe! 
months he and all his companions had shared the fate 
Bishop Adalbert 

In A.D. 1210 a monk, named Christian, accompanied 
several brethren, was able for some years to preach in pea< 
but in a heathen reaction nearly 300 churches and chap 
were destroyed, and many Christians were put to death, 

Another agency was afterwards employed for the cc 
version of the Prussians. Some German merchai 
witnessing the sufferings of wounded Christians during t 
Crusaded, erected hospitals for them. The new hospi 
attendants formed themselves into a military order, bihdi 
themselves to tend the sick and wounded, and wage v 
upon the heathen. They were distinguished by a wh 
mantle with a black cross, and were called Teutonic knigh 

About the year 1225 a Polish Duke invited the knigl 
to help him against the heathen Prussians Por the spa 
of about fifty years they waged war wuth the inhabitan 
Slowly, but surely they made their way into the heart 
the country. In 1243, three bishoprics were formed 
Prussia, and with them sprang up a number of church 
andmonasteries The Prussians began to discontinue ma 
of their heathen customs, and schools began to be erecfce 

A rebellion afterwards arose, the Prussians being aid 
by the Lithuanians. The clergy were murdered and t 
monasteries were plundered. Assisted by armies of Ci 
saders, the knights at length gained the mastery, and t 
Prussians agreed to receive at least a nominal form 
Christianity. 

Eaymond Lului, the Apostle to the Muhammadan 

The wave of Muhammadan conquest which had swe 
unchecked over Northern Africa, crossed over to Europe 
Gibraltar, inundated nearly the whole of Spain, and a 
vanced nearly to the centre of Prance, where it was stay 
by the victory of Charles Martel m a-.d. 732 , but it w 
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not till 1492 that the Moors were finally driven out 
of Spain. 

In the year a.d. 1219, the Crusaders, under Louis of 
France, lay encamped under the walls of Damietta St. 
Francis of Assisi went alone into the presence of the 
Sultan to preach to him the Gospel. The Sultan listened 
to his words with attention, and sent him back unhurt. 

In the year 1235 there was born at Palma, in the island 
of Majorca, Eaymond Lulli, who distinguished himself by 
his efforts on behalf of Muhammadans. He was of noble 
birth, and his father had taken an active part in driving 
the Moors out of Majorca, which was made a kingdom 
Raymond Lulh was made a page to the king, and 
afterwards rose to be grand seneschal or steward. 

‘ For thirty years,’ he says, I brought forth no 
fruit m the world ; I cumbered the ground, nay was 
noxious and hurtful to my friends and neighbours.” One 
day while writing a love song, the image of Christ hanging 
on tho cross suddenly arrested his attention, and he 
determined to give up his sinful pleasures and devote 
himself to the service of Christ. 

After long thought he considered that he could not 
devote his energies to a higher work than that of pro- 
claiming the Gospel message to the Saracens Selling all 
that he had and providing for his wife and two children, for 
nine years he lived in solitude in Majorca, with a Saracen 
slave who taught him Arabic, but afterwards attempted his 
life He was also occupied m the preparation of a treatise 
on the truth of Christianity for the use of Muhammadans. 

Lulh persuaded the king of Majorca to establish and 
endow a monastery in the island, where thirteen Francis- 
can monks might study Arabic and be trained to become 
able disputants among Muhammadans. 

Pleased with this success, Lulli went to Eome to ask 
Pope Honorms IV, to establish missionary schools and 
colleges in different parts of Europe. On his arrival he 
found that Houonus was dead, and the election of his 
successor engrossed attention 
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After waiting m vain for some time, he went to Paris, 
and lectured on his tieatise at the University, and com- 
posed another work on the '' Discovery of Truth.’* 

At length Lulli determined to attempt alone and single- 
handed to carry the Grospel to North Africa. For this pur- 
pose he went to Genoa, and engaged his passage in a ship 
bound for the African coast. 

Lulli’s books had been sent on board and every thing 
was ready for the voyage, when suddenly his courage 
failed him at the thought of what might befall him, he 
sent for his books, and the ship sailed without him. 

Soon after he was seized with such remorse that it 
brought on a violent fever. Though still weak, he was put 
onboard another ship, and to the surprise of all he regained 
perfect health 

In his 55th year he reached Tunis in 1291 On his . 
arrival he invited learned Muhammadans to a discussion, 
promising that if he found the reasons for Muhammadans to 
be the stronger, he would embrace Islam. His offer was 
accepted, the Mullahs expecting an easy victory 

As the result of Lulli's arguments, a learned Muslim 
pointed out to the king the danger of allowing such 
a zealous missionary to go on spreading his opinions, and 
recommended that he should be put to death, He was 
cast into prison, but through the intercession of a more 
liberal-minded Muslim the sentence of death was com- 
muted to banishment from the country. He was placed on 
board the vessel which brought him to Tunis, and warned 
that if he came to the country again, he would be 
stoned to death He did return and for three months 
lived in concealment, but finding no opportunity for spread- 
ing his doctrines, he sailed to Naples, where he remained 
teachmg and lecturing for some years He again went to 
Eome to seek aid in establishing missionary colleges, but 
met with no encouragement 
Lulli then determined to travel from place to place 
preachmg wherever an opportunity offered. After trying 
to convince Muhammadans in Majorca of their errors, he 
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sailed for Cyprus. From that island, attended only by a 
single companion, he went as far as Armenia, striving to 
reclaim the various oriental sects to the orthodox faith. 
After spending ten years in this manner, he returned and 
lectured in several of the universities of Italy and France. 

In 1307 Lulh again made his way to Northern Africa, 
and at Bugia, or Bona, then the capital of a Muhammadan 
kingdom, he publicly proclaimed m the Arabic language 
that Christianity was the only true faith. 

Many were going to stone him, but he was rescued by 
some Mullahs who remonstrated with him for exposing 
himself to certain death, but Lulh said that death has no 
terror to him, Lulli’s teaching caused him to be thrown 
into prison for six months, befriended only by some 
Spanish and Italian merchants. Biches, wives, rank were 
offered to him if he would consent to embrace Islam. 
While he was engaged in writing a defence of Christianity, 
the king decided that he should be sent out of the country. 

During the voyage a storm arose and the vessel was 
driven on the coast of Italy. Here he was received with 
the respect due to him. Although upwards of seventy years 
of age, his zeal was undiminished He writes * 

“ Once I was rich , once I had a wife and children ; once I 
tasted freely of the pleasures of this life. But all those things 
I gladly resigned that I might spread abroad a knowledge of 
the truth I studied Arabic, and several times went forth to 
preach the gospel to the Saracens. I have been in prison, I 
have been scourged. For years I have striven to persuade 
the princes of Christendom to promote the common good of all 
men. Now, though old and poor, I do not despair. I am ready, 
if it be God’s will, to persevere even unto death.” 

Afterwards he attended a General Council of the Church, 
and proposed that missionary colleges should be estab- 
lished m different parts of Europe. The Council passed a 
decree that professorships of the Oriental languages 
should be endowed in the universities of Paris, Salamanca, 
and Oxford, and in all cities where the Papal court 
resided. 
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Instcflid of oujoyin^ tlio rost ho so woll dosorvcd, ho wi'otG, 
“ Men are wont to die, 0 Lord, from old age, from the 
failure of natural warmth, and excess of cold. But t^s, 
if it be thy will, thy servant would not wish to do. He 
would prefer to expire in the glow of love, even as Thou 
wast willing to die for him.” ^ 

Lulli once more crossed over to Bugia in 1314:, where 
for a year he laboured secretly among a few who on former 
visits had listened to his teaching. At last, longing for 
the crown of martyrdom, he publicly presented himself to 
the people, and boldly proclaimed the truth of Christianity 
and the errors of Islam. By the command of the lung he 
was stoned to death on the 30th June, 1316. His body 
remained under a pile o£ stones, till some merchants ^ of 
Majorca obtained permission to remove it to their native 
land. 


EBVIEW. 

A few points may be noticed . 

The deplorable Condition of Europe during: the Dark 
Ages.— The fairest provinces of the Eoman Empire were 
ruined by merciless taxation and the inroads of barbarians, 
large tracts were forsaken. Forests arose concealing the 
rams of cities, and spreading onwards until they joined the 
immense and impenetrable forests which covered France, 
Switzerland, and North Europe. Many of the tribes were 
low and ferocious, and wild disorder prevailed. 

The Apostles of Christianity*— Notwithstanding this 
state of things, there were brave zealous men found to 
penetrate the densest forests and to go to the terrible 
Northmen, whose vessels were prowling round every 
' coast, carrying havoc and desplation. Knights, when they 
rode through the forests, went armed from head to foot ; 
merchants travelled through a few tracts, in great com- 
panies, armed with spear and bow. Peasants ventured 
into them only a few miles to cut timber and find forage 
for their swine. Men, like Boniface, did not hesitate to 
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brave the darkness of the forests, there to live and pray 
and study and till the waste. Before long the forest was 
oleared, and the wooden huts were exchanged for statelier 
buildings. The brethren were never idle. Some edu- 
cated children whom they had redeemed from slavery, 
others copied manuscripts ; others cultivated the soil, 
guided the plough, and planted fruit trees. The monas- 
teries were hospitals for the sick, refuges for the poor, and 
nurseries of learning. 

The number and singular habits of the monks could not 
fail to make a deep impression on the heathen tribes 
whom they addressed 

Forced Conversions. — In those days religious toleration 
was unknown, and a king thought that he had a right to 
impose his religion on his subjects. Some of the means 
employed are strongly to be condemned. The following 
excuse has been made for Charlemagne. The alternative, 
"‘Believe or die • was sometimes proposed by Charlemagne 
to the Saxons. But before these terms were tendered to 
them, they had again and again rejected his proposal, ‘ Be 
quiet and live/ A long and deplorable experience had shown 
the Frankish people to expect neither peace nor security 
so long as their Saxon neighbour retained their heathen 
rites and the ferocious barbarism inseparable from them/^ 
The popes sometimes addressed letters to kings condemn- 
ing forced conversions, and urging that only peaceful 
means should be employed. Christianity strictly forbids 
the employment of force or fraud for the spread of religion. 
The Emperor Constantine when granting religious tolera- 
lion justly said, Forced religion is no religion/* 

It IS much to be regretted that religious toleration 
does not exist among the Hindus. A man, it is true, may 
believe anything or nothing, but if he professes Christian- 
ity, he is treated as an outcaste. 

Change in Europe. — The state of Europe during the 
Dark and Middle Ages has been described. How very 
different is its present condition^ Many causes have 
contributed to this, as the invention of printing and 
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Instead of enjoying the rest he so well deserved, he wrote^ 
“ Men are wont to die, 0 Lord, from old age, from the 
failure of natural warmth, and excess of cold. But this, 
if it be thy will, thy servant would not wish to do He 
would prefer to expire in the glow of love, even as Thou 
wast willing to die for him ” 

Lulli once more crossed over to Bugia in 1314, where 
for a year he laboured secretly among a few who on former 
visits had listened to his teaching. At last, longing for 
the crown of martyrdom, he publicly presented himself to 
the people, and boldly proclaimed the truth of Christianity 
and the errors of Islam. By the command of the king he 
was stoned to death on the 30th June, 1315. His body 
remained under a pile of stones, till some merchants of 
Majorca obtained permission to remove it to their native 
land. 


EEVIEW. 

A few points may be noticed . 

The deplorable Condition of Europe during- the Dark 
Ages. — The fairest provinces of the Eoman Empire were 
ruined by merciless taxation and the inroads of barbarians, 
large tracts were forsaken, Eorests arose concealing the 
rums of cities, and spreading onwards until they joined the 
immense and impenetrable forests which covered France, 
Switzerland, and North Europe. Many of the tribes were 
low and ferocious, and wild disorder prevailed. ’ 

The Apostles of Christianity. — Notwithstanding this 
state of things, there were brave zealous men found to 
penetrate the densest forests and to go to the terrible 
Northmen, whose vessels were prowling round every 
coast, carrying havoc and desolation. Knights, when they 
rode through the forests, went armed from head to foot ; 
merchants travelled through a few tracts, in great com- 
panies, armed with spear and bow. Peasants ventured 
into them only a few miles to cut timber and find forage 
for their swine. Men, like Boniface, did not hesitate to 
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brave the darkness of the forests, there to live and pray 
and study and till the waste. Before long the forest was 
cleared, and the wooden huts were exchanged for statelier 
buildings. The brethren were never idle. Some edu- 
cated children whom they had redeemed from slavery; 
others copied manuscripts ; others cultivated the soil, 
guided the plough, and planted fruit trees. The monas- 
tenes were hospitals for the sick, refuges for the poor, and 
nurseries of learning. 

The number and singular habits of the monks could not 
fail to make a deep impression on the heathen tribes 
whom they addressed. 

Forced Conversions. — In those days religious toleration 
was unknown, and a king thought that he had a right to 
impose his religion on his subjects. Some of the means 
employed are strongly to be condemned, The following 
excuse has been made for Charlemagne. The alternative, 
^‘Believe or die ! was sometimes proposed by Charlemagne 
to the Saxons. But before these terms were tendered to 
them, they had again and again rejected his proposal, ' Be 
quiet and live.' A long and deplorable experience had shown 
the Frankish people to expect neither peace nor security 
so long as their Saxon neighbour retained their heathen 
rites and the ferocious barbarism inseparable from them.'^ 
The popes sometimes addressed letters to kings condemn- 
ing forced conversions, and urging that only peaceful 
means should be employed. Christianity strictly forbids 
the employment of force or fraud for the spread of religion. 
The Emperor Constantine when granting religious tolera- 
tion justly said, Forced religion is no religion.’* 

It is much to be regretted that religious toleration 
does not exist among the Hindus. A man, it is true, may 
believe anything or nothing, but if he professes Christian- 
ity, he IS treated as an outcaste. 

Change in Europe. — The state of Europe during the 
Dark and Middle Ages has been described. How very 
different is its present condition f Many causes have 
contributed to this, as the invention of printing and 
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the general progress of civilization. The main cause, 
however, is Christianity Gladstone says “I see that for 
the last fifteen hundred years Christianity has always 
inarched m the van of all human improvement and civili- 
sation, and it has harnessed to its car all that is great and 
glorious in the human race.*’ 

‘‘ Christianity continues to be that which it has been 
heretofore, the great medicine for the diseases of human 
nature, the great consolation for its sorrows ; the great 
stay to its weakness, the mam and only sufficient guide in 
the wilderness of the world.” 

India still in the Dark Age. — Through the British 
(Toverninent, India is free from foreign invasions and 
intestine wars ; but in a religious point of view the Hindus 
are still in the Dark Age. Hinduism and its gods have 
thus been described by Sir Alfred LyalD 

“ A mere troubled sea, without shore or visible horizon, 
driven to and fro by the winds of boundless credulity and 
gi otesque invention ' 

'' A tangled jungle of disorderly superstitions ; ghosts and 
demons, demigods and deified saints ; household gods, tribal 
gods, local gods, universal gods , with the countless shrines 
and tjemples, and the dm of their discordant rites ; deities who 
abhoi a fly’s death, those who delight still in human victims, 
and those who would not either saciifice or make offerings.” 

This sad state of things is a loud call to educated ludiatis 
to seek the enlightenment of their countrymen.- They 
have not to confront the perils which Boniface and others 
had to encounter, but they ought to possess a similar spirit. 

Before any one can successfully take part in this work, 
he must himself he reconciled to God. With deep sorrow 
he should confess his sms to his heavenly Father, seek 
salvation through Jesus Christ, and ask the aid of God’s 
Holy Spint to purify his heart. Thus he will have 
strength for duty, and may look for a blessing upon his 
labours. 

Attention is invited to the list of books in the Appendix. 
Some of them will prove very helpful in every respect. 

miNTED AT THE PUBLISHING HOUSE, MADRAS, 1902 
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Christian Frederick Swartz* 

I — INTRODUCTION 

CnitisTiAN Frederick Swartz was, in several respects, 
one of the most eminent missionaries that ever came 
to India He was distinguished for his ability, his 
wisdom, his deep love of the people, his disinterested- 
ness, his unwearied labours, his success as a mission- 
ary, and his deep piety. 

Besides setting an example worthy of imitation, his 
life is interesting as showing the condition of South 
India during the eighteenth century in the times of 
Hyder ‘Ah and Tipu Sahib. A comparison between 
the condition of South India m the past and its 
condition now will show the great advance that has 
been made under the British Government. 

II — EARLY LIFE 

Christian Frederick Swartz was born at Sonnenberg, 
a small town in Prussia, in October, 1726 His father’s 
name was Geoige, and his station in life appears to 
have been respectable His mother died during his 
infancy ; but on her death-bed she told her husband 
and pastor that she had dedicated her son to the 
Lord, and that should he express a desire to be edu- 
cated for the ministry, this should be promoted to the 
utmost of their power. 

1 The name is ooruectly written Schwartz and means ‘ Black 
The shoitei foim, employed by Swartz himself, has 'been 
iidopted. 
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At the age of eight years young Swartz was sent 
to the grammar school at Sonnenberg The teacher, 
Mr Helm, imiticularly enforced upon his pupils the 
duty of prayer in the language suggest eel by their 
own feelings Swartz used frequently to retire into 
solitude, and there pour out his heart to God. When 
he had acted wrongly, be could never regain peace 
of mind till he had earnestly beggod forgiveness. On 
the removal of Mr. Helm, his successor neglected the 
religious improvement of his scholars, and Swartz 
became comparatively indifferent. 

Having acquired as much knowdedge as the school 
of his native place could impart to him, he was sent 
to an academy at the neighbouring town of Kus- 
trin, to puisue his studies, and to qualify for the 
University His father, a man of sense and piety, 
had always accustomed Swartz to much simplicity 
and self-denial He walked with him to Kustrm, 
where he consigned him to the care of his new 
master. Unlike the parents of two of his young 
friends from the same town, he allowed him no more 
money than was required for his necessaiy expenses 
Here, by associating with thoughtless companions, his 
heart became still more alienated from God, though 
his outward conduct was correct. Occasionally, how- 
ever, good impressions weie revived by earnest 
addresses which he heard at chuich. But he imagined 
that it was not possible for him, while he remained 
there, to lead a religious life. He did not then under- 
stand the nature of true piety oi feel the need of 
divine strength to enable him to persevere in a 
Christian course. Happily be became acquainted with 
one of the piofessois who had formerly been a student 
at Halle. The daughter of this gentleman took a 
warm interest in the young scholar, and lent him 
several books, among which was an account by Erancke 
of the rise and progress of the celebrated Orphan 
House at Halle This book produced a deep impres- 
sion upon his mind, and its influence on his life and 
character was strong and permanent. When reviewing 
that period of his life, Swartz afterward observed that 
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he was diligent in study, chiefly fiom worldly motives. 
Twice in seasons of dangerous illness he had resolved 
to devote himself entiiely to God, but he soon forgot 
his good resolutions. 

Ho returned from Kusti’in well piepared for the 
University, and exhibiting in his conduct a striking 
contrast to that of his two companions from Sonnen- 
beig His father, lefeirmg to the economy he had 
exercised, thus addressed him : ‘ My dear Fiedeiick, 
you may, perhaps, have sometimes repined on com- 
paring your homely food and clothes with that of 
-others , and possibly you may have thought that your 
father did not love you so much as the parents 
of some of your friends , hut I trust that your own 
good sense and the painful example of their failure 
w’ill have led you to peiceive my reasons for inuring 
you to haidships, and never encouraging you in self- 
indulgence I may now justly hope that in whatever 
situation it may jilease God to place you, you will be 
-qualified to sustain it.’ 

In the year 1746, when twenty years of age, he 
proceeded to Halle, and entered the University. 
While pursuing his studies there, he was chosen as 
teacher for the Latin classes and to assist in the 
evening meetings • for prayer with the servants of the 
Orphan House Those employments weie highly bene- 
ficial to liim The instruction he received at devotional 
meetings and his intercourse with the learned and 
pious Piofessor Fiancke confiimed him in the determina- 
tion to devote himself to God. 

It w'as proposed at this time fo print an edition of 
the Bible in Tamil at Halle, under the superintendence 
of Schultze, a missionary who had laboured many 
years in South India. Swartz was recommended to 
acquire some knowledge of Tamil to qualify him to 
assist in correcting the proofs of this work. Though 
the intended edition was not printed, the study of 
Tamil occupied Swai‘tz for several months, and prob- 
ablv' first directed his mind toward the sphere of bis 
future labours. While thus engaged, Swartz learned 
that Professor Fiancke was making inquiries for men 
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to go as aiissionaiies to India. Though the idea of 
such an employment had but recently occurred to 
him, he determined, if he could obtain his father's 
^probation, to offer himself for that important work 
He made a journey home to obtain his father’s 
permission Here everything seemed unfavourable. 
Being the eldest son, he was considered the chief prop 
of the family, and no member of it believed that his 
father would consent to his becoming a missionary. 
Swartz, however, stated his wishes to his father, together 
with the motives which influenced him. The father 
replied that he would take two or three days to con- 
sider it. At length his father gave him his blessing, 
and bade him depart in God’s name, charging him to 
forget his native country and his father’s bouse, and 
to go and win many souls to Christ 

Having thus obtained the permission he desired, be 
hastened his departure , and generously resigning his 
share of the family inheritance to bis brotbeis and 
sisters, he returned to Halle. A few days afterwards, 
an advantageous offer was made to him to become a 
minister at home, but he declined it. 

Tn August, 1749, Swartz, with ^two other mission- 
aiies, set out for Copenhagen to receive ordination, 
after which he returned to Halle. 

in — THE FIRST PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES TO INDIA 

Before describing bis arrival in India, it will interest 
the reader to have a short account of the origin of 
the Danish Mission at Tranquebar. 

The success of the Portuguese in India bad led 
some other European nations to seek to obtain settle- 
ments in that country Among them were the Danes, 
belonging to Denmark, a small kingdom in the north 
of Europe In the year 1621, about the same time as 
the English formed a settlement at Masulipatam, the 
Danes obtained a concession from the Eaja of Tanjore, 
Tranquebs^r, on the eastern coast of South India. 
More than eighty years elapsed, however, before they 
took any steps to make known the gospel in India. 
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Fredeiick IV, King of Denmark, had been educated 
in the Lutheran belief that it is one of the duties 
devolving upon monarch s to make pi o vision for the 
cbiistianization of then non-Chnstian subjects Con- 
sequently when be became King, he felt it his duty 
to send the gospel to his subjects at Tranquebar, 
and he commissioned his comt pieaohei, the Rev Dr. 
'Liitkens, a German, to provide some missionaries. 
Lutkens wiote to his friends in Germany, and two 
young men, who had been students of the Halle 
University offered themselves and became the first 
Royal Danish missionaries, They landed in India on 
the ninth of July, 1706, the voyage having lasted 
nearly eight months. 

Worn out with toil before be bad completed his 
thiity-sixth yeai, on the twenty-third of February, 1719, 
Ziegenbalg was seized with the pains of death. His 
loss was mourned over by 855 conveits, besides a 
larger number undei instruction, 

A few months later, three new missionaries ai rived 
from Europe One of them, named Schultze, an able 
scholar and good man, completed Ziegenbalg’s trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, and translated the Bible 
into Hindustani He also established a mission in 
Madras When in 1742 Schultze returned to bis 
native land, the Indian Christian congregation in 
Madras amounted to about 700 persons 

In 1726 the converts numbered 678, in 1736 they 
had increased to 2,329 , and during the next ten 
years 3,832 persons were baptized. 


iv — DBPATiTURE 05 SWARTZ FOR INDIA 

Svvartz and his two companions, after taking leave 
of their friends at Halle, proceeded to England to 
obtain a passage to India. They spent six weeks in 
that country, during which they were diligently em- 
ployed in learning the English language, The Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge kindly received 
and provided for them during their stay, and the 
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East India Ooxnpany, at the request of the Society, 
gave the missionarieB a free passage to India 

The ship sailed on the twenty-ninth of January, 1750. 
In those days theie were no steam vessels, and ships 
were dependent upon the winds Aftei making a 
pioinising sbaib, the ship was driven back and was 
detained at Falmouth more than a month by bad 
weather It was, however, providential for thus they 
escaped severe storms. On the twelfth of March they 
again set sail During the voyage, mom mg and 
evening, the missionaries had meetings for prayer and 
the reading of the Scriptines, part of the day was 
devoted to the study of English, The history of 
missions was another subject which received attention. 
On the thirteenth of July, to their great joy, Ceylon 
was sighted, and on the sixteenth of July the ship 
cast anchor off Cuddalore — five and half months after 
she first left England. By rail and ship, thiough the 
Suej^ Canal, India can now be reached flora England 
111 fifteen days 

The political condition of India when Swaitz landed 
in 1750 was veiy different from what it is now. 
The battle of Plassey bad not yet been fought, and, 
with the exception of Calcutta, Serampore, and Chandei- 
nagore, the whole of North India was under Muham- 
madan rule In Western India the English had only 
small settilements at Bombay aud Surat In South 
India the English had Madras, the Chingleput District, 
Masulipatam, Guddaloic, and a few other places 

There weie two ancient Hindu kingdoms in South 
India, the Pandya, with Madura as its capital, and 
the Chola, which at ditfeient peiiods hnd Conjeveiam 
and Tanjore as its capitals These kingdoms wore 
absoibed by the great Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar, 
which, in its turn, was broken up by the Mahiattas 
and Muhammadans. A Maratha povver reigned at 
Tanjoie, and the Nawab of Aicot ruled a considerable 
poition of South India, with Trichmopoly as its 
capital. 

As soon as the ship anchored off Cuddalore, Indians 
came on board offering fruit and fish for sale. Swartz 
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sent a letter informmg a missionary on shoie, named 
Kiernander, of their arrival, and he sent a boat to fetch 
them. After a few days at Guddaloie, they left for 
Tranquebar where they met with a cordial welcome 

Swartz thus describes the occupation of the young 
missionaries at Tranquebar: — 

‘ At seven in the morning we begin to practise Tamil 
almost the whole loienoon Tliree days we have 
a lesson in Portuguese. From two to three in the 
afternoon we again read Tamil. Afterwards every one 
lemains alone till five. From five to six we piactise 
speaking Tamil. We attend a service preparatory to 
baptism as we begin already to understand a little. 
We perceive that God helps us on from day to day. 
In the morning and evening we excite each other by 
joint prayer and reading the woid of God.’ 

Such was the diligence with which Swartz pursued 
the study of Tamil, that in less than four months 
after his ariival in India he preached his first sermon. 
His subject was the invitation of Christ to the weary 
and heavy laden to come to Him. 

V — EAHLY MISSIONARY LABOURS 

As soon as Swartz had acquired some knowledge 
of Tamil, he entered vigorously upon the discharge 
of his duties He began a daily catechetical exercise 
with the youngest children in the Tamil school, not 
merely ques-tionmg them, but explaining the truths 
of Christianity by examples taken from common life. 
He also catechized the children of the Portuguese 
school, and preached every second Sunday in Portu- 
guese, He also held two prepaiatoiy classes for can- 
didates for baptism , many of them were afterwards 
baptized The increase in the Tamil congregation 
dm mg the year was very pleasing, amounting to 40Q 
including children. 

Accompanied by a catechist or some other assistant^ 
Swartz and some of the school boys of the first class 
went out almost daily to speak to the people The 
boys sang hymns, while Swartz and the catechist 
2 
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gave addresses. One of bis conversations is thus 
related 

A Hindu pretended that be and his countrymen 
woi shipped the same God as the Christians did, only- 
under other names. Swartz replied, ‘ The true God 
must possess divine perfections , such as supreme 
wisdom, omniscience, omnipotence, holiness, justice 
Now, nothing of this is found in your divinities ; but, 
by youi own record, they aie ignorant, impure, cruel, 
How can it be said of such that they are gods You 
have a pi o verb, that where sin is, there is no excel- 
lence Now you acknowledge the practices ascribed 
to your gods to be sinful , consequently, by your own 
confession, they are unworthy of the name.’ ' 

‘That is veiy true,’ said the Hindu; ‘but if w^e 
receive even what is false, and think it to be true in 
our heart, it is done to us according to oui faith/ 

^ How can you adopt,’ answered Swaibz, ‘ a sophism 
which you yourselves, on other occasions, i eject ^ 
You are accustomed to say . “If one write the woid 
sugar, and then lick his finger, it will not on that 
fLocount become sweet, though he believe it ever so 
firmly 

No one ever rebuked sin moie frankly than Swartz, 
yet few have inspired so much affection in the hearts 
of those whom they reproved. Often, when he had 
been endeavouring to convince his hearers of the sin 
and folly of idolatiy, he would end with such words 
as these ‘ Do not suppose that I reprove you out of 
scorn , no, you are my brethren , we are by creation 
the children of one common Father, It grieves us 
Chiistians that you have forsaken that almighty, 
gracious Father, and have turned to idols which cannot 
profit you. You know, because you have often heard, 
that a day of judgement is before us, when we must 
render up an account Should you persist in remain- 
ing enemies to God, and hear on that day the terrible 
sentence of condemnation, I fear you will accuse us 
of not having warned you with sufficient earnestness. 
Suffer yourselves, then, to be persuaded, since you see 
that we want nothing of you, but that you should 
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turn with us to God, and be happy.’ And the people 
to whom he thus spoke, seldom or never failed to 
declare that they were convinced of his friendly in- 
tentions towards them. 

To reason with Hindus to greater advantage, Swartz 
judged it necessai}^ to be well acquainted with their 
religion To this end, after he had attained a good 
degree of proficiency in Tamil, he diligently read 
during five yeais the Bamflyana and other sacred 
books of the Hindus. Irksome as the task must 
have been to a mind which delighted in Christian 
thoughts and aspirations, he reaped from it this great 
benefit, that he could at any Lime command the atten- 
tion of the people, by allusions to their favourite books 
und histories— allusions which he never failed to 
render subservient to the truth 

In such labours and studies the early years of 
Swartz’s residence in India passed rapidly away. The 
older missionaries at Tranquebar quickly discerned 
that his alDilities were of no common order , and 
committed to his superintendence the various congre- 
gations and schools south of the river Cauvery. Erom 
the time that he lose in the morning till he returned 
to rest at night, he was unceasingly occupied. 

In company with a missionary, named Kohl h off, 
'Swartz paid a visit to Guddalore They performed 
most of the journey on foot, and thereby iound nu- 
merous oppoitunities of speaking a word in season to 
the persons whom they met by the way, or who 
received them into their houses With Hindus they 
reasoned concerning the folly and fatal consequences 
of idolatry Some presently turned away offended ; 
others brought forwaid various doubts and objections 
to the doctrine ot the Christians Swartz remarked, 

‘ Truly if idolatry were only an error of the under- 
Btanding, the greater number of the heathen would 
already have renounced it. It is because it is a work 
of the flesh that they hold to it. Many have ac- 
knowledged to us that their love of the pleasures of 
this present life prevents them from giving heed to 
our words ’ To a group of sanyasis, the missionaries 
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spoke of tbe poverty of the soul, and of the source 
wheiefrom true riches are derived. Meeting fishermen 
with their nets on the shoie, they talked with them 
of the great deceiver who casts his nets for the souls 
of men, and the deliverer who only can lescne the 
captives entangled in Satan’s meshes. A robber, one 
of whose feet had been struck off by order of the 
magisti’ate, begged a plastei, which the brethren gave 
him, with an earnest exhortation to apply to the 
physician who could heal his spiritual wouuds. 

They remained at Cuddalore a fortnight, cheering 
with their hearts’ sympathy and assistance the labour- 
ers stationed there, and making almost daily excur- 
sions by land or water to the neighbouring places 
where they preached both to Hindus and Muham- 
madans. After one of these discussions, Swartz says. 

' How refreshed were we by the simple faith of a poor 
Christian woman who received us into her cottage. 
We asked her what she had prayed for that day. 

have prayed to the Lord Jesus, that He will for- 
give me my sins, and send me His Holy Spirit, 
said she ’ Before leaving Cuddalore they united with 
their brethren there in a solemn renewal of their 
covenant to seive their Eedeemer with all their heart, 
and to labour yet more and more diligently to preach 
His gospel to the people. 

Whenever tbe missionaries set out on a journey, 
or returned from one, when they arrived at another 
missionary station, oi departed from it, their first and 
last employment was to bend their knees in prayer 
to Almighty God with all their brethren When the 
travellers returned to Tran que bar on the present 
occasion, the school-children came out to meet them 
with a song of praise; and on then arrival at the 
mission house, their brethren and some of tbe Danish 
military officers joined in the following thanksgiving 
and prayer which Swartz offered up . ‘ Praised be Thy 
Name, 0 Lord, in profound humility, for all the grace, 
protection, and blessing which Thou hast bestowed 
on us during the whole of our journey, of Thine 
undeserved mercy and for the sake of Christ our 
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Mediator > May the seeds of the word which we, Thy 
poor servants, have sown by the way, spring up and 
bear abundant fruit, that we and those who have 
received the word into their hearts, may adore Thy 
goodness to ail eternity Our supplications, which we 
have jointly brought before Thy footstool, for ourselves 
and the flocks intiusted to us, graciously vouchsafe 
to hear, and let us perceive it for the strengthening 
of our faith. And thus begin anew to bless us and 
to prosper the work of our hand. Yea, prosper Thou 
our handiwork, 0 Lord, for the sake of Christ, and 
of His bitter sufferings and death > Amen ' 

On the ninth oE July, 1756, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the day when Ziegenbalg and Piutschau 
first landed on the shore of India, the missionaries 
celebrated their first jubilee. During the half century 
many trials had befallen the mission, but 11,000 souls 
had been added to the church. This number was 
sufficient to inspire gratitude for the past and hope 
for the future. ‘ This is certain,' says Swartz, ‘ and 
I learn the lesson daily, that neither is he that 
planteth anything, neither he that watereth , but he 
who altogether despairing of his own strength and 
power, goes forth in humility with constant prayer 
to Seek the lost and wait for the former and the 
latter rain from the Lord, he receive th the desired 
blessing, and is preserved from much disquietude of 
heart, and although the blessing be not instantly 
visible, yet God enableth me to say, “ At Thy word 
I will let down the net.” These words are often in 
my mind , on them I preached my first sermon at the 
University, and by means of them God has produced 
in me poverty of spirit, and at the same time filial 
reliance on His w'ord. May He teach it me more and 
more perfectly ‘ 


VI — WAR IN THE CARNATIC 

During 1757-8, stirring events happened m India. 
In 1757, Clive, m Bengal, gained the victory of Plassey, 
and laid the foundation of British sovereignty in that 
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paifc of India. In the south, the French and Englis'h 
were contending for supremacy, a war in which several 
of the Indian piinces weie involved The interior of 
the country was much disturbed, particularly by the 
incursions of the Maratbas, who supported the French. 
The ravages of their predatory troops spread desola- 
tion and alarm wherever they appeared. 

A dispute between the Danish Government and 
the Eaja of Tan] ore led to an incursion into the 
Danish teriitory, in which the Christians were pillaged^ 
and the Mission Church at Poieiar was considerably 
injured The Raja was informed of a large under- 
ground treasure which was guarded by demons, who 
would not permit it to be removed without the sacrifice 
of 500 human beings. It was leported that the Eaja 
had sent out fifty kidnappers through the country 
who, by thiowing a magical powder upon their victims, 
pretended to deprive them of their senses, and thua 
get possession of them This so alarmed the Hindus, 
that scarcely any but Ghiisfcians ventured for soma 
time to travel from one place to another. 

In 1766, three Muhammadans were baptized at 
Vepeiy, Madras, and formed the fiist fiuits of the 
conversion to Protestant Christianity of that class, 
on the Coromandel coast. 

In 1757, Kohlhotf visited Srhangam, near Tiichino- 
poly, where there is the laigest temple in India. He 
there saw how immense stones were conveyed to the 
top of the highest buildings. It was effected by 
throwing up a sloping mound of earth against the 
building, and rolling up the stones Negapatam, on 
the coast, was at this time under the Dutch. It was 
visited by Swartz and Koblhoff, who met with a kind 
reception Aftei engaging m various religious services 
with the Indian and European Christians, before 
leaving, the Europeans presented a collection for the 
poor at Tranquebar, amounting to thirty-two pagodas,, 
a great part of which was contributed by the Dutch 
soldieis. The Governor promised to build a church 
for the use of the Indian Christians, a promise which 
he fulfilled. 
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The yeai 175ft was marked by important events 
Duung the night of the twenty-eighth of April, tbe 
Erench landed a body of troops neat Port St. David, 
close to Cuddalore, which, being loined by others from 
Pondicherry, ravaged and plundered the neighbouring 
towns and villages in a most cruel manner. Many 
of the Boman Catholic Christians tied to their church, 
where they trusted that, as brethren in tbe faith with 
the French, they should be safe. Some one however 
having repoited that they were English Protestant 
Christians, and that it was their church, the poor 
Boman Catholics who had taken I’et'uge m it were 
massacred, and the church vvas broken down. Mean- 
while the Protestant missionaries weie safe within 
the walls of Cuddalore 

On the first of May, the French troops approached 
Cuddalore, and the walls being very weak, it was 
expected that they would storm the town The alarm 
of the inhabitants was very great, and they came in 
hundreds to the mission house foi protection Next 
morning however the town was surrendcied on capitu- 
lation The English commander of the Fort advised 
the missionaries to seek the protection of Count Daily, 
the French (Tenet al He immediately assured them 
tliat they had nothing to lear 

As it was supposed that all the inhabitants would 
requite to take an oath of fidelity to the French 
(Tovernmeut, the missionaries thought that it was no 
longer expedient for them to remain at Cuddalore. 
The day after the English gariison marched out of 
Guddaioie, some French officers took up their quarters 
at the mission houses Count Dally gave the mis- 
sionaries two boats with which to transport their 
goods to Tranquebar. Many Christians, with their 
families, weie allowed to accompany the missionaries 
on leaving Guddaioie, At Tranquebai tbe Indian 
Christians were lodged for a time m tbe paper mill 
at Poreiar, and the children were received into the 
Tamil school. As most of the Indian Christians bad 
left Cuddalore, Kiernander, one of the missionaries, 
went to Calcutta, where he established the first 
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Piotesfcant mission Ilublemajn, the other Cuddalore 
missionaiy, remained at Tranquebar till 1760, when 
he returned and lesuined his labours at Cuddalore 
which had been retaken by the British Aftei taking? 
Cuddalore, the Fiench army approached Madras in 
Noverabei, 1758, availing itself of the monsoon, during 
which the English fleet could not remain at this 
station On the 6th of December, the French began to 
invest Madras. On the 12th of December after firing 
a few rounds, the English letieated into the fort 
Scarcely had this movement taken place, when the 
Muhammadan irregular cavalry of the French army 
galloped over the plains, and listening to no repiesenta- 
tion of the Yepery missionaries, forced their way into 
their houses, and robbed and plundered them of every- 
thing. At length they approached the church, in which 
great numbers of men, women, and childieo had 
taken refuge. Here they compelled the men to give 
up their clothes and turbans, and the women their neck- 
laces and eai -rings. Fabiicius, the missionary, then 
went to the French camp to obtain protection from 
Count Daily. The French ofliceis expi eased regret 
that he had nob sooner applied for it, adding that on 
such occasions it was not in their power to restrain 
the excesses of Muhammadan troops. Having obtained 
a soldier to protect him, Fabricius returned to Yepery, 
where he found eveiything in the utmost confusion. 
Most of the mission furniture, their provisions, books, 
clothes, and utensils had disappeared Their manu- 
scripts and correspondence, though scattered in every 
direction, were happily preserved, and some of their 
most useful books were afterwards discoverecl. Kind 
friends in Fort St. George sent the missionaries a 
present of money, linen, and clothing, and thus the 
providence of God watched over them and supplied 
their wants. 

In December the Fiench plundered Black Town 
(now, Georgetown) and commenced the siege of Fort 
St. Geoige To avoid the difficulties and dangers at- 
tending such a scene, the missionaries, about Christmas, 
together with many of their converts, went to Pulicat, 
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a Dutch settlement, about seven miles north of Madras, 
where they were hospitably received. On the 16tb, 
Eebruary, 1759, the very day which had been fixed for 
the assault, an English fleet unexpectedly arrived ofl 
Madras, and in two hours the French officer command- 
ing in the trenches received orders to abandon the 
siege The next day the French army retreated from 
Madras, and m a few weeks the missionaries returned 
to their labours. The victory of Colonel Ooote at 
Wandewash, and the subsequent capture of Pondi- 
cherry, defeated the last hopes of the French in 
that quarter, and established the British ascendancy 
in the Carnatic. 

VII — ^VISIT TO CEYLON AND OTHER LABOURS 

The sea-coasts of Ceylon were taken possession of 
by the Portuguese about a.d. 1618. In 1656 they 
were ousted by the Dutch, the interior lemaining 
independent under the King of Kandy. The Dutch 
wished to spread Christianity in Ceylon, but the 
means employed were not always judicious. None 
but Christians could enter the publio service : this 
induced lacs to profess themselves Christians, while, 
in reality, Buddhists or Hindus. Among them, how- 
ever, there were some true converts. Early in 1760, 
an earnest request came to Tranquebar from Ceylon 
for a visit from some of the Danish missionaries for 
the purpose of spiritual instruction. Swaitz deter- 
mined to accede to this invitation. From Negapatam 
he sailed to Jaffna, where he was kindly received 
by the Dutch residents. He preached several times, 
and visited the hospitals. To administer the Lord’s 
Supper, it was necessary to obtain permission from 
the Governor. He therefore set out for Colombo, the 
tedious journey occupying twelve days. The Dutch 
Governor invited him to dinner, to whom he related 
the most important occurrences at the several mis- 
sionary stations, and the work in progress both 
among Christians and Hindus. Soon afterwards he 
was attacked by illness which oontinued a whole 
3 
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month. During that time he was lovingly watched 
over, and the affliction had a beneficial influence upon 
his own mind which he thankfully acknowledged, On 
recovering from this indisposition, on the 17th of 
July, 1760, the anniversary of his arrival in India ten 
years before, Swartz preached a sermon preparatory 
to the Holy Communion, which was afterwards re- 
ceived by 400 persons, many of whom acknowledged 
the powerful impression produced on their minds. 

Swartz next received an invitation from the Chris- 
tians at Galle, a seaport in the south of the island. 
Sevoral of the congregation met him on the road 
with tears of ]oy. After remaining a week at Galle 
and administering the Holy Communion, he left for 
Kalutara towards Colombo, the road shaded on both 
sides by coco-nut trees. From Colombo he sailed for 
Daffna After holding services there, he went to Point 
Pedro to see the laige tree under which Baldseus, who 
accompanied the Dutch expedition which took posses- 
sion of Ceylon in the seventeenth century, addressed 
his first discourse to the people. Aftei a short and 
pleasant voyage, he landed at Negapatam, on the 
seventh of September, having lieen absent about four 
and half months He thus notices his visit to Ceylon • 
‘ With a humble heart I bless the name of the Lord 
for the grace, help, and protection He has vouchsafed 
to me. May He pardon, for Christ’s sake, all my 
Bins of omission and commission , and may a lasting 
blessing rest on all I have done and spoken in my 
infirmity, agreeably to His word > Amen.’ 

In 1762 Swartz found a wider sphere of useful- 
ness than was afforded by the narrow limits of the 
Danish territory. In May, accompanied by another 
missionary, he went on foot to Tan^oio and Triohino- 
poly, preaching both to Christians and Hindus. At 
^ Tan j ore he was permitted to explain the doctrines of 
the Gospel, not only in the city, but even in the 
Eaja^s palace, where he took occasion, fioui questions 
which the officers of the court asked him oonoerning 
worldly affairs, to turn the conversation to religious 
subjects. The Eaja Was present and heard him, but 
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was not visible. At Triehinopoly, where he remained 
till July, he was treated with great kindness by the 
English. With the assistance of Major Preston, 
a loom was built for the purpose of divine woiship 
and as a school for children. On his return from 
Tanjore, ho baptized several Hindu converts. 

Though Tranquebar continued for some time to be 
nominally his place of residence, Triehinopoly and 
Tanjoie began, from this pernod, to be the chief objects 
of his attention, as they were ultimately the principal 
spheie of his missionary labour. Triehinopoly had then 
about 26,000 inhabitants, several hundred mosques, a 
palace and garden of the Nawab, 

During a visit to Triehinopoly the following year, 
Swartz became known to Muhammad ‘AH, Nawab of 
the Carnatic He was walking in the garden of his 
Highness, when the Muhammadan Prince himself 
happened to enter it, and sitting down near a piece of 
water, he desired him to approach, and offered him 
some refreshment, which, however, he declined. A 
few days afterwards, on seeing him again, the Nawab 
accosted and conversed with him m a very friendly 
manner. His chief minister always behaved with much 
kindness, and often said, ‘You have no regard for me; 
for you seldom come to my house * Swartz had muoh 
conversation with this Muhammadan , but when he 
found himself olosely pressed and appeared muoh 
affected, he always broke off the visit abruptly. 

Swartz was of very great assistance during the 
siege of Madura at this time, not only by attendance on 
the sick and wounded, but by his influence with the 
people in getting supplies for the army m a country 
desolated during a long contest Even at the begin- 
ning of the present century, the Madura district was by 
no means tranquil. It was unsafe to venture beyond 
the walls in the evening. 

VIII — APPOINTED MIBBIONAnv TO TRIOHINOPOLY. 

In 176G, the Christian Knowledge Society wished 
to establish a Mission a;t Triehinopoly. The frequent 
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visits of Swartz; to that city, and the favourable 
manner in which his labours had been received, and 
his eminent qualifications for usefulness, pointed him 
out as the most eligible person to be placed at that 
important station. Deeply as his brethren at Tianque- 
bar regretted the removal of so able and excellent 
a colleague, they readily acquiesced in the arrangement, 
which was also sanctioned by the Royal Mission 
College at Copenhagen, He accordingly quitted Tran- 
quebar, and fixed his residence at Trichinopoly, 



TEICHINOPOLX 


Mr, Chambers, an English gentleman who saw 
Swartz at Trichinopoly, gives the following account of 
his appearance and work : — 

‘ Figure to yourself a stout well-made man, some- 
what above the middle size, erect in his carriage and 
address, with a complexion rather dark, though healthy, 
black curled hair, and of a manly engaging counte- 
nance, expressive of unaffected candour, ingenuousness, 
and benevolence ; and you will have an idea of what 
Mr. Swartz appeared to be at first sight His dress 
was pretty well worn, foreign, and old fashioned.’ 

At Trichinopoly he had much to do with very 
narrow means. His whole income was ten pagodas 
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or thirty-five rupees per month. Let us see how he 
managed with this income. He obtained from the com- 
manding officer a room in an old Hindu building 
which was just large enough to hold his bed and 
himself, and in which few men could stand upright. 
With this apartment he was contented. A dish of 
rice and vegetables, dressed after the manner of the 
Indians, was what he could always cheerfully sit down 
to, and a piece of cotton cloth, dyed black, and other 
materials of the same homely sort, sufficed him for 
an annual supply of clothing. Thus easily provided 
as to temporalities, his only care was to ‘ do the work 
of an evangelist \ 

Besides preaching constantly to Hindus, Swartz 
sought to benefit the Europeans. He found at Trichi- 
nopoly a large English garrison without a chaplain. 
To these, also, he sought to be of service by every 
means in his power. The kindness of bis heart and 
the unaffected simplicity of bis manners, soon procured 
him a civil reception among them. He improved this 
into an opportunity of gaining a better knowledge of 
the English language. After he had made some 
proficiency in English, he undeitook to read the ser- 
vice to the garrison on Sundays and at the same 
time sermons from English divines of an evangelical 
spirit. After obtaining a more perfect acquaintance 
with English, he preached ex tempore^ commanding 
the utmost attention of his audience. 

It is, indeed, astonishing, if we consider the char- 
acter of English troops in India, how he was able to 
persuade whole garrisons. At first he prevailed upon 
them to meet in a large apartment in an old Hindu 
building , but in time the garrison resolved to subscribe 
to erect themselves a church. The money was so well 
husbanded and the materials and work, in consequence 
of Swartz's knowledge of the country and its language, 
were procured so very cheaply, that a very handsome 
lofty and roomy structure was raised out of it. 

The church built was capable of holding about 
1,800 persons. Its erection was considerably promoted 
by the patronage and assistance of Colonel Wood, at 
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that time oommandant of Iho fort, and deservedly 
held in high estimation. With that distinguished 
officer S waltz lived in habits of intimate acquaintance, 
and dined frequently at his table, when after convers- 
ing with his friends about half an hour, with that 
good sense which was natural to him, he retired to 
his own apaitment. 

The following extracts from the admirable prayer 
which Swartz offered up at the dedication of the 
church at Trichinopoly, 18th of May, 1766, are indi- 
cative of his devout and truly Christian mind . — 

‘ Be merciful unto us, 0 God, and hear our prayer, 
that we make before Thee in this place. As often 
as we, from henceforth, shall assemble here, let Thy 
spirit awaken our heart to seek Thy face sincerely 
without hypocrisy. As often as we shall hear Thy 
word, let us do it with an unfeigned intention to obey 
it and keep it without exception. As often as the 
sacraments which are holy means of entering into a 
covenant of loving obedience, are administered in this 
house, O be pleased to make them eftectual to the sal- 
vation of our souls And, finally, when strangers, who 
do not know Thy name, hear of all the glorious doc- 
trines and methods of worshipping Thee, preached in 
this house ; incline, 0 mercifully incline, their hearts 
to renounce their abominable idolatry, and to worship 
Thee, 0 God, in the name of Christ 1 

‘ In this manner make this a place where Thy name 
is glorified, Thy kingdom sought for, and Thy will 
daily performed 

‘ Hear these our supplications, 0 Father of mercies, 
for the sake of our Mediator, and to the glory of 
Thy name ' 

Adjoining the church Swartz built a mission house, 
consisting of a hall and two rooms, with suitable 
offices, and subsequently an English and a Tamil 
school. In completing those useful and charitable 
works he expended the salary of £100 per annum, 
which the Government of Madras, without any solici- 
tation on his part, had granted him as chaplain to the 
garrison, 
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The peace \vhicb had subsisted for some years in 
the south of the peninsula was in 1767 distuibed by 
the arbitrary designs of the celebrated Hyder ‘All. 
This extraordinary man by his boldness and military 
talents, and partly by sbrategem and intrigue, had 
raised himself from an obscure state to the sovereignty 
of Mysore, and was evidently aiming at a more exten- 
sive dominion His rapid progress at length alarmed 
the great powers of Southern India , and an alliance 
was formed between the Mahrattas and Nizam ‘All, 
Subahdar of the Deccan, at whose disposal the English 
agreed to place an auxiliary force to check the further 
advance of the Mysore chief. The contest was carried 
on with fiuctuating policy and varying fortunes. 
During the early part of it Colonel Wood, the fiiend 
of Swartz, distinguished himself by successfully re- 
pelling Hyder with a small body of troops against a 
very supeiioi force at the fort of Mulwagle, though 
he was afterwards unable to maintain his ground 
against tliat active and enterprising enemy In the 
course of the two years during which the war conti- 
nued, many opportunities wore afforded to Swartz of 
exercising his Christian benevolence m attending the 
sick and wounded from the English camp. He men- 
tions visiting a soldier who bad been thirty-two years 
in the service Swartz asked him how long he had 
served Christ ^ He wept and replied, ‘ Alas I I have 
not yet entered His service.’ 

At Tricbinopoly Swartz learned to converse in 
Persian, from an old Muhammadan who was after- 
wards imprisoned by the Nawab on account of having 
visited Swartz and expressed himself in terms too 
favourable to Chiistianity. 

IX — TANJOrtB AND ITS RAJA 

Tanjore is only thhty miles from Tricbinopoly, and 
Swartz afterwards devoted to it a good deal of atten- 
tion. He thus describes the state of the country . — 

‘ The Baja of Tanjore is thought to be a prince who 
governs according to his despotic will , hut he is in 
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facb, more a slave than a Raja He seldom goes out ; 
and often, when he purposes to do so, the Brahmins 
tell him that it is not an auspicious day. This is 
sufficient to confine him to the house, His children 
are brought up in ignorance — for why should a prince 
learn much ? He need not be acquainted with writing 
and accounts — ^for has he not servants enough for 
this ? ’ The number of his wives destroy all domestic 
peace. The first whom he espouses is called his 
lawful wife. By degrees, however, as he takes more, 
jealousy among them becomes a source of disgust. 

‘ A despotic ruler being intent only on increasing and 
preserving his power, entertains a distrust of all his 
ministers. He considers it expedient, therefore, often 
to humble them. Though a minister possesses his 
favour for years, he sometimes falls at once. The Raja 
permits his house to be plundered (that has often 
happened within my remembrance), and lays him 
under a domiciliary arrest. No one must visit him or 
speak to him. By degrees this severity is relaxed. The 
ex-minister, thus fallen into disgrace, hunts after the 
failures o£ bis sucoessoi, and endeavours to involve him 
in the same rum, and frequently is restored to favour. 

* The troops belonging to the Raja of Tanjore are 
ohiefiy cavalry — about 6,000 — and 2,000 foot The 
cavaliy are not furnished with horses, but each soldier 
provides his own. He who can collect a hundred 
hors^ is appointed their captain. To these troops a 
district is assigned, where they receive their pay 
from the tenants. If they do not give what they 
demand, they resort to force. 

‘ The land is divided into districts, and every district 
is leased. The lessee is obliged to advance at least 
the half of his rent ; and if he cannot in general do 
this from his own resources, he borrows of the native 
merchants or Europeans, and gives forty or even 
more per cent He borrows also what he requires for 
the support of hia family, and all must be eventually 
extorted from the poor inhabitants. It may, with truth, 
be averred, that the poorer people enrich with their 
labour the idle and the proud. A cultivator of land 
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in Tan] ore commonly gives sixty or seventy in the 
hundred Supposing that he has m his gaiden a 
hundred bushels oi' rice, the Eaja (or the lessee in 
his name) takes seventy, the lemainmg thirty is 
retained by the inhabitant , and with this he has to 
pay his servants and support his tamily Nay, if the 
Ea]a need money in a tune of war, he seijies upon alL 
Thus the oppression being great, the labourers endeav- 
oui by every possible means to defraud the Government 
They are accustomed to say, “ Without stealing, we 
cannot live*'’ Hence it may easily be conceived what 
disposition to the maintenance of justice prevails in 
the country.’ 

In the beginning of March, 1769, Swartz attempted 
a journey to Tanjore , but he had not proceeded far, 
before the enemy approached Trichinopoly, and burnt 
part of Uroiur. Messengers were in consequence dis- 
patched to him and his companions, apprising them 
of their danger ‘ I turned back,’ he says, ‘ and 
beheld Ureiur in dames.’ The ravages of war, how- 
ever, having happily terminated in April, by a treaty 
of peace between Hj^der ‘All and the Madras Govern- 
ment, Swartz resumed his journey, and arrived at 
Tanjoie on the 20th of that month. Here he pleached 
daily two or three times, visited the members of the 
three congregations individually^ and attended the 
schools. 

The most important result of his visit to Tanjore 
was his mtioduction to the Eaja Tuljaji, and the 
favourable impression produced on his mind, which 
led to the kindness and confidence with which that 
prince ever after distinguished him. The Eaja was at 
that period in the prime of life, of good natural 
talents, and of mild and dignified manners , indolent 
and self-indulgent, like the generality of Hindu princes, 
but not at that time tyrannical and oppressive, and 
though too much under the influence of the Brahmins, 
tolerant and liberal in his views of religion. He is 
said to have formed an exception to the general 
Ignorance of men of bis rank in India, and to have 
successfully cultivated Sanskrit literature. Such was 
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the Hindu prince with whose history that of Swartz is 
henceforth so intimately mtei’woven 

At five, in the afternoon oE the 30th of April, 
Swartz was mtrodticed to the Raja. He was seated 
on a couch, suspended fiom pillars, suirounded by 
his piincipal olliceis, and opposite him a seat was 
prepared lor Swartz The conversation began by the 
Persian interpieter informing Swartz that the Raja 
had heard a good report of him, to which Swartz 
replied in Persian, expressing bis thanks for the 
kindness which he entertained for him, and wishing 
that God might enrich him abundantly with every 
blessing. The interpreter omitting to repeat the wish, 
one who sat by told him, ‘ He wishes yorr a blessing/ 
‘ He is a priest,' replied the Raja Perceiving liy the 
manner in which he made this observation, that he 
was but imperfectly acquainted with the Persian 
language, Swaitz asked permission to speak m Tamil, 
at which the Raja seemed pleased 

The Raja liibt inquired how it happened that some 
European Christians worshipped God with images and 
others without them , to which Swartz answered that 
the worship of images was expressly foi bidden in the 
word of God, and that i-his eornipt practice oiigmatecl 
in the neglect of the Holy Scriptures, which had in 
consequence been lernoved by such Christians from 
general use among the people. The Raja next inquired 
how men could attain to the knowledge of God 
Swartz pointed out the works of creation as testifying 
the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, and His 
word as clearly revealing whatever is essential to 
salvation. After waids, with the consent of the Baja, 
Swartz explained the leading truths ol Chnstianitj , 
including his favourite parable of the prodigal son. 

Upon the usual introduction of sweetmeats, of which 
Swartz took a little, he said, ‘ we Christians are in 
the habit, before we partake of food, of praising God 
for His goodness, as well as of imploring grace to 
use the gift to His glory,’ and on being desired to 
offer such a prayer, he immediately complied Next, 
at the request of the Raja, who had been informed 
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that Christians were accustomed to sing m celebrating 
divine worship, Swartz sang some veises of the Tamil 
translation by Pabiicius of the hymn beginning, 

]My God, to Tliee this litai’t I 

The Eaja declared himself much pleased, and desired 
him to dme with Captain Borg, who was his constant 
friend and companion in the palace. ‘ I withdrew/ 
says Swaitz, ‘ repeating my wishes for his happiness.' 

X — LABOURS AT TRICHINOBOLY 

Swartz employed six catechists m Tricbinopoly and' 
the neighbourhood. He assembled them daily, instiuct- 
ed them in the Sciiptuies, and especially enjoined 
them to address their Hindu fellow-countrymen m a 
mild and winning manner, trying wdi ether they might- 
not be so happy as to bung some of their wandering 
fellow-creatures into the way of tiuth. After morning 
prayers, eveiy one received directions whither to go 
that day , one of the six alvvays remaining with the 
missionary, and assisting him m the daily course of 
preparation with the candidates for baptism Swartz- 
was generally occupied with his adult catechumens from 
eight till eleven m the morning He then proceeded to 
the English school, which now contained forty children 
under two masters , he taught them for an houi\ 
and bestowed another hour on the Tamil scholars. The 
afternoons weie devoted to short excursions in the 
town and neighbourhood for the purpose of conveismg 
with the people, and pieaching the gospel as be found 
opportunity In the evening the catechists leturoed 
to give an aiccount of the labours of the day which was 
closed, as it had begun, with piayer Few days passed 
without numerous visits from Indians, rich and poor, 
who came to converse with the missionary, to seek 
advice in their difficulties, and consolation in their 
troubles A short time every evening was spent hy 
Swartz with a little company of English soldieis, 
who met together for piayer and to hear him read' 
and explain a portion of the New Testament, with 
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special applicafcioa to their oirouinstances and duties. 
The little baud increased to thirty, and they were 
very useful boLh in visiting the sick, and in adorning by 
their good conduct the profession of Christian truth. 

Among the converts who were at this period added 
to the congregation was a young man from the 
country, who, having been met by one of the catechists, 
was brought to Swartz He continued with him 
several days, heard his instructions in silence, and at 
length avowed his conviction of the falsehood of 
Hinduism. He then desired to go to the country, 
and after a few days returned with his mother. He 
fcontinued to attend diligently to reading and prayer, 
and a(j his baptism received the name of Satthia- 
nadhan Many of his relatives were much offended 
at his conversion , hut he advanced steadily in Christian 
faith. He proved a valuable convert, and was distin- 
guished during a long course of years for his useful 
iind laborious services in the mission. 

Another interesting convert was a man, said to 
have been more than a hundred years old, who placed 
himself under instruction, and considering his extrema 
old age, comprehended well what he was taught and 
prayed frequently Not long afterward he was taken 
ill, when he earnestly entreated that he ought not 
to be allowed to die unbaptized , ^ for,’ said he, ‘ I 
believe in Jesus Christ ’ He was accordingly baptized 
^I visited him,’ says Swartz, ‘the day before his 
departure when he said, “Now, padre, I am going 
to the kingdom of blessedness , and when I am gone, 
see to ifc that my wife, who is ninety years of age, 
may at length follow me.” His wife was afterwards 
received into the Christian Church ' 

Swartz continued from time to time to visit 
Tanjore Accompanied by some of his catechists, 
he spent a few weeks in the instruction of the 
Christians there, and in daily conversation with the 
Hindu and Muhammadan inhabitants. One of the 
latter said to him one day, ‘ Wherein does your 
religion differ from ours*^’ ‘In this,* replied Swartz, 
we have taken a heavy burden of sin to carry , you 
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have none fco remove it, but we have, m Jesus- 
Christ, a powerful deliveier ’ 

A dispute arose bet'ween the Nawab of the Cainatic 
and the Ba]a of Tanjore, when the former appealed to 
the Government of Madras to aid him in enforcing 
bis demands upon Tanjore A British force was 
dispatched which took possession of Vallam, and laid 
siege to the cap'ital After a few weeks' siege, terms 
of accommodation were proposed, and the troops were 
withdrawn Soon after the restoration of peace, Swartz 
again visited the city. The day after his arrival 
Tuljaji desired to see him He was conducted to a 
shady seat beneath a tree, in the court facing the 
apartment of the Baja, who presently came forth 
holding over his head a yellow umbrella At first 
Swartz did not recognize him, he was so altered by 
anxiety and trouble. ‘ Padre,' said he, ' I wish to 
speak with you privately,’ and led him away , but 
they bad been together only a few minutes when the 
Baja’s Brahmin priest joined them. The Baja pros- 
trated himself to the giound, and afterward stood 
before him with folded hands while the Brahmin 
placed himself on an elevated seat. Swartz was then 
asked to repeat the address which he had delivered 
to the officers and servants in the palace the day 
before Eefreshments were aftei wards hi ought in, 
and, while Swaitz was partaking of them, the Baja 
inquired what he thought of the sin of drunkenness, 
to which it was too well known the inquirer was 
himself grievously addicted. Swartz plainly declared 
the evil nature and fatal consequences of intemper- 
ance But notwithstanding his faithful plainness of 
speech, Swartz had conciliated the confidence of the 
Baja, who was anxious to see him as often as his 
superstitious dread of offending the Brahmins could 
allow. One day when Swartz was earnestly entreat- 
ing him to give up his heart to God, he replied, 

‘ Alas * my Padre , that is no easy matter ’ 

At the request of the Baja, who was a Marathi 
Swartz learned the Marathi language. This enabled 
him to speak to the Baja more freely, At his request 
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also, SwaitK fcranslat;ed into Marathi a Dialogue be- 
tween a Christian and a Hindu, which he had com- 
posed in Tamil. 

Fiom 1778, Tiinjoie foimed the chief residence of 
Swartz, though he occasionally visited Trichmopoly, 
and superintended the missionaiy proceedings at both 
places. The territory of Tanjoie was conquered from 
the reigning Hindu prince, by a member of the Mah- 
ratta family, toward the close of the sixteenth century. 
The capital has a nooed temple, and having suffered 
Imt little from the Muhammadan invasion, the Hindus 
of Tan] ore have preserved much of the original char- 
acter of theii religion 

After Swartz got settled at Tanjore, he set about 
fihe erection of a church in the Fort 

XI — MISSION TO HYDER ‘ALi 

In 1779 Swartz received a letter, desiring him to 
go to Madras without dela), as the Governor Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, had something of importance to 
communicate to him. The purpose for which he had 
been summoned was no other than to undertake 
a confidential mission to Hyder at Seringapatam, 
to endeavour to ascertain his actual disposition with 
respect to the English, and to assure him of the 
pacific intentions of the Madras Government At an 
interview the Governor said that Swartz had been fixed 
upon because he undei stood Hindustani, and would not 
need an inberpretei The Governor was also convinced 
that be would not allow any one to bribe him . 

As the intention of the journey was to prevent the 
shedding of blood and to preserve peace, it was be- 
coming the sacred office of Swartz. He was to travel 
quickly, and his whole journey was to remain a secret 
until he met Hyder ‘All himself. 

Swartz resolved to go as the object was to avert 
war, and he would be enabled to preach the Gospel 
in places where it had not been known before. He 
also determined not to accept anything but his travell- 
ing expenses 
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After making ariangeinents during bis absence, he set 
•out accompanied by Safcihianadhan At Oaroor, the 
frontier foit of Hyder, be remained a month, having 
to write to Hyder, to advise and await bis answei 
His time was diligently occupied m pieacbing During 
bis journey Swartz pursued the same couise. Aftei 
about a fortnight’s journey, be i cached Seiingapatam 
Many of the bouses were of two storeys and some 
of the ancient buildings were of hewed stones, with 
lofty and massive columns. The palace of Hyder, 
built by" himself, was very beautiful. The former 
Baja, to whom Hyder allowed an annual income, 
lived in the old palace as a state prisoner. Hydei 
himself sometimes visited him and stood in his 
presence as a servant The sons aie all dead ; the 
general opinion is that they were secretly dispatched. 
Opposite to the palace is a large square, on two 
sides of which aie open buildings in which the civil 
and military servants of Hyder have their appointed 
stations. Theie is no pomp, but the utmost regu- 
larity and dispatch Though Hyder sometimes re- 
wards his servants, the mainspring of action is terror. 
Peisons of the highest as well as of the meanest 
condition are punished with the same instrument 
Two hundred men with whips are in constant readi- 
ness, and no day passes without many being chastis- 
ed. The governoi of a ^Yhole district is \vhippGd in 
the same manner as the meanest syce. Even his 
two sons and his son-in-law are liable to the same 
cruel treatment When any one of his highest officers 
has been thus publicly dogged, he does not allow 
him to resign his appointment , but compels him to 
retain it, that the marks of the whip on his person 
may serve to deter him from repeating the offence 
But even such punishments are not always effectual 
When one has obtained a district, he lleeces the 
inhabitants, When called up by Hyder for his arrears, 
he pleads poverty , and having undergone a flagellation, 
returns to renew his exactions, 

Hyder was quite unconcerned about religion. He 
had none himself, and left every one to bis choice. 
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bade hijpi sit next to him on the floor, which was 
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covered with the licbeat carpets , and be was not 
required to take otf his shoes Hyder gave a plain 
answer to all the questions that Swartz was diiected 
to put to him, and said that he was willing to live 
in peace with them. A letter was then read to 
Swartz which had been piepared by Hyder’ s ordei 
^ In that lettei,’ said he, ‘I have stated the substance 
of oiu conversation , but you will be able to give 
further e^]^lanatlons personally.' Hyder seemed to 
consider the visit of Swaitz as the preliminaiy to 
a tieaty of peace, but the Nawab at Madras defeated 
this intention 

While Swartz was sitting neai H^der, he was 
struck with the expeditious way in which the public 
business was dispatched Some lettei s were lead to 
bim, and he dictated an immediate answei. The 
secretaries hastened away, wiote the letter, lead it 
before him, and he afhxed his seal to it. Hydei 
could neithei read nor wiite, but be had an excellent 
memory. Few bad the courage to impose on bim. 

When Swartz took leave of Hydei, he explained 
that bis sole object in coming was to promote peace, 
having more than once seen the horrors of war. 
Hyder leplied, ‘Yery well, very well’. He was will- 
ing to live in peace with the Fjnglish on certain 
conditions, which he did not mention 

When Swaitz enteied his palanquin, he found in 
it Es300, which Hyder had sent to dehay the 
expenses of his jouvnej. Swaitz wished to decline 
the present, but that would have been insulting. 
When be reached Madras, he gave the bag with the 
rupees to the Governor along with Hvder’s letter, 
but he was told to keep the money, which he de- 
voted to an orphan school at Tanjore. 

Unhappily war was not aveited, W^ithin a few 
months Hyder invaded the Carnatic with an army 
of nearly 100,000 men, his cavaliy overran the coun- 
try with the most frightful rapidity, and spread ruin 
and desolation in every direction. Black columns of 
smoke mingled with flame, were discovered within a 
few miles of Madras. A paity of Hyder's horse 
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committed ravages even at St. Thomas' Mount, a few 
miles from Madras, and the inhabitants of the open 
town of Madras began to bake blight. During the 
war Swartz was able to travel freely. Hyder gave 
orders to his ofiQcers ‘ to permit the venerable padre 
Swartz to pass unmolested, and to show him respect 
and kindness , foi he is a holy man, and means no 
haim to ray Government.’ 

Warren Hastings afterwards sent to Madras, Sir 
Eyre Coote, a distinguished soldier, and Hyder was 
driven from the Carnatic. 


xn — WORK 4T TANJORE 


The next three years were marked throughout the 
Carnatic by war, desolation, and famine. The people 
having no security for their crops, did not sow 
their fields, and consequently had no harvest They 
bled in crowds to the towns, where the scarcity rose 
to a frightful extent. Swartz foreseeing this, laid 
m a large stock of rice when it was cheap, which 
Was ob the greatest benefit to the Christians and 
orphans. Many perished in Tan]ore from hunger. 
Eormeidy when the country people brought provisions 
they were defrauded by the Eaja’a officers, so they 
refused to biing more in spite of the entreaties of 
the Baja and ins ministers. The Eaja then applied 
to Swartz. He sent out letters in eveiy direction 
asking for supplies, and promising to pay for them 
with his own bands. In a sliort lime 80,000 
measures of rice were brought into the fort. Swartz 
paid the people, and they went home satisfied. 

The Baja of Tan j ore, Suffering from an incurable 
disease, had abandoned the management of his king- 
dom to a minister who was a cruel extoitioner The 
people, after appealing in vain to the Eaja for 
redress, fled in crowds to the adjacent countries, 
Large tracts lay waste for want of labourers to 
cultivate them The Eaja tried to win them back, 
but they distrusted his promise, and refused to 
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come. He then aeked Swailz to write to them, and 
such was their confidence in him that 7,000 came 
back in one day. 

At Tanjore, notwithstanding his numeioiis duties, 
Swartz sometimes gave religious inetiuction to the 
sons of Eiuopean gentlemen losident near Tan]oie 
One of his pupils was Sir Alexander Johnston, who- 
became Chief Justice of Ceylon. He thus gives his 
recollections of Swartz • ‘ I well remember bis pe- 

culiarly veneiable appearance, the tall and erect figure,, 
the head white with years, the features on which 
I loved to look, the mingled dignity and amenity of 
his demeanoui ’ 

As is often the case with Indian Ba]a8, on account 
of their immoral lives, Tul]a]i had no son of his own 
to succeed him He therefore adopted the son of a 
cousin, a boy ten years old, whom he named Serfoji 
Baja Shortly before his death the Eaja sent for 
Swartz and entreated him to become guaidian of 
young Seifoji. Pointing to the child be said, ‘ Thi& 
is not my son, but yours , into your hand, I de- 
liver him ’ Swartz replied that there would be com- 
petition for the crown , the countrv would be in 
confusion , he could not protect the boy. He there- 
fore recommended that Amir Singh, a liEtlf- brother 
of the Baja, should be appointed guaidian, he educat- 
ing and treating Serfoji as his own child The Baja 
adopted this suggestion and appointed Amir Singh 
guardian of Serfoji and regent of the country untii 
his ward was capable of assuming the Government. 
Two days afterwards Tnljaji died, and Amir Smgh 
was appointed regent, binding himself by a solemn, 
promise to be a father to the people 

But it soon appeared that Amir Singh was not 
satisfied with his possessing the regency merely He- 
represented to the British Government the injustice 
of excluding him fiom the immediate succession.. 
The Governor of Madras ordered that the most 
learned pundits in Tanjore should decide whether 
Serfoji was legally adopted Bribed by Amir Singh, 
they declared bis adoption illegal, and that Amir 
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he was eii]omed to maintain and educate Serfoji in 
a manner becoming his lank Amir Singh was 
illegitimate, and had no real nt^ht to the throne. 
This was Known to hi& favouiite officers and others 
to please them the course of justice was perverted, 
the people shamefully oppressed, and the treasures 
of the kingdom squandered. 

Swart/i represented this state of things to the 
Madias GovernmenL, and as Amir Singh disregarded 
instiuctions, the fiscal and judicial depai bments 
were taken from him foi a time. Fiom bis long 
acquaintance with the country, Swaitz was able to 
suggest some excellent regulations to remedy exist- 
ing evils. These weie forwarded to England and 
approved. Swartz was asked to superintend their 
execution. He was now sixty-five years old and had 
begun to feel the infirmities of old age, but for the 
good of the people, he consented to act for a time. 

Meanwhile, the mission was gradually extending 
itself Chapels and school-rooms were built at differ- 
ent places, some near the city ot Tanjore, some at 
a considerable distance Schools were opened at 
Kumbakonam, one of the chief seats of idolatry, and 
at Bamnad, the principal place in the Marava country. 
But the most hopeful field of labour was Palamcottah, 
m Tinnevclly. It had been visited from time to 
time by catechists from the Traiiquebar Mission, but 
no Christian teacher resided on the spot till 1771* 
when Savarimuitu, a conveit belonging to the Tricbi- 
nopoly congregation, took up his abode there, and 
read the Scriptures to all who would hear him. A 
few years afterwards Swartz began to visit the neigh- 
bourhood, and a small congregation was gradually 
formed. In 1784 Swartz sent Satthianadhan, and a 
female convert built a church. In the following 
year Swartz spent three weeks at Palamcottah. The 
congregation had increased to upward of two hundred 
persons. He left another catechist to assist Satthia- 
nadhan, and a few years later a European missionary 
was stationed at Palamcottah. In 1790 Satthianadhan 
was ordained. He theu preached a sermon which 
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was consideied &o excellent that a translation of it 
was punted in England. 

Meanwhile Amir Singh bad shamefully neglected 
Serfoji, who was shut up in a small room, and did 
not know a single letter. Finding that Amir Singh 
gave no heed to his remonstiances, Swartz wrote to 
the Madras Government, who empowered him, along 
with the British Resident, to remove the young 
prince to a suitable dwelling and to appoint a tutor. 
As the Ra]a continued to show his ill-will to Serfoji, 
Swartz had him removed to Madras. Swartz re- 
mained some months at Madras, assisting his brethren 
of the Vepery Mission. On his return to Tamore, 
he continued to send to Serfo]i fatherly letters about 
his conduct. 

Swartz was convinced that Seri'oji was the rightful 
sovereign of Tan j ore. After an inquiry lasting four 
years, Amir Smgh was deposed, and Serfoji was 
proclaimed Baja This happened shortly after the 
death of Swartz 


XIII — CLOSE OF LIFE 


The strength of Swartz was now beginning to fail, 
and he devolved the care of the district oongregatioits 
upon his faithful fellow-labourer Kohlhoff. But he 
daily devoted some hours to the Tanjore schools, 
and to the inhabitants of the two Christian villages 
near the mission house His visits were welcomed 
by old and young, even the little children flocking 
with ]oy to meet him. Swartz sought to cultivate 
habits of industry among the Christians He planted 
opuntia trees in great abundance that the old people 
who were not capable , of hard labour might employ 
themselves in the cultivation of cochineal.^ For the 
poor widows he provided suitable occupations in spin- 
ning, pounding noe for sale, and in other ways. 

1 The oochineal in'^ect yields u valuable red dye It feeds on 
the opuntia tree. 
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‘When I visit then houaeB,’ he says. ‘I first catechize 
them, and then get tbera to show me the work they 
have done in proof o£ their industry.’ 

Towards the close of 1797, Swartz was^ attacked 
with seveie illness. He could no longer minister m 
the church, bat caused the Indian Christians who 
had been in the habit ot attending evening prayer to 
assemble in 'the apartment of the mission house, 
where he expounded a portion of Holy Scripture and 
piayed with them in Tamil as he used to do. The 
children also came daily to him to read the Bible, 
and to sing their hymns As long as his waning 
strength permitted, ha saw all who visited him, 
whether Christians or Hindus. He conversed with 
them in his usual, easy, agreeable manner, but with 
many an earnest entreaty that they would consider 
in time, the thing which belonged to their peace. 

He desired to see Serfoji once more, and with 
much affection delivered to him his dying charge. 
After giving him advice about the management ^ ot 
his kingdom, he said, ‘ My last and most earnest wish 
is,’ here he raised his hand to heaven, ‘that God 
in His mfimte mercy may graoiously regard you, 
and lead you heart and soul to Christ, that I may 
meet you again as His true disciple before His 
throne 1 ^ 

The prince was much moved with this address, 
for he revered Swartz as a father. 

A few weeks before his death, he desired that the 
Lord’s Supper might be administered to him. Be- 
fore receiving it, he offered a fervent prayer, humbling 
himself as the chief of sinners, and resting all his 
hopes of salvation on the meritorious sacrifice of 
his beloved Saviour. He pleaded for all the human 
race. Last of all he prayed for the Christians espe- 
cially. After this he recovered a little, and on Christ- 
mas day was able to attend oburoh to the immense 
]oy of the congregation. But the illness soon re- 
turned, he could no longer move from the house, 
but in his extreme weakness was lifted and carried 
like a child. 
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On the thirteenth of Febraary, 1798, he slurhbered 
much, and his brethren thought lie was already passing 
into the sleep of death ; but when they sang portions of 
his favourite hymns, he revived and began to sing 
with them Among his last words were the follow- 
ing . ‘ Oh, Loid, hitherto hast Thou preserved me ; 
hitherto Thou hast brought me , and hast bestowed 
innumerable benehts upon me. Do whtit is pleasing 
in Thy sight I commend my spirit into Thy band , 
cleanse and adoin it with the righteousness of my 
Eedeemer, and receive me into the arms of Thy 
mercy ' Soon after he bowed his head, and peace- 
fully departed to his Master’s rest, m his seventy- 
second year. 

Swartz was buried in the church which he built 
in the mission garden,^ and a stone with the follow- 
ing inscription, written by Serfoji, marks his resting 
place . — 

Finn weili thou, hunible‘ and wise, 

Honest, pure, free from disguise, 

Father of oiphans, the widows’ support, 

Comfort in soiiow of every sort 
To the benighted, dispenser of light, 

Doing and pointing to that winch is right, 

Blessing to princes, to people, to me ; 

May I, my father, be woithy of thee 
’Wisbcth and prayeth thy Seifoji. 

In compliance with the wishes of Serfoji, a beautiful 
monument was prepared, representing the death bed of 
Swartz. It is in the garrison church at Tanjore 
Another monument, erected by the East India Company 
is in the Fort Church, Madras 

1 At the suggestion of Bishop Heber, this church was en- 
larged in 1829. In 1898, the centenary of the death of Swartz, 
a further enlargement was pioposed, 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Thb work of which this is a translation was published in 
the Marathi language at Bombay about two years ago. 
It has been warmly welcomed wherever that language 
IS spoken. It seems desirable to supply an Bnghsh 
rendering for the sake of Indian Students of English. 

I may, of course, be biassed in my opinion of the merits 
of a book containing the autobiography of one who 
has, for many years, been connected with me by very 
endearing ties ; but it certainly does appear to me that the 
work is full of most valuable information, conveyed in 
a truly excellent spirit. 

There is at this moment a terrible unrest in the mind of 
educated India. WiU this honest and earnest narrative 
not serve to lead some that are tempest-tossed and hke 
to suffer shipwreck, to seek the one sui*e haven of refuge ? 

I comply with the request of Mr, Padmanji in editing 
and carrying the work through the press ; but I hasten to 
explain what my duty as editor has amounted to I have 
most scrupulously abstained from interfering with the 
sentiments expressed. The book contains Indian sentiment 
from beginning to end ; nothing is seen through European 
spectacles. The notes that have been added here and 
there are simple explanations of Indian words and things, 

1890. J. MURRAY MITCHELL. 


Note to Indian Edition, — A short paragi-aph, liable to be 
misunderstood, has been omitted in the Indian reprint. On home 
recommendation, the title, Once Hindu; Now Christian, has also 
been altered. 
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CHAPTEE I 

BIRTH> AND FAMILY 0IB0UMSTANCF8, 

Mt parents belonged to the caste of the K^s^rs or brazi- 
ero. They were rich and respectable. Some of our ances- 
tors w^ere^ the recognised heads of the K§,s^r community. 
My paternal grandfather was a jeweller. He had a large 
establishment in Bombay, and had commercial dealings 
principally with the city of Surat. Another of my paternal 
ancestors was reckoned among the wealthiest men of Bom- , 
bay, and commanded much respect both from the Govern- 
ment and the general public I remember seeing, when I 
was a boy, a relative of mine, who must then have been 
upw'ards of eighty years of age, of whom I was told that he 
had held the important office of interpreter at the Court of 
the Peshwas (Maratha sovereigns) at Poona. He knew 
English, besides several Indian languages. He took the 
fall of the Maratha Government so much to heart that his 
reason was affected He then spent all his time in sending 
letters to the British authorities, in which he demanded a 
full account of the treasures that had belonged to his 
former masters. The benevolent English Government dealt 
kindly with the faithful man, and offered him a pension. 
This he refused ; neither would he allow his wife to 
accept it. 

My father’s name was Padmanjt Minakji He was a 
graduate of the Engineering School of Colonel Jervis, and 
held an appointment in the Public Works Department of 
Government. He spent most of his time at Belgaum, a 
town 200 miles to the vSOuth of Poona. It wm the head- 
quarters of the Collector, and also an important military 
station. 
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I was bom in tbe town of Belgaum in the year 1831 ^ 
and spent in it the first sixteen years of rhy life. We lived 
in a very comfortable style. My father, who was m the 
receipt of a large salary, surrounded himself with many of 
the comforts and some of the luxuries of life, We occupied 
a large house, which had been improved by the artistic 
skill of my father, and had a pretty garden in front, Tlie 
front verandah was used for receiving male visitors It 
was furnished with comfortable seats and lights, and a 
large lamp of Chinese manufacture was lit evexy night at 
the top of the gate. Our garden was invaded at night, or 
early in the morning, by people in the neighbourhood, Avho 
stripped it of the pretty flowers which formed its glory. 
They 'did this m order to adorn the heads of their idols. 
Of course, ' they committed these thefts when we were 
asleep ; but they had no notion of the criminality of their 
conduct. The Hindu believes that a religious motive 
justifies an immoral action 

We lived in a street winch was inhabited chiefly by 
Brahmans. Socially had little in common with thorn. 
They were exclusive and superstitious, and would not allow 
us to enter their houses or touch any household article. 
Wc sometimes drew water from their wells ; but we had to 
use our own bucket and rope, for fear of defiling theirs by 
our touch. If a Brahman woman came to our house, she 
sat on a separate wooden stool, and not on the same mat or 
carpet with our women; and the haladhunhu^^ which is 
offered to female visitors, was presented to them from 
a distance. It was never moist, but always quite dry ; for 
the presence of water in any article unfits it for general 
use. We were sometimes invited to dinner by the Brah- 
mans ; but we were not allowed to sit in the same row with 
them, nor were our plates removed by their women. The 
Brahmans assert their sanctity in everything, and their 
loftiest pretensions are meekly submitted to by the castes 
beneath them. 

We Were put to much inconvenience m various respects 
by our proximity to t he Bra hmans. We could not freely 
^ Pow^lei* rubbed on their foreheads by married ■women,— £id<t. 
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follow our own tastes in regard to food and drmk The 
rules of our caste allowed us the use of mutton, fowls, and 
fish , hut these articles were extremely obnoxious to our 
neighbours. We did not hke to offend them, and had 
therefore recourse to various expedients. In referring to 
such things, we employed a peculiar phraseology, and used 
either English w'ords, or others which had been coined on 
purpose. Eish were called water-beans,” and mutton 
red vegetable;” prawrns were honoured with the religious 
name of ‘‘ Shiva biscuits.” We burned flour in the fireplace 
when mutton was cooking, that its flavour might not be 
perceived by people outside. Such articles as these were 
brought from the market with the utmost secrecy. I well 
remember how, at a much later time, I was piu’sued by a 
crowd of Brahmans, who took me for one of their own 
caste, for having gone to the meat-market, until their minds 
were disabused by the loud expostulations of my com- 
panions, uttered in a non-Brahmanical dialect. 

We w^ere lavish m om charity to the Brahmans. Every 
morning my grandfather gave them rice , also flour to the 
ascetics, and handfuls of gram to inferior beggars Keligi- 
ous mendicants of a higher class used to get a plateful of 
rice and some money. There were always large presents in 
cash — still larger ones on festive occasions , and subscrip- 
tion lists often came to us for the assistance of those who 
were considered respectable mendicants. Some of these 
last practised most disreputable tricks m order to extract 
money, and this without the least sense of shame. They 
would go about with some borrowed costly garment on, 
and pretending that it had been presented to them, would 
induce not a few wealthy people to bestow similar gifts. 
My dear mother was often deceived in this way. 

We worshipped not only the Brahmans, but also numer- 
ous idols, both at home and in the temples. There was a 
room kept apart for our household gods, and every grown- 
up member of the family worshipped them every morning, 
after he had performed ms ablutions. One of us performed 
the principal pujd (ceremony), which was of an elaborate 
kind. He washed the gods, which were mostly images of 
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brass and stone, only a few being of gold and silver. He 
then carefully wiped them dry, and daubed each image 
separately with sandal- wood pigment, rice, and scent. They 
were then replaced m the shrine and adorned with flowers. 
If the worshipper had an aesthetic turn of mmd, he arranged 
the flowers with no email care and skill. After the gods 
had been put back in their places, they were offered either 
cooked or uncooked food, chiefly the former. No Hindu 
takes his morning meal without first offering some portion of 
it to the images During worship lights were lit, camphor 
and incense burnt, and the family bell was rung. 

Our family deity was the goddess K^lika. She was 
honoured with Shakta rites. My grandfather himself 
performed them, as he had been formally initiated into the 
Shakta mysteries ; and every evening he offered liquor to 
the goddess On special occasions the worship continued 
long, and was attended by people from the town^ The 
rules of caste were then entirely set aside ; Brahmans 
and Shudras feasted side by side on flesh and liquor. I 
once went to such a feast at the house of a Brahman who 
laid claim to great sanctity, but had a Kunhi or Shudra 
woman in Ins keeping She was worshipped that evening 
as a goddess. Whenever any learned Brahman scholar or 
a person holding the Shakta tenets came to Belgaum, he 
was invited by my grandfather to our house, and enter- 
tained in the fashion aforesaid, Even Shankar^ch6.rya, a 
sort of pope, 1 was presented with English liquor and dainty 
dishes of flesh, if he was understood to be a Shakta. 

The people of our caste observe certain rules of 
ceremonial purity, and they adhere to them as tenaciously 
as the Brahmans do to their more complicated system. 
They will not eat m the morning until they have bathed 
and worshipped the gods ; and they wear either woollen 
or silken garments when t aking their meals. They employ 

* See nofce at tlie end 

t Shankar&charya was a great religious teacher, who flourishefl more 
than a thousand years ago , hut the name is still claimed by several persons 
who PROEMS to he his successors. The personage referred to in the text 
lues at Shankeswar, lu the Belgaum district He exercises very ureat 
authority among most of the Maratha people.— Bdif, 
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servants of a lower caste than their own, such as the Kunbi, 
to work in the house or to fetch water for their use ; but 
they do not allow them to enter their kitchen or the room 
in which the gods are worshipped. They do not touch a 
barber after they have bathed ; nor do they use fresh 
clothes brought by the washerman, nor a new pair of shoes 
purchased from a shoemaker, until they have subjected 
the articles to purification. A little sprinkling of water 
purifies the clothes, and a blade of grass cast on them 
from a distance removes the defilement of the shoes, 
Mahars and other low castes are never touched, and their 
very shadow is avoided as polluting. 

I may mention that my mother was very devout, strictly 
observing the fasts and feasts enjoined by the Hindu 
religion. She regularly worshipped the family god, and 
circumambulated the tulasl^ andpiyaJ trees the prescribed 
number of times. She also visited the temples. I was 
often present at her devotions in the house as well as in 
the temples, and her piety made a deep impression on my 
mind. My early notions of Hindu rites and ceremonies 
were obtained from her. My father's devotions were not 
so ardent, but he was not indifferent to religion. He care- 
fully read the Git^ in its Marathi version,! and usually 
took it with him to the country. He not only read it 
there, but worshipped it in the place of the gods he had 
left at home ; and he put it under his pillow at night that 
he might dream of gods and saints, and not be disturbed 
by evil spirits and bad dreams. 


* Tulasl IS Ocymuni sanctwn, or holy hasil The shruh is raueh venerated 
hy Hindus. Pipal is a speoies of fig-tree — the J?’?cus rdi giosa.~Udit, 
f The Bhftgavad-Crtfcil (« e , the Lord’s Song) is a philosophieo-religions 
poem in Saiiskiifc, which has very powerfully afieeted the more modern 
developments of Hindu thought. There is an elaborate commentary on 
the Gitd, written in Mafathi verse, hy the learned Brahman poet Diiy^obA, 
about 600 years ago It has long been, and still is, very popular among the 
Marafcha people. This is the work refened to. — JDcUt. 
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CHAPTER II 

MULT mAINWG 

I WAS seut at an early age to the Government Vernacular 
School at -Belgaum, which had been established in 1880. 
It met in a long building without any separate compart- 
ments for holding the dimrent classes. There was but one 
door^ so that the arrangements both for light and ventila- 
tion were very defective. It had scanty school furniture, 
and, in the absence of a clock, the time of the lessons was 
determined by the shadow of the sun. The pupils did not 
bring their own slates ; these were supplied by the school. 
Thm plates of tin generally served for this purpose. They 
were written upon with ink Square wooden boards were 
also used, on which fine sand was spread, and fingers were 
employed as pens The instruction imparted was of the 
most elementary kmd, and the manner of communicating 
it was extremely imperfect. Something of , geography, 
grammar, and arithmetic was taught in the highest class, 
besides the multiplication table. Some time was devoted to 
the reading of manuscripts. Yet it must be acknowledged 
that the school-books then in use w'ere very attractive. 
Even the treatise on geography was not dry or dull, rich 
only in abstract rules and foimidable names. It was 
composed in the form of a dialogue, and the first book of 
the kind that I got as a pri^e made quite an era in my 
life. When I first obtained it, I read it several times over, 
and showed it to every one I came across The arguments 
in it for the spherical form of the earth, and the explana- 
tion of the theory of eclipses, disclosed new truths to me, 
and completely banished from my mind the notion that 
the earth was flat and of the shape of a pipal leaf. The 
hook had beautiful maps, which were painted in different 
colours ; and I remember how I used to repeat the famous 
sajdng of Eanjit Singh (^*the Lion of the Panj^b”), ''Sab 
lat ho jciegd''^" All will become red.'* He used to say this 
as he pointed to the red borders of the British territory on 
the map of India. An old gentleman reading the name 
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of Austria on the map of Europe, solemnly declared that 
it was a country wholly inhabited by women (Striya, 
Austria), and told many fnghtful stones about them.'^ My 
poor grandfather was quite ill with fright when some one 
assured him that Aden, to which my father had been 
transferred, was in the vicinity of this dreadful Austria. 
Unfortunately, Aden, Tvhich had not then assumed the 
importance it did afterwards, was not marked on the map. 
Besides the book of geography, there was another one 
which proved most profitable to me. It was a popular 
treatise on morals, and its brief sententious precepts deeply 
impressed themselves upon my mind. We had simply to 
commit them to memory, for we received no explanation 
or exhortation on the subject. I learnt the whole of it by 
heart, and some of its teachings are still quite fresh in 
luy memory — such as, Fear God and honour the King;” 

God is merciful , ” It is He to whom we are indebted 
for what -we jiossess God is the judge of the world, 
and He punishes transgressors,” &c. 

The modes of punishment practised in the school were 
sometimes cruel ; and the authority of the teacher was 
always upheld by severe discipline. The juvenile delin- 
quents were hung up by the hands tied together; or they 
were made to stoop, and a number of wooden boards were 
piled up on their backs Sometimes the infliction was 
different ; the boys were made to hold their eats with both 
hands, and then rise and sit down several times in rapid 
succession If this was considered too light a punishment, 
the culprit had to press his thumb on the ground and lift 
up one leg, and then bow down, throwing the whole weight 
of the body forward upon the poor thumb alone. 

My teacher was an indolent, pleasure-loving man, who 
spent the afternoon in chewing betel and playing chess in 
a neighbour’s house. He sometimes came to our house to 
drink tea, though it was against the rules of his caste to 
do so. One day the Collector happened to visit the school, 
and the teacher was fined for absence, as he was engaged 


♦ Striyd m Sanskrit and Marathi moans wdmen.SdtL 
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at the time in a game of chess at his usual place of resort. 
He was, however, indulgent to me, and put me in the 
highest class to please my father, although I was deficient 
m everything except reading To be sure I was the best 
reader m the school, and Imew all my reading-books by 
heart. 

In those days the annual visit of the Educational Inspec- 
tor was a gi’eat event in the life of the student The in- 
spector was regarded as a very great man. He received a 
large salary, wore fine clothes, rode in a palanquin earned 
by four bearers ; and his palanquin often corresponded with 
the magnitude of his salary and reputation. The well- 
known B^l Gangadhar Shastrt twice visited our school in 
my time. He commanded much respect for his scholar- 
ship. He was the first native professor in the Government 
College at Bombay, the editor of an influential newspaper 
and magazine, and the author of numerous school-books. 
He was a good English scholar, and his abilities and ac- 
quisitions had won for him a great name. He was consider- 
ed an authority in Sanskrit and MarAtht. He was also 
an earnest thinker, and in his views on social and moral 
questions he was far in advance of his contemporaries. 
Such a person could not but be an object of dread and 
aversion to the orthodox, illiterate masses ; and when 
he came to Belgaum, he was openly condemned by the 
Brahmans, and an enthusiast belonging to the strict sect 
of the Vaishnavas (worshippers of Vishnu) challenged him 
to engage in a public discussion with him The Sh&sM 
was on mendly terms with the missionaries, and during 
his stay at Belgaum he found congenial society at the 
Mission-house, He made a great impression on my mmd ; 
and I carefully preserved two books which he awarded 
me as prizes, and in which he had inserted his name 
in Bnghsh. 

There was a heathen practice observed in our school ; and 
indeedit prevailed m all non-Christian schools. Those 
boys who used slates, and had not learnt to write on paper, 
were required to worship pictures of the god Ganesha and 
his wife Saraswati, drawn on the slates, every Saturday, as 
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well as once a year, on the day dedicated to the special 
worship of these deities. On the latter occasion art image- 
made of mud was substituted for the picture on the slates. 
The same ceremony was performed once a year m the courts 
of the native magistrate and native judge, the expense 
being defrayed out of the Government treasury.'^ 

I had private tutors employed to instruct me at home 
One taught me Canarese, the language of the district ; 
another, a professional preacher, got me to read Marathi 
poems in the customary devotional tone, and a learned 
Sh^stri gave me lessons in Sanskrit. I sometimes con- 
versed with my Sanskrit teacher on the subject of religion. 
One day, when I asked him what people did in heaven, he 
replied that they quaffed nectar 1* and sat perfectly still, — 
he himself assuming, at the same time, an attitude indicat- 
ing profound repose 

1 was very fond of reading the legendary tales of the 
deities, and hearing expositions of them m the temples. 
When a good preacher came to our town, my father would 
ask him to give a recitation at our house I then listened 
with deep attention, and showed my approbation by 
zealously joining with my elders in offering him worship. 
I would put a garland of flowers round his neck, rub per- 
fumery on his forehead, and prostrate myself at his feet. 
I may say that my love of Marathi literature and compo- 
sition may be traced to this early habit of reading the 
legendary books, and hearing expositions of them from 
the lips of eloquent Marathi scholars. 


^ It IS quite possible tlmt English ofbcials weie not aware of this 
application of Government money. An allowance was made foi the 
cleaning of the school and other necessary expenses ; and the native 
officials would readily divert part of it to such purposes as the one here 
mentioned — Bdit 

f Amy it a i which 'corresponds etymologically with amb?o^w, but ib the 
drtntc of the gods. — JSdit. 
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CHAPTEE III 

Mr FIRST FKGLISH SCUOOL. 

In 1843 I was sent to an English school. There was only 
one snch at Belgaum, and it belonged to the London 
Missionary Society The Eev. Messrs. Taylor and Beynon 
were at the head of it. I was first introduced to the latter 
of these gentlemen by my uncle, who had been educated 
under him ; and my reception w'as very kind. The mission- 
ary drew me close to him, and laying his hand upon my 
head, solemnly spoke something m English. I was not 
-asked to pay any fees; indeed, no fees were charged, hut, 
on the contrary, small sums were given to the poorer 
students. The school was largely attended by children 
from the town and the neighbouring villages, and the 
missionaries were most popular with all Mr. Taylor came 
daily to school, and was frank in his intercourse with the 
boys. Sometimes he would bring fruit from his garden 
Wd distribute it to ns He w^as always most kind and 
affectionate — often almost playful wuLh us. Our life in the 
English Mission School was different from what it had 
been in the Government vernacular one, where the teachers 
had always been severe, and used to assert their authority 
by a frequent use of the rod. 

Our head-master, though not a Brahman, w^as of respect- 
able caste, and much respected both for his character and 
scholarship He knew several languages, and his linguistic 
.acquisitions w^ere most useful m a school attended by 
children of various races and speaking various languages, 
He had no faith in the Hindu religion, and had given up 
“the use of the idolatrous mark on the forehead. One of 
his assistants w'as a PAirsl, who also held advanced view's 
on religion. He was a diligent student of the Bible, and 
was especially interested in the prophecies, a subject on 
which he had read a great many works. 

The instruction imparted in the school was of a thorough 
nature. The missionaries personally taught the upper 
department, The Bible was daily read in the classes, and 
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the whole school was addressed by the missionaries on 
Saturdays, In some of the lower classes a catechism was 
taught The Eev. W, Bejmon used to close the school with 
prayer on Friday, and the Eev Joseph Taylor did the same 
on Saturday afternoon 

The devotional exercises in the school seem to have made 
considerable impression on my mind, for I offcen imitated 
them at home. I would place a book on a table, and then, 
standing before it, bend forward in the attitude in w'hich 
the missionanes did, and repeat some prayer w^hich I had 
learnt by heart at school 

The library was not much used by the students, though 
it contained books both mEnglish and the native languages 
The vernacular books were in charge of a Parsi youth, and 
I used to borrow Marathi books for perusal. In this way 
T became acquainted with a good many religious works, 
such as The Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘‘ The Indian Pilgrim,” 
the New Testament, etc,, &g I read ‘‘ The Pilgrim's 
Progress” through, and some portion of the New Testa- 
ment, especially the Acts of the Apostles and the Book of 
Bevelation. I also read the English Bible at home; and 
the Story of Abraham, the Psalms, and the Puoverbs had a 
great attraction for me. I was not much inclined to read 
the New Testament, on account of the secret antipathy I 
bore to the name of Christ. I was still, indeed, a zealous 
idolater ; and on one occasion I tore a Marathi tract in 
pieces because it made some strictures on the Hindu deities 


CHAPTEE IV. 

MY A'tl'ACmFENT TO HINDUISM. 

When I was in the Belgaum Mission School, my faith in 
the Hindu religion was not shaken. On the contrary, my 
fondness for its rites and ceremonies increased, for there 
was much in them to gratify my vanity and love of pleasure. 
I did not seriously attend to the religious instruction given 
by the missionaries. 
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Id the street in which I lived there was a famous temple 
of M^uti (or Hanum^n), who was regarded as the tutelary 
god of the town. The temple had an annual grant of money 
horn the G-overnment. When this temple was to be re- 
paired, my father gave not only a large donation, but his 
professional services gratis. Not only was the principal 
temple improved, but also many other houses that were m 
its courtyard. So English civil engineering skill was of 
great service to the Hindu god • The management of the 
temple 'was in the hands of a family of priests, who often 
quarrelled among themselves for the gains of the temple. 
A son of one of these managers came to our school. I may 
mention the singular name he had, Masana (Masan means 
a burying or burning ground for the dead) . He was so 
called because the previously horn children of his parents 
had all died ; for it is imagined that, when children are 
called by contemptuous names, they will survive. Often 
children in like manner are called Kondya (chaff), Dagdya 
(stone), <fec. I used frequently to go with this boy to the 
temple of M^ruti. As soon as I got on the steps of the 
ball in front of the temple, I would ring the bells which 
were hung at the entrance, and jump to’ reach them 
several times. Theie was a large bell among them which 
had been presented by my father. (Bells are rung on 
entering a temple, to waken the god and apprise him of 
the arrival of a worshipper.) I would next go up to the 
door of the temple, and throw myself down most devoutly 
before the image, and then rising up, stand before it with 
folded hands, loudly chanting hymns of praise which I had 
learnt by heart On leaving the temple, I would talie some 
of the sacred ashes and rub them on my forehead, as well 
as eat them When it was the turn of the father of my 
schoolfellow to officiate at the temple, I used to get some of 
the fruits that had been offered to the god. The concluding 
part of the worship was going round the temple several times, 
sometimes as often as 108 times, (this being a sacred 
number). These circuits were very f atigmng, for the area 
of the temple was very large Every day I made only 
a few rounds. Afterwards I would spend a good deal of 
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time in loitering about in the temple-yard, or engaging in 
games ^uth my school-fellows. We also went on Mondays 
to the temple of Shiva, and killed as many beetles as we 
could find, it being considered meritorious to do so. 

Sometimes I would sit watching the monkeys and other 
curious animals which the wandering mendicants at the 
temple often had with them. These mendicants had some 
peculiar ways about them. They were very fond of blow- 
ing the conch-shells at the time of the worship of their 
gods, and it made a w'eird sound. They were very great 
smokers of intoxicating hemp. The walls of the temple had 
painted on them pictures of B^ma and Krishna and their 
exploits, with inscriptions giving an account of these 
deities. Besides such amusements, I had opportunities of 
witnessing theatrical performances in the temple. These 
gave me a good deal of knowledge about the legends of the 
gods. The dramatists were Karnatic Brahmans, and were 
not considered to he of high social position, because on the 
stage they sometimes personated women 

In our street there w'ere some other religious establish- 
ments besides the temple described above There was a 
Brahman ascetic from the south living there, who was in 
the habit of going about the street roaring out Budhd 
Krishna (praise to Krishna and his mistress, Badha), as 
early m the morning at four o’clock, and this very much 
disturbed the sleep of the people. Sometimes attempts 
W’ere made hy the native authorities to put a stop to the 
nuisance, but they were unsuccessful. The people in our 
house, however, rather enjoyed the noise, as early in the 
morning the praises of their gods fell on their ears. There 
was another Brahman, a Government clerk, who made a 
great display of devotion Every Friday crow^ds went to 
his house to witness him worshipping. He had a large 
shrine for his idols, and the vessels used on the occasion 
were of silver He used to tie small bells round his feet and 
dance, singing the praises of the principal deity, who was 
a goddess, — playing at the same time on a violin But he 
was a very wicked man, and stole Government money. 
When he was about to be prosecuted for embezzlement. 
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he absconded, went away to a solitary mountain, and Jived 
there as a hermit. 

Whenever Shankarachftrya came to our town, he lodged 
at the temple of M^ruti. If he happped to come m the 
month of Shr&van (July- August), which is considered the 
most sacred month of the year, a crore"^ of mud lingams 
were required to be made in honour of Shiva. They were 
made of the size of a betel-nut, and were spread on a sheet 
of cloth. Acontract was givento make tlaem. There was a 
great deal of deceit practised in connection with these images 
The contractor bribed the officers of Shankaracharya, and 
the full number bargained for was never given . The Brah- 
mans of the rival sect of the worshippers of Vishnu did not 
approve of these evil commercial transactions. 

The Shankaracharya who visited Belgaum was from the 
village of Shankeshwar. He always came with great pomp. 
He had a grant of thirty villages from Government, the 
revenue of which amounted to 80,000 rupees a year. 
He also got largo sums of money from the people He 
usually fed every year 10,000 Brahmans. He rode in a 
palanquin, which was earned sideways ; and he was accom- 
panied by lighted torches even during the day 

It was very expensive to invite this '' world-teacher’’ to 
one’s house for worship , at least 100 or 200 rupees must be 
spent on the occasion. Poor people generally went to his 
lodgings to pay him their respects. I remember I went 
with my relatives to a feast given by this great man. The 
sweet cakes were tliick and coarse like bdjart cakes, and as 
large as the cakes sold at the Muhammadan shops m Bom- 
bay. Instead of people grinding the coarse sugar and ddl 
(split pulse) used for the cakes with a grinding stone, the 
articles were smashed with the feet. For fireplaces they 
dug long trenches, and kindled a fire in them, over which 
they placed long plates of iron for brealnng the cakes. 
When I came home, I criticised the food , but I w^as re- 
primanded for this, and was told it was wnrong to find fault 
with consecrated food . Each of us paid a rupee for the dish 


* A crore ten injllions. The hi) gam is a symbol of Shava. 
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we got, besides the money we offered personally to the holy 
man. 

I have mentioned above that a professional teacher Nvas 
engaged for me, to teach me to read the sacred books. I 
made a practical use of my powers I used to read the 
books to the ladies of our house Many other non- 
Brahmanical women in the neighbourhood also came to 
hear me. I soon became quite a little pouraiiih (expositor) 
to the neighbourhood I used to place a high stool before 
me, and lay the sacred book upon it ; then, holding each 
long leaf m my hand, I read it, sitting on a low stool iix 
the fashion of professional expositors. At the commence- 
ment I chanted a Sanskrit verse, and another at the 
conclusion. The usual ceremony of waving the lamp was 
performed at the close Some women used to place sugar, 
plantains, &c,, before the sacred book as an offering to it, 
and also put a garland of flowers round my neck. I 
generally read the sacred books at night during the rainy 
season, as well as on the great holidays throughout the year. 
The books were all m Marathi verse, and described the 
principal gods and heroes of the Hindu pantheon. In 
those days these works had not been printed, they could 
be had only m manuscript, and were hard to obtain 
Whatever books we did not possess of our own were 
borrowed from others, who lent them to us in small 
portions AVe had a copy of a book called The Glory of 
Han,” which contained the story of Kiishna (the eighth 
incarnation of Vishnu). It cost fifteen rupees, whereas 
a similar book, neatly printed, could now be had for one 
rupee. So great has been the fall in the price of books. 

I had been taught certain forms of prayer called the 
sandhyciy when I had the mtmj or mitiatoryrite performed. 
This did not contain the most sacred of all the hymns, 
called the Gdyatriy^ because I belonged to the caste of 
Iv^s^rs, who are supposed to have no right to the privilege 
of using it. But still I used to cover my hand, holding 
the sacred thread between my thumb and forefinger, and 
repeat some kind of verse inst ead of th e holy Gayatri. 

* Thi*? qclebrafccd text contains really an inyocatioli to the sim, — Ddic. 
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At the time of my initiation, I had been given some 
lessons m Marathi, of which I remember a few. I was 
told, for example, that I should not ride on a dog ; that I 
should not pass between two asses ; that I should not look 
into water , that I should not climb a tree and that I should 
not look at night into a mirror, &c. I used to read every 
morning a little book called Vyanhatesh Stotra The praise 
of Vyankatesh”) at the time that I performed my morning 
devotions, and I would not take my breakfast till I had 
read it. I knew it all by heart I had also committed to 
memory some things connected with the Shakta worship, 
and used to repeat these for several years, though I was not 
formally initiated into the Shakta mysteries till a much later 
time. I learnt also by heart a Sanskrit hook which con- 
tained the praises of Shiva, but I did not understand one 
word of it. I knew besides a great deal more that is usuallj'' 
repeated by devout Hindus 

After I was invested with the sacred thread, I was sup- 
posed to be raised to a higher religious position, and to be 
entitled to greater privileges. I was now allowed to wor- 
ship the family gods The worship consisted in cleaning 
and washing the images, anointing them with sandal-wood 
pigment, adorning them with flowers and rice, burning in- 
tense and lights before them, and making them offerings 
of food This was the principal w^orship, and it was not 
performed twice on the same day Other members of the 
family had other ways of performing the piljd (ceremonies) 

There were some forms of worship which little boys 
were not allowed to perform. Such was especially the case 
with the worship of Shiva m the month of Shr^van and on 
some special holidays. I could only be present at it and 
join in the concluding part, when I was allowed to put hel- 
leaves on the god. My mother burnt a lakh (100,000) of 
wicks m ghee (clarified butter) in the temple of Shiva on 
the day when I accompanied her. The Hrahmans were 
constantly worshipped, for they were regarded as hhiideva 
(earthly gods) . After they had been worshipped, all in the 
house drank the water in which they bad dipped one of 
their great toes. When the Brahman gave his blessing, 
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fche person who received it sat before him, spreading his 
skirt, in which the “ earthly god” cast a few grains of rice 
which conveyed his benediction, — which rested also on the 
heads of all the parties present. A Brahman was employ- 
ed to invoke the god M^ruti for us. He was of the 
Karhddd sect , and when he brought us any blessed food, 
we partook only after we had carefully examined it ; for 
the KarhMA; Brahmans are believed to commit murder to 
propitiate their goddess Bhawanl. The way in which we 
examined it was by putting some salt upon the food and 
then waiting to see if any peculiar change was perceptible 
either in the salt or the food, or else by giving some of the 
food to a dog or cat and carefully noticing the effect. 

In those days even Parsis used to employ Brahmans to 
invoke the gods. A wealthy Parsi gentleman asked my 
father to employ Brahmans to pray to them for his benefit 
on the neighbouring hill of Vaijanath, and some twenty or 
thirty Brahmans were accordingly engaged. The Brah- 
mans were feasted for several days, and got half a rupee 
(less than a shilling) each day. The Parsi had got into 
some scrape, and hence his appeal to the Hindu gods ! 

Astrologers used to come to our house for the purpose of 
informing us of the special sacxed days of the week or 
month The almanacs which are now generally used had 
311st been introduced, and not even the astrologers could 
obtain a copy of them. They used to mark the chief dates 
on a scrap of paper, which they folded up m a cylindrical 
form and earned about in their turbans. These men made 
^the horoscope for each child that was born, and determined 
the most propitious day for special undertakings. ' I fully 
believed in the astrologers, and dreaded the malignant 
planets. My mother often waved oil over me, and then 
gave it away to female This was in order to save 

me from the malignant influence of the planet Saturn. I 
had learnt a little of astrology, and committed to memory 
the Sanskrit Versified rules. T was not disposed^ however, 
to complete my astrological studies. My faith in the 


Those arc among the lowest tribes of casteless Hindus — Edit, 
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science was soon shaken by the perusal of a book written 
by a gentleman of Sihor, m Mahv^ (Subhaji B^ph), who 
sought to harmonise the Indian astronomical system of 
Eh^Lskarach^rya with that of Copernicus, and to disprove, 
with the aid of Hindu writings, the claims of astrology 
I remember even now a few words of a Sanskrit verse 
quoted in this book, m which it is beautifully said that if 
God is our protector the planets cannot harm us 

The people in our house consulted also wizards and those 
who dealt with demons. Their aid was sought when any 
one was ill or some calamity had befallen us. These men 
were chiefly from the Konkan,^ and demons t from that 
province used to manifest themselves as entering into them 
They attributed illness and all calamities to the influence 
of evil powers, and the spirits had to be propitiated in the 
way these men prescribed. At one time we found at the 
door of 0111' house a large quantity of leaves, needles, and 
red powder, which had been left there at night by some 
enemy, to do us mischief through the agency of evil beings. 
We were aU very much frightened at the sight of these 
dangerous articles. Malignant powers were regularly 
propitiated by us once or twice every month We used to 
make offerings to them of cocoanuts, and scatter bits of 
dry dates, parched gram, and sugor-biscuits in our yard 
on every new moon. 

These practices not only caused a loss of money; they 
fomented quarrels and jealousies, not only between our- 
selves and strangers, but between the members of oui own 
family. The wizards would go about sowing seeds of 
discord in order that their services might be engaged to 
provide charms and countcr-charms 

I remember an old woman who had come from Bombay, 
that was influenced by sixty demons, each of whom had a 
distinct name These beings had a special predilection for 
the flesh of goats and fowls, for liquor and eggs. When 


* The diBtiiict lying between the Western GhiUs and the soa —Udit 
-j- The word in the Marathi is not demons^ but gods. ^ In truth, the dis- 
tinction between god and deml has almost vanished in Hinduism , and 
this IS one of the worst charactciistics of the religion — Edit 
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we wanted any information which we had no means of 
obtaining in the usual way, we used to consult her, and 
we believed all she told us, although her declarations were 
by no means always verified. The questions we put were 
like the following — When will my father return from the 
country? How shall we rum our enemy, who is so 
troublesome ? Who has stolen such a thing ? Why does 
not our relative away from home write to us etc 

When this woman consulted the spirits m order to procirro 
from them information on any subject, she would unloose 
her hair, and placing her hands upon her forehead, sit in a 
meditative mood upon her heels. She closed her eyes, and 
remained still for a good while, suppressing her breath. 
Then she would begin to move backwards and forwards, 
breathe with difficulty, and then respiring violently and 
changing her posture, sic on her bended knees. Her hands 
would be placed on the knees, with the thumbs extended, 
while the fingers were closed She did not talk or scream ; 
she only answered questions put to her , but all the time 
she would be panting heavily. Before she became possessed 
we had to burn before her a good deal of incense or 
camphor, but afterwards she burned it herself. When the 
camphor was burnt and water put into a cup, we had to 
put into the water, at short intervals, a little rice and ashes. 
The woman read the answers to our inquiries in the curious 
figures which the ashes and iice used to form on the sur- 
face of the water m the cup, or she would find the answers 
on a leaf of betel held over the burning camphor The 
soot gathered on it would show itself in various shai^es, 
and these forms supplied the needful materials for her. She 
would give the answers in such laconic forms as these : — 
‘‘ Oh, the letter is being forwarded The sick child was 
attacked by the demon under the tamarind tree.'* “Ene- 
mies have excited the deities against you.” “ Such and 
such a god is offended,” When she got free of the influ- 
ence, she threw herself violently on the ground. If she 
was not gomg to be again possessed immediately, we used 
to sprinkle water over her as she lay flat on the ground, 
and she would then shake off tho controlling spirit. If she 
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was going to be possessed again, she would resume her 
seat and her former attitude. She did not always act in 
this quiet way. Sometimes she would roll on the ground, 
perhaps leap and dance, holding a sword or rod m her hand. 
When she was under the supernatural influence, she would 
rub red powder on her forehead and adorn her head with 
flowers, though she was a widow , but she would throw 
these away after the possession had ceased. 

On special occasions the preparations made for the 
demons were on a grand scale Goats, fowls, eggs, liquor, 
sweetmeats, &c., were required to be iDlentifully supplied, 
and the spirits came m companies to feast) on the articles 
presented They were supposed actually to paitake of a 
portion of the offerings, and to leave the banquet with a 
blessing upon their entertainer Music was employed on 
such occasions. Seeing these wonderful things, I often 
wished to be possessed myself, but this earnest desire was 
not gratified in my father's house at Belgaum. 

There was a snake that lived m the rooms in the roof 
of our house It never came down into the house where 
we lived It used to feed on rats, and at night we used 
to hear it chasing them. My grandmother would often 
pray to it with folded hands, entieatmg it to pity us all 
and take us under its protection. She offeicd it milk and 
boiled rice on the annual day of Ndg Fanchamt — a festival 
in honour of snakes. 

Some witches used to visit us when the male members 
of the family had left the house for their outdoor duties 
They pretended to be professional beggars, and they prac- 
tised theii’ demoniacal tricks in secret. They sometimes 
passed themselves off for dealers in products of the jungle 
They told us about incantations, the ef&cacy of which we 
sometimes tried. 

In this way I was quite entangled in the meshes of 
Hinduism. The religious instruction I received at school 
had not as yet freed me from this sad condition. Indeed, 
on one or two occasions I ^vas greatly offended by the 
conduct of my missionary teachers. I wrote a short essay 
in favour of one of the Hindu fast days as a school exercise, 
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which met with the strong disapproval of the missionary 
who examined it. This greatly pained me. The same 
gentleman, on another occasion, reprimanded a boy for 
coming to school dressed in the filthy garments worn on 
the occasion of the Holt festival and this, too, I felt very 
deeply. Once I saw a tract on Logic, published by the 
American Missionaries of Bombay, in which every syllogism 
given by way of illustration contained something opposed to 
the principles of Hinduism ; and I was so angry at the con- 
demnation of my religion that I wrote on one of the pages 
some severe strictures on the Christian religion, which I had 
found m an infidel publication that was issued by educated 
Hindus. But on the whole, I believe that all these things 
were gradually preparing me for the reception of the truth. 

My mind by this time had become dissatisfied. The 
numerous religious practices which I followed did not 
satisfy me. I longed for something higher, and aspired 
after miraculous power. 1 obtained mantras or incanta- 
tions, which were supposed to give superhuman power, and 
by the repetition of these 1 hoped especially to increase the 
supply of food. I used to repeat such incantations secretly 
at night, when the people in our house had gone to bed. 
r repeated them before the image of the goddess Anna 
Burn at (the supplier of food) . I had to bathe immediately 
before commencing the ceremonies. Some of the incan- 
tations were to be used on the day of an eclipse I did not 
attain my object; but I never saw that the incantations 
themselves were inefficacious, and I attributed the want of 
.success to my defective observance of the rites Some of 
these incantations I recently found among the papers of 
my late uncle. They are very curious in their phraseology. 
They are nothing but the attempts of vulgar cheats to 
delude simple-minded people. They are a hodge-podge of 
Marathi, Sanskrit, and newly-coined words strung together 
m a certain jingling form, without a shadow of meaning. 

* Tlie Hoh 'was originally, m all piobaMlifcy, a spring festival — a season 
of lejmcmg at the lovlved life of natnie The obstirvances have clegenei - 
ated into extieine license . — Edit 

t Like the Komau Anna Perenna m name and function. — Edit. 
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There \\as a native doctor of the name of Eaman Sheti, 
of the Kam^thl caste, who attended our family He not 
only prescribed drugs, but used charms He supplied all 
the members of the household with amulets for wearing 
round the neck or arms. These were bits of thin gold 
plates, Muth something engraved on them The pieces 
were rolled up and enclosed in small boxes of silver. AVe 
thought highly of these charms , yet I remember that once, 
when we were in need of money, we melted down the 
whole of them. 

I was seriously thinking of studying alchemy, but in 
God’s mercy I was saved from the delusion I came across 
an English book which exposed this pretended science, 
and I was convinced of its falsehood. At one time I was 
so mad m the search of the philosopher’s stone, that I 
went frequently to the ]ungle and applied a bit of iron I 
carried with me to every rock I saw. 

Our family practised also Muhammadan religious rites 
and ceremonies. My uncle regularly visited the tomb of a 
Muhammadan saint (pr) once a week, m company with the 
children of the family. He there offered sugar, various 
leaves, flowers, and malidd — a kind of sweetmeat believed 
to be very acceptable to the Muhammadan saints. The 
offerings were all left at the tomb ; only a little sugar was 
brought back to be distributed to the people at home , We 
made vows to the pir. A brother of mine, w’ho had lost his 
sight by small-pox, was taken to a neighbouring village, 
where a new 'pir was proving his superiority to others ; 
but no benefit was got. When any one was ill at home, 
Muhammadan were consulted. They gave charms 
in the shape of rolls of paper with writing on them, which 
were tied round the neck or dipped in a little water, and 
the water so used was drunk as medicine I have still 
some of these papei^s in my possession, which have figures, 
often four-sided, drawn on them, with some letters marked 
in them. I find the scraps thus marked This is for 
curing bad eyes This is for giving relief to an anxious 
mind!” “This for conciliating people;” “This for 
cming a child given to crying,” etc 
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There were peculiar ways of consulting the deities. My 
mother went to the temple to the god Maruti in family 
troubles; and I used to accompany her. She generally 
went when it was dark. The piijari (attendant at the 
temple) put betel-nuts or bits of betel-leaf on the image of 
the god Maruti, or sometimes he would use grains of rice. 
Then the god would be asked to indicate his will by making 
the things put upon him to drop either on his left or on his 
right side — the distinction being important. We waited 
anxiously for the falling of these things. The pujari got 
two rupees every time when we sought his aid. 

One moonlight night we went to a shepherd who lived 
m the jungle at some distance. His sheep lay in the 
enclosure round his hut, and he sat inside beside a shrine 
which contained an image with a brass face. He had a 
cane m his hand. After hearing our story, he held this 
over a fire on which incense was burning. Then waving it 
round and round, with his eyes steadily fixed upon at, he 
answered our inquiries. I have sometimes thought, when 
recalling this visit, that the scene at Endor may have been 
somewhat similar 

I was fond of observing the festivals. I visited the 
houses of people to witness the (janapati*^' celebrations, and 
did not mind going even to disreputable houses for the 
purpose The annual worship of Ganapati is characterised 
by much pomp, and the worshippers vie with each other in 
display. I was ^zealous in distributing “gold’’ (as the 
leaves of a certain tree are called) on the occasion of the 
Dasahra holiday which followed the Ganapati festivities. 
Eriends pay visits of civility to one another on this day, 
and distribute the leaves as a mark of good-will. I distrib- 
uted sugar-plums on Makar Sankrdnti (winter solstice), 
and sometimes forwarded them to distant friends by post. 
I did not, however, much like the Holi festival, but I 
remember having been dragged out to it by my friends, and 
I then indulged freely, T am ashamed to say, in' all the 

■*^Mor6 geiiGially called Ganeslia. The god with an elephant’s head. 
This IS the deity who, in the “ Pleasures of Hope,” receives the singular 
designation of “ Ganesha sublime ” — 'Edit 
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wretched revelry attendant on the occasion. I spent much, 
time in witnessing the wild pranks of the Muhammadans 
at their Moharram festival. Every year my mother had 
some vow to pay to the Taboots (the figures of tombs 
— which are worshipped). I and my brothers used to 
wear the gaudy clothes of fakirs, which are used during 
these Muhammadan holidays, and go about begging, as 
a formal duty, with a plate and a scrip in our hands. My 
Brahman friends used to ridicule me for this; for the 
Brahmans at Belgaum do not countenance these Muham- 
madan superstitions, though Brahmans in various othei- 
places fully do so 

My attention was not directed to the Jain religion, 
although there was a temple of that sect at Belgaum, for 
I had been strictly warned against it by the Brahman who 
had been employed to teach me rehgion He said the 
image was indecent, and therefore unworthy of worship. 
We used sometimes to see in those days nude Jain ascetics 
going about the streets m silent stateliness, with a brush 
of peacock feathers and a wooden vessel in their hands, 
and a long scrip hung across their shoulders We heard 
strango stories about the practices of these men, and we 
always regarded them with contempt. Sometimes the 
Hindus of the town offered open opposition to them, and 
at one time they refused to allow the Jam image to bo 
carried in procession past their temples. The procession 
was thus detained a whole night m the street 

I was taught by my Brahman teacher, who was a 
worshipper ot Shiva, to consider the worship of Vishnu 
quite abominable, and he declared it would come to an 
end in 500 years The Vaishnavas were veiy superstitious 
and sanctimonious ; indeed, they were more so than the 
followers of Shiva. They did not allow those who were 
not Brahmans to go into their temples ; consequently I 
could not visit the two Vaishnava temples in my native 
town. 
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CHAPTER V. 

VISIT TO BOMBAY 

In the year 1839, at the age of nine, I had gone to 
Bombay with my parents for the marriage of my paternal 
uncle and aunt. Before starting we had consulted the 
astrologers, ajid on the propitious day suggested by them 
we had commenced our journey ; but we met with many 
discomforts on the way. We were quite a large party of 
relatives and friends as well as servants, and the means of 
locomotion were of a suitable character. But we had not 
the G-od of Jacob as our sun and shield, and we had not, 
like Moses, said to Him, If Thy presence go not with us, 
carry us not up hence so we had not the blessing which 
the ancient people of G-od enjoyed in their wanderings 
Before we had gone far from Belgaum, the axle of one of 
the carriages broke, and we had to seek the assistance of 
the blacksmith in a neighbouring village ; and while he was 
busy at his work, a spark from the forge fell upon a thatch- 
ed hut and burnt it with a number of otheis. The people 
ran in terror and distress to the temple, v^here we had 
alighted for shelter , and the sight that I then witnessed I 
can never forget. Another calamity was that one of my 
brothers had an attack of small-pox and lost his eyesight. 
It took us two months to reach Bombay, and on the day we 
arrived there the term of leave allowed my father expired. 
We had suffered a great deal on the way from rain, and all 
the money brought for the wedding had been spent, 

I felt at Bombay that I had come into a new world, one 
quite different from Belgaum and the country round it. 
The large crowds of people everywhere, the countless 
carriages of all sizes and shapes that ran incessantly along 
the streets, the wealth and luxury of the traders and brokers, 
the pomp and splendour of the religious rites, whether 
performed at the temples or in private dwellings, — these 
things quite bewildered me. As we had taken lodgings 
close to the famous Bhuleshwar temple, to which all classes 
of people were going the whole day, I had excellent means 
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of noticing the peculiarities of the worship performed. The 
crowds of votaries were large, and priests were alw’ays ready 
with vessels containing the various articles of wm’ship to 
aid the worshippers Every one was free to enter the 
temple and place his offenng before the gods. The temples 
weie full of splendid ornaments, and the images were deck- 
ed with costly jewels In one of the temples there were 
living tortoises, which were worshipped ; whereas at Belgaum 
I had seen only representations of these creatures in stone. 
The spectacle at the Mumbadevi temple in a neighbouring 
street was also most striking. There crowds of people 
performed their ablutions m the tank, under the direction 
of the priests, who musically repeated prayers , naked 
dirty creatm'es clamoured and struggled for the money 
lavishly distributed among them by some devout Banyan ; 
parties of mommers, both male and female, wailed aloud 
for their dead relatives, as they came from the place of 
burmng and sat by the side of the tank, to perform their 
last rites of purification ; pigeons m countless numbers 
were feeding on the grain which was scattered for them 
plentifully by the charitable Banyan women ; sacred cow^s 
and bulls loamed freely among the crowd of men, women 
and children, eating food or tender grass, or quietly sub- 
mitting to the rudeness of eager worshippers seeking for 
the elements of purification which the animals supplied ; 
in one corner ardent devotees chanted the praises of the 
gods with the aid of a pair of cymbals or drum ; in some 
quiet spot the learned Brahmans expounded the Shastras, 
or loudly recited the legends of the gods and goddesses 
Not far from these places of enthusiastic devotion was a 
hospital for beasts In this not only diseased and deform- 
ed cattle were cared for, but the meanest vermin were (as 
they still arc) luxuriously fed with the fresh blood of a 
vigorous young man stupefied with intoxicating drugs. 
He is paid for spending a night m an unconscious state in 
a room which is full of these disgusting creatui’es, and he 
is removed early in the morning before regaining con- 
sciousness. 

In Bombay we had to suffer from a peculiar inconveni- 
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ance. We had a laige circle of relations, and we had often 
to go into inournmg for them. At Belgaum we seldom 
heard of the death of our connection , moreover, the post- 
age was high, and the men who were able to write were 
very few. A person in mouramg cannot wear his ordinary 
clothes or use his ordmai’y bedding ; he does not put the 
caste mark on his forehead or perform his daily devotions. 
He must not read the religious books He cannot touch 
persons that are not mourners like himself ; therefore he 
does not visit his friends. At school or office the mourner 
cannot sit on the same bench with others, far less touch 
them. These restrictions are most irksome, and they are 
felt to be oppressive, especially when they have to be 
•endured frequently, and for the sake of persons whom one 
does notknowor care for. There were.someSOOfamilies who 
shared with us the surname of Muh'y and had therefore the 
honour of imposing on us the duty of going into mourning 
for any of their members who died. 

My fame as a good reader of Marathi soon spread m 
Bombay among the people of om^ caste, as in those days they 
Were wholly illiterate. 1 was often asked to go to the houses 
of our friends to read the sacred books for their benefit 

It was long after this, when I went back to Belgaum, 
that I joined the English Mission School there, an account 
of which I have given in the preceding chapters. 

In 1847, when I was sixteen years of age, I went back to 
Bombay We proceeded this time by sea m a country 
vessel, by way of Ymgurla. The wind was against us, and 
it took us fourteen days to make the voyage. We could 
not cook food on board, it being against caste rules to do so. 
My mother boiled some rice for the younger members of 
the family, which she slightly roasted before boiling, by way 
of preserving it from ceremonial pollution. When we came 
to the Bombay pier, we bad to pay heavy duties on our 
luggage. I complained against this in the columns of a 
Marathi paper, the Prabhalcar, This was my first contribu- 
tion to a newspaper. A copy of it I have still in my 
possession. It is dated 3rd April 1847. 

It pains me to state that at this time, though I was so 
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eager to practise the manifold rites of Hinduism, I was not 
equally anxious to maintain a high moral standard. This, 
indeed, it is foreign to the genius of popular Hinduism to 
do. Paganism, even in its best form, does not insist on 
moral puiity with the emphasis of Christianity. My 
enhghtenment on this point was to come, in the good 
providence of God, on a future day. 


CHAPTEK VI. 

Ti77-: ELPini7STONJ>; lEmTUTWN 

This time we made a long stay in Bombay. Mahadeva 
Shastri Koladkar, a teacher in the Elphinstone Institution, 
lived near us. It was through him that I made up my 
mind to join that seminary. The principal of the Institu- 
tion was Dr. Harkness, to whom the Shastri introduced 
me. He asked me about my caste ; and when i told him 
that I was a Kas^r, he would hardly believe it He declar- 
ed that I must be a Brahman. On my showing him the 
certificate which I had from the Mission School at Belgaum, 
he sent me to Professor Dadabhai Nauroji,* who put mein 
the third class. The teacher of this class was a Brahman 
He was of a gentle disposition, much respected and loved 
by the boys. His system of teaching was very good. I 
always accompanied llim to school VTien he approached 
a temple, he stood some time, and made obeisance 

to the deity ; and I his example I was in the 

habit of doing so as 1^ ;I attended this school. I was 
very much struck saw in it. , I greatly wondered 

at the building, of fbe pupils, their fashionable 

dress, the mischie^g^y j^Aaulcs and quarrels of the Parsi 
boys, and the spaci^^^g iiWus in which the classes met, A 
hoy had come to from this school, who gave out 

that the teachers I' pupils cruelly, and that a person 

* Dadabhai ' l^many ycai'Hpast lesided in London, and 

iv deHei'vedly held in ^illiep —Edit 
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was specially employed for caning boys , but I found no 
buch severe discipline. Yet theie were some modes of 
punishment which were objectionable. Sometimes a pro- 
fessor made use of his English boots to enforce his orders. 
The Parsi boys during the recess used to bring cooked food 
for their afternoon meal, which was quite a novel sight to 
me These boys had always boiled nee mixed with pulse. 
They ate with their fingers, bub without putting the fingers 
to their lips They made up the rice into balls, and then 
pitched it into the mouth. They also drank water without 
touching the drinking- vessel with their lips, pouring it 
down into the mouth. These boys used to waste much 
food by throwing it at one another 

Mahadeva Shastri taught me Marathi, and it was a 
pleasure to hear his pure, refined speech I was often 
disgusted with the language of my class-fellows, who spoke 
the rude dialect of the non-Brahmanical classes of Bombay. 
Professor Dadabhai sometimes came to examine oui’ class, 
and I much admired the way in which he spoke English. No 
native in those days had such a pure English accent as he. 

My faith in the Hindu religion was not in any way shaken 
by attending the Government school — and it was no wonder ; 
for the teachers never spoke of anything else than the 
secular subjects treated in the text-hooks, I cannot say 
what was the state of things in the upper or College depart- 
ment, which I never joined. 

There was a Hindu temple close to the Institution, to 
which I used to go for worship. I there prayed to M4ruti, 
the monkey-god, for success in my studies. When return- 
ing home, I generally visited some other temples, and 
listened to the expositions of religious books given there. 
I also went to the different fairs and feasts held in honour 
of the gods both in the city and the neighbourhood, 

I was fond of books, and read many on the Plindu 
religion. These were chiefly in Marathi I read most of 
TuMr^in, the most popular poet of Maharashtra, EamdAs, 
Moropant — ^the learned Brahman poet — and the works of 
Slmdhar and Mahipati. I had quite a large collection of 
Marathi works. 
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1 was married in the year 1849. The wedding was 
performed m the usual Hindu fashion, with great pomp 
and expense, amidst the clang and clatter of uncouth 
music, A pair of dancing-girls were hired to entertain 
the wedding-party, I do not know how far I was 
responsible for the employment ol such immoral women on 
this solemn occasion , but in Bombay it is quite common 
to engage such persons at weddings ; it is only the poorest 
that do not hire them. I have still in my possession a 
memorandum of my wedding expenses, and under the sum 
paid to the dancing-girls theie appears in my hand the 
remark, ^‘vijarth kliarcW (vain expense). 

Even in those days of compaiative ignorance, my father 
consulted me about my mamago. The girl who had been 
cho.sen for me was ten yeais of age. 8he could neither 
read nor write, hut her parents were rich and of good 
position. The choice, however, could not be confiimed 
without the sanction of the astrologers. These, though 
they pretended to commune with the stars and claimed 
infallibility, did not foresee the complete separation that 
was to take place in life between me and my bride A 
meeting of the people of our caste was held to prevent the 
maiTiage, as it was alleged that my father had lost his 
caste by living in Aden, where water was supplied by 
Arabs; but he showed by documentary evidence that there 
was no need to engage the services of Aiubs, as he had 
under him hundreds of Indian workmen, and they and 
himself had made their own arrangements for providing 
water. Such was the feeling then. But new, even Brah- 
mans go to England, and eat beefsteaks and bacon, and 
meet with little or no opposition when they come back to 
their hiends in India. ^ 


* Instances, iiowever, stiU occur in wliieli Bralmions who have vi’aited 
foreign lands have to perform nauaeous penauoes and provide a surop- 
tuons feast for the people of their caste --A'dif. 
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CHAPTER VII 

RESIDEyQH: AT Amy 

Afteb my marriage, my lather, who had come on leave to 
Bombay from Aden, got permission from Government to 
take ITS all to the latter place ; but we missed the steamer, 
and had to wait a couple of months for the next. My father, 
diu'ing tlie inteiwal, was appointed to superintend the buiJd- 
ing of the General Assembler’s Institution. 

At the time we went to Aden, the fortification of the 
town was going on, and thousands of men were employed 
under the superintendence of various military officers. We 
lived close to the house of the political agent Near our 
house were some of the Bene-Israel. It astonished me to 
hear these people sing in Marathi and repeat the name 
Ishwar (God) . I did not know who the Israelites were 
t supposed they were a peculiar caste of Hindus. They 
used to smg the Psalms of David in Marathi at night 
As there was no school, I had no means of prosecutmg my 
studies, and had to accept an appointment in my father’s 
office ; but I did not at all relish the work assigned me 

I did not make any progress in my official duties ; and 
indeed I should not have been able to remain in the office 
had not a Parsi clerk given me help. I found some solace 
m j'eadmg English newspapers, which I got from the 
officers , and I still remember reading about the political 
difficulties of Pope Pius IX. and the Sikh war, 

I was not at all anxious about religion, though the 
Hindus that had come to Aden as Government servants in 
various capacities had managed to convert a cave m a 
mountain into a temple. Here they worshipped an idol 
which they had set up A professional ascetic was intrust- 
ed with the care of the deity. In some of the remoter hills 
there was a crag which the Hindu Banyans fancied to he a 
goddess, calling it “ Mother Hmglaj.” They used to take 

* A motnoal veision in Marathi wa^ composed undoi the direction of tho 
Rev C. P. Farrar, missionary of the C. 51. S at Kasih, and tlic father of 
Archdeacon Fairai. 
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cook food to it, which was carried on the heads of the 
MuhaTnmadan Somalis* This, when once placed on the 
ground near the goddess, was supposed to become free from 
pollution, and then the impure Somalis were no longer 
allowed to touch it. These Somalis used to work at the 
bouses of Banyans, and though they helped them in fetch- 
ing water, still, after the culinary operations commenced, 
they were not allowed to touch any of the articles of food. 
The igneous rocks amidst which the town of Aden is 
built have suggested many legends to the inhabitants 
The hardened lavais supposed to be the perspiration of the 
rocks. One of the rocks has a cave m it, from which the 
Jews"' there believe the Messiah will come forth. There is 
a long crevice in another lock, which is supposed by the 
Jews to have been made by a blow from Samson’s club 
1 saw there only two crows, which I was told had been 
brought by the Hindus from Bombay, in order to represent 
the jpitris, or spirits of the dead, which they have to feast 
periodically. The poor creatures had no trees on which to 
perch, and they wandered about from rock to lock, cawing 
piteously 


CHAPTBE VIII 

FREE QBUROH INSTITUTION, BOUBAY. 

In March 1849 T came to Bombay from Belgaum, with a 
view ^ take my grandmother to Aden, on account of my 
moth&’s illness; but I was detained in the city very much 
against my will. I applied to Government for a free passage, 
but as the authorities had not received an application direct 
from my father, my request w^as not granted. I look upon 
this as a providential arrangement, 

I did not care to go back to the Government school, as 
some of the methods of inflicting punishment in vogue 
there were distasteful to me. But a young lad belonging 

^ TMs cloiibtloss refeid to Arabian Jew^, and perhaps tlie Beno-IsraeL* 
Tlie latter bad come fiom Bombay and the adjacent districts — BAxt 
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to our caste persuaded me to join the Free Church Institu- 
tion, which he himself attended. It was in August 1849 
that I was admitted into it My friend who took me to 
the school was in the first class, and he urged me to join 
it , but this I did with much hesitation, because the teacher 
was a converted Brahman (Mr. Narayan Sheshadri). Mr. 
Narayan was then, as always, a very kind teacher. He 
then wore the dress of a Brahman, though modified in some 
points. Every part of his dress, from the turban down to 
the stockings, was pure white. He did not then wear 
pantaloons, and the circumstance that he retained his 
national costume, and still more, his great amiability, 
removed the dislike I had to him on account of his 
adoption of a foreign religion. 

Mr. Narayan was a born educationist, and his mode of 
teaching as well as his class arrangements were most 
admirable. When a pupil was reported for any misde- 
meanour, he used to get him tried by a court of boys which 
he had established. He was the judge, and his students 
were the jurors, who communicated their opinion in 
writing. 

Mr. Narayan earnestly sought m every way the moral 
improvement of his students. For example, when he came 
to know that some of us used snuff, he asked us all to 
write an essay on the uses of tobacco. I did not write 
anything When my turn came to read my essay, I got 
up and said I had made up my mind to abstain from the 
use of snuff, and that this was my essay. Whereupon 
those who were against the use of tobacco applauded, and 
Mr. Narayan himself showed his appreciation by aiteaming 
countenance. This was the beginning of my reformation 
in this matter. 

I wrote to Aden to inform my father of my admission 
into the Free Church Institution, and the wonderful master 
I had found m Mr. Sheshadri ; and in reply he hade me 
give him his hearty respects. 

Nevertheless, my faith in the Hindu rehmon had not yet 
been in any way shaken ; indeed, it had become more 
firmly estabhshed than ever 


3 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mr new of EmmisM. • i 

Before giving an account of the change which came over 
my mind from the study of Christianity, I will state briefly 
the view of the Hindu religion which I held at this tune. 

1. My knowledge of Hinduism was chiefly confined to 
the Puranas, which present the popular form of the relig- 
ion. I did not care much for the philosophical aspect of it 
as delineated in the Vedanta and other books, their teach- 
ings being too abstract and transcendental for me. The 
Haridases, or popular preachers, always introduced then- 
legendary expositions by a brief inculcation of the high 
philosophic doctrine ; but I felt that that was hardly in- 
tended for the edification of the hearers, being only a 
prelude to the lengthy discourse that was to follow; for 
neither the preacher nor the hearers had abandoned idol- 
atry, or adopted the more spiritual system of the Vedanta,* 
They clung to idolatry and died m the practice of it. 
Eyenthehigherformsofpopular Hinduism, which I devout- 
ly followed, did not benefit me spiritually. I did not feelany 
desire for something purer and higher ; on the contrary, my 
mind became more and more degraded. The sensualistic 
worship of the Puranas, the adoration of E^ma, Eirishna, 
and Shiya, with all the dazzling ceremonies that accom- 
panied it, did not save me from sinking downwards. I 
fell lower and lower, till I reached the lowest level of 
superstition— that is, demon- worship. My life was marked 
by the grossest inconsistencies ; I believed in the most con- 
tradictory doctrines, and practised rites that could not 
possibly be reconciled with each other. In all this I was 
quite sincere. My earnest faith in popular Hinduism left 
me a fetish-worshipper of the lowest kind. Such was the 
necessary result of my earnest faith in its teadungs ; for it 

*The VedAuta philosopliy is pantlieisfcio. It demos the roalifcy of 

mabbei:, and affirms that tliere is but one existence in the universo pure 

spirit — Edit. 
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enforced nofc only the worship of spiritual deities and virtu- 
ous men and women, but that of the most despicable 
vermin (such as the serpent)^ and this often by indecent 
material representations of natui*al objects 

2. I had learnt hai’dly anything about moral purity. I 
rigidly followed the rules of mere ceremonial purity, and 
my attention was directed only to them. I had no fear of 
God in my heart. I abstained from forbidden fruits "and 
dunks, but not from lying, stealing, swearing, &c. I did 
not think that the gods I worshipped took any notice of 
moral offences. I had, on the contrary, grounds for believ- 
ing that immorality had the sanction of religion. I stole 
duz’ing the Holl holidays, and gambled freely when the 
Div41i festival was observed. I made vows to MAruti, ask- 
ing that he might save me from exposure and punishment 
after I had stolen money from home for my pleasures, and 
I fully believed that the gods would, as a matter of course, 
<leliver me. The stories of the gods, which I devoutly 
read, contributed not a little to this moral darkness. 

8. I was never taught to inquire into rebgious truth. 
I was expected simply fco assent to what had been told me 
by my parents and the people of our caste. These followed 
not only their own religion, but that of the Muhammadans 
too , and I practised foolish Muhammadan religious rites 
on the occasion of the Moharram. Indeed, I often heard 
it affirmed that all religions were good and true 

4. Some imagine that the idolater is led to the worship 
of the spiritual being that is said to be represented by an 
idol ; but, in fact, such is never the case. The material form 
fills the mind and unfits it for any spiritual apprehension of 
the Deity. I used to sit for hours before idols, make offer- 
ings to them, walk round them several times, gaze upon 
thorn, stand before them, chant their praises, and offer 
prayers for material blessings ; but these things never 
raised my mind upwards to the regions where the spiritual 
Lord of the universe manifests His eternal glory, 

" 5* I venerated the Brahmans and ascetics, but I never 
inquired into their moral character. The idea of sanctity 
w.liich I had was exclusively of an outward' and ritualistic 
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character The benefits I sought from them did not conduce 
to my spiritual enlightenment and salvation. All that I 
used to receive from them was some fruits or sweetmeats 
which were supposed to be hallowed by their touch. 
Sometimes they taught me to repeat mystical words, but 
they never gave me exhortations to temperance, purity, or 
devotion. Those who devoutly followed the directions of 
these teachers were very strict observers of fasts and feasts, 
regular in the repetition of the mystical verses and the 
worship of the gods, but often they led lives that were 
stamed by the most detestable vices. 

6. Yet in spite of my ignorance and sin, God was 
dealing graciously with me, even in my darkness. This 
will be evident from the sequel. 

(1) God, in His holy providence, did not allow me to 
remain in one place. When I was in the Mission School 
at Belgaum, I had got into the society of bad boys Had 
I remained in their company, I should have been utterly 
ruined ; but I was obliged to go to Bombay, and so I was 
saved from the influence of these bad companions. In 
Bombay, no doubt, I had other temptations, equally bane- 
ful ; but then I had soon to go to Aden, Of course, my 
wicked heart was not changed, but still these alterations 
of residence had some effect in retarding the progress of 
evil. At Aden matters were going wrong, but then I had 
to go back to Bombay. 

(2) My early education at the Belgaum Mission School 
was most helpful to me, though the good effects of the seed 
sown there in my heart were not at once apparent. The 
holy lives of Messrs. Taylor and Beynon influenced me 
much when I commenced to inquire seriously into religion, 
and even so did the scriptural lessons which they had 
given and the prayers they had offered 

(3) A native Christian, who was the father of a teacher 
in the Mission School, impressed me most favourably , so 
also did a Hindu student, who openly condemned Hindu- 
ism, and had given up Hindu worship, I remember hia 
school companions used to drag him by force to the temple 
of Mtoiti, where, however, he would stand before the image 
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with his eyes firmly shut. He joined the Christian Church 
:after I had left Belgaum. He was a talented youth, and 
of an excellent spirit, and was ordained as a preacher and 
pastor at Belgaum I met him afterwards, and we spent 
much time in happy Christian fellowship. In the Belgaum 
Mission School there was a Christian teacher, a native of 
Travancore, and a relative of the Mahar^jd of that State, 
who also made a deep impression on my mind. I never 
had any conversation with him, but his serious deportment 
and his devout attitude at the time of prayer were very 
impressive. The recollection of all tbe.se things w^ere most 
helpful to me, not only at the time, but afterwards. 

(4) Any religious or moral sentiments I met with in 
books, whether religious or secular, were very pleasing to 
me. I would constantly revolve them in my mind, or read 
them aloud over and over again The Marathi Dictionary 
of Molesworth, which is a storehouse of proverbs and 
phrases, furnished me with many a jewel of great price 
So the poems of Tuk^ram, Namdeva, B4mdas, &g , were 
read with the deepest interest. 

My Brahman teacher often used to exclaim with peculiar 
fervour, “ I perish in the sea of life ; save me, 0 divine 
Vithoba!” Certainly I did not understand the full force 
of the term salvation. But my love of devout and moral 
sentiments, and a constant study of them, had this good 
effect upon me, that I was saved from atheism. I never 
could put out of my mind the thought of God and 
religion. 

(5) The impotence of Hinduism to effect a moral change 
was forced on my notice by the state of our own family. 
The people of our house were strict observers of the rites 
and ceremonies of the Hindu religion, but they did not 
live in the amity and peace that so much devotion should 
have induced Family contentions were both frequent and 
violent, and the rigid observance of their religion did not 
save my dear relatives from engaging in them I mention 
these things with very great regret ; but I must mention 
them, as they formed one of the principal factors m my 
religious experience. It was not so much the fault of the 
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people themselves as that of the religion they followed, and 
of the teachers whom they venerated. They were never 
expected to observe the rules of moral duty, or to practise 
any godliness which did not consist in eating and drinlting. 


CHAPTEK X. 

GliADUAL ClUycW OF J/iVn. 

The time when I joined the Pree Chui’ch Institution was 
a most stirring one. Everywhere tlnroughout India a spirit 
of rehgious inquiry had been awakened In Bombay such 

inquiries had led to the formation of a society for religious 
and social reform, called the Farmihans'^ Mandali or Sahha 
Young men less religiously disposed, but intent on social 
and intellectual improvement, had started several others, of 
which the Dnydnprasdrah MandaU^\ which worked both 
among the Marathi and Gujurati people, was the most 
influential. It still continues to exist, public lectures in 
connection with it being occasionally delivered. Its services 
in relation to female education have been important, and 
the girls* schools which it established have deservedly a 
high place in Bombay. There were also societies started 
at Poona, the object of one of which was thus e:^plamed ■ — 
“ This society shall aim at enlightening the people on the 
subject of the different religions existing m this country in 
an impartial and temperate manner, and shall warn against 
any errors that may be ignorantly or perversely held.’* 
Essays of a practical character were published at Bombay 
and Calcutta, especially the latter city, and these proved 
most useful at this juncture. An Act of the Indian Legis- 
lature was passed about this time, of which the Galmtta 
spoke in the following emphatic terms : — The year 
1850 has been distmguished above all others in the annals 
of British India by the establishment of the principle of 
religious liberty throughout the whole country. ’ ’ The f ollow- 

♦ Param/ians IS a designation of the Supreme Deity. We may 'rondei 
Paramhann Mandali “ divine eociety.’^ — JJJdit 
f Society for the DiSuBion of Knowledge, 
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ing extract from the judgment of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Madras shows the importance of this measure. 
** This Act,” said Sir William Burton, ‘‘has been passed, 
not to encourage a change from one religion to another, 
but to secure liberty of conscience and equal rights to all. 
Some of the people of this country may be msensibe 
of the benefit now conferred upon them ; some of them 
may he furious against it ; but let me tell them, and 
tell them solemnly, that this Act of 1850 is the Great 
Charter of religioutr freedom, which declares that the rights 
of all classes shall be equally respected, and which says, 
‘ Do as your conscience bids you ; you will not forfeit any 
of your rights by following the dictates of your conscience, 
whether you turn to the right hand or to the left. ' This is 
an Act for which all should render thanks to the great 
Disposer of events , and it is a wonder that any should be 
found to find fault with so merciful a provision ; for, accord- 
ing to it, no man’s rights can be hurt by a change of 
religion.” 

Public discussions were held by all classes of people, the 
most prominent part in them being taken by the mission- 
aries. Among others, the Bev. N. Sheshadri and the Eev. 
George Bowen were almost every day seen visiting the 
principal thoroughfai’es, chiefly Back-Bay, for open-air 
preaching, which often assumed the form of a formal dis- 
cussion. These good men were not seldom roughly 
handled by the lower classes of BQindus, and still more by 
Parsis, whose proceedings in those days were characterised 
by extreme violence. Poor Mr. Sheshadii’s turban was 
often knocked oft, and his coat was stained with mud and 
dung. But the patience and meekness which he exhibited, 
and his readiness to befriend his persecutors when they 
called on him, perhaps for a note of recommendation for 
employment, or any other Idndness, made his name qmte 
a household word among the people of Bombay. Narayan 
Shenhadriy Bombay Padri — this playful jingling pouplet 
was continually in the mouths of the common people. 

Soon after I joined the Free Church Institution, I be- 
came seriously impressed by the instruction I received. 1 
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find recorded among m 3 '' papers a vow that I made, not to 
worship stocks and stones/’ but the Supreme Creator of 
the Universe. I solemnly declared, 'in the name of the 
Supreme Spirit who is the great Creator of the world and 
its enlightener, that I should never, even to save my life, 
commit certain sms. I wrote, May God help me to keep 
this vow ! If I should do any of these things, I shall incur 
the guilt of the slaughter of a hundred cows, and shall 
deserve to be doomed to hell by its ruler, King Yama.” 
The evils abjured were the following * — lying, theft, un- 
cleanness, Idvanydy i.e., impure love-songs, dances, indecent 
theatricals, impure talk, &c. T added, “If I ever commit 
any of these sins, 1 shall repent and ask Thee, 0 God, to 
pardon me , for man cannot succeed in his endeavours with- 
out Thy grace,” I believe this is the first written state- 
ment I ever made about my moral conduct I do not 
remember on what sx^ecial occasion I wrote it, but there is 
a remark which I wrote across it in English some eight 
years afterwards, the drift of v^hich is as follows:— “I 
made this resolution after I joined the Institution I 
found it necessary to make it when 1 began to understand 
the pure morality of the Christian Scriptures ” 

After I liad joined the class taught by Mr Narayan 
Sheshadri, the dislike I felt to him on account of his relig- 
ion began to diminish gradually. After the closing of the 
school, I used to accompany him, as we had to go to our 
homes by the same road Wlien the people saw me walk- 
ing with him, they used to declare that I was certain one 
day to become a Christian like him ; but I did not mind 
this Mr. Nara 3 ^aTi had opened a private class at his house, 
which I attended. He would often inquire after the health 
of my relatives , and this used to please me much, so that 
I began to love him greatly Sometimes he would ask me 
in jest if I would drink coffee or tea with him, but I never 
consented to do so At that time he was not married, 
and lived with Mr. William Peyton^ at a boarding-school 
for European and Eurasian boys which they had started 


•Now fclio Rqv W W. Peyton, of Brough ty Perry 
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together. There were some pious boys m that school 
who were my friends as well as schoolfellows, as the young 
men went to the Free Church Institution. Among them 
was a European lad of the name of Jackson, who was very 
amiable and devout He loved me much, and used to 
speak with great concern about my salvation. He after- 
wards became a, missionary at Lucknow, 

The spiritual instruction which was communicated in the 
Institution was of a very decided kind. Except in the 
mathematical and pmely scientific classes, there was con- 
tinually some reference to religion, and the remarks made 
were always very impressive Besides the morning and 
evening addresses, the Bible or some other religious book 
was daily taught for a full hour I myself was permitted 
to teach a Bible-class,^ and it proved of great service to me 
The old instructions which I received came back to me very 
vividly. I was not a careless teacher. I used to stud^?” the 
lesson that was to be taught in the class very earnestly at 
home. I got the boys to learn Scripture verses by heart, 
to draw up questions on the lessons taught, and sometimes 
to write short essays Of course, all the pupils did not 
show the same interest in their religious lessons. Some- 
times I would teach with such earnestness that they would 
ask me, If you believe these things, why do yon not make 
an open profession of them ? Sometimes God would give 
me such light when expounding the Divine Word that 
I was almost in an ecstasy, and my eyes would fill 
with tears. Such was the ease one day when I was en- 
larging on the words of Jesus Christ, '^Come unto Me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest.” The boys sat very still, and with great seriousness 
again asked me why I did not become a Christian. This 
thing happened m 1851 The religious element that per- 
vaded the whole school was very powerful; and very 
naturally the minds of the students were soon imbued witli 
Christian sentiments. 

*Tlus airangementj, bo fai as I lomembei, was wholly exceptional, and 
granted only at Hr Padmanp’s very earnest request. Wo knew he would 
explain andmouloate onlj what he fully believed and deeply felt , — Edit 
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It was in this very year that I wrote to the Dnya7f 
PraMshf an old and influential paper of Poonaj under the 
signature of AEeligious Inquirer ” The concluding part 
of the letter will show the point to which I had now 
attained : — 

Some fancy that they can airive at the temple of truth 
by the light of natural religion, but I ask how it is possible 
to reach its precincts by its dim light. Wliat authority 
has Nature, what credentials does she possess from the 
Lord of truth ^ How can Nature inform us of the state of 
man after death ? How can sinful man approach the feet 
of a sinless G-od? How^ can His mercy be reconciled with 
His justice ? If He forgave sin wntbout a due regard to the 
attribute of justice, would not man be encouraged to sin v 
Offences against God are infinite in dement; they are 
against the infinite majesty of Heaven Meritorious works 

removing guilt must be of infinite efficacy. Nature is mute 
on one and all of these questions, and yet man cannot he 
at rest without a satisfactory solution of them I would 
therefore beseech the intelligent follow^ers of natural relig- 
ion to inform the world in what way they hope to be saved,” 
When I was transferred to the upper division of the 
Institution I received instruction from the Eev Hr, 
Wilson, the Rev. Mr. Nesbit, and the Eev Dr. Murray 
Mitchell, I was very much benefited by their religious 
lessons. Mr, Narayan also took part in this department, 
and usually taught Ohm^ch History His lessons on the 
history of the Reformation were must stimulating. The 
noble heroism of Luther fired the young hearts of my class- 
fellows and myself. Our sympathy with the Reformer was 
intense. We fancied, we ourselves were exposed to the 
same persecution as he, and we rejoiced at his triumphs, in 
his heroic contest with the Pope, as if we had personally 
achieved them. Some of the Roman Catholics who were 
in our class were stimulatedto serious inquiry. One of them, 
who is now the Assistant Secretary of the Bible Society, was 
led to renounce the errors of Romanism. The labours of the 
other missionaries were equally useful. While the super- 
stnioturenf my faithin Hinduism was tottering to itsfounda- 
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tions, a preparation was going on for the erection of the 
glorious temple of Chnstian faith upon its rums. 

I may mention some other agencies that were at work 
in the same direction. A good many Muhammadan 
hawkers used to go from door to door for the sale of books. 
They sold religious publications very cheap. I had no 
taste for novels ; and I regard this as a great mercy of 43-od. 
The booksellers knew my tastes, and therefore never 
offered me such books. I bought a large number of publi- 
cations from these men, and read them very carefully. 
I cannot give the mames of the books now, for I had to* 
dispose oi my hbrary when I went to Belgaum. But I 
rememberthatIfouudBoston’s ** Fourfold State’^most help- 
ful to me as an inquirer ; so also Bishop Sherlock’s “ Trial 
of the Witnesses of the Eesurrection of Jesus Christ/' Lord 
Lyttelton on The Conversion of St. Paul/’ and Bishop 
Gribson’s ‘‘ Pastoral Letters.’’ These precious books are 
, still in my possession. I need not say how very valuable 
were such books as Bunyan’s Holy War,” Doddridge’s 
' ‘ Bise and Progress of Eehgion m th e Soul, ’ ’ the same writer’ s 
“Life of Colonel Gardiner,” Angel James’s “Anxious 
Inquirer,” and Dr. Duh’s “India and Indian Missions.” 
Henry Marfcyn’s Sermons also I read carefully, and his 
discourse on the text “ without shedding of blood there is 
no remission” (Heb. ix. 22.) impressed me very deeply. 

Some religious newspapers also contributed greatly to 
my enlightenment. The Dnydnodaya, an Anglo-vernacular 
paper, published by the American Mission, I read regularly 
for years. I read also the Piabhdhar^ a Marathi weekly 
newspaper, which was most ably conducted by a Brahman 
scholar. When at Belgaum, a Brahman surveyor used 
to bring it to our house, and made me read it to him 
and to a large company of our neighbours. There I found 
lu it an account of the conversion of Mr. Narayan Sheshadri 
The Dnydn'praJcas/i of Poona was also a great favourite with 
me. It was ably conducted by a famous Marathi author 
The Pnyanodaya was edited by the Kev. R W. Hume, who 
was a sincere friend and well-wisher of the natives of this 
country. He was the founder of the “Bombay Temperance 
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Union,” and the manager of a quarterly paper published in 
the interest of the Society. A great many native gentlemen 
of position and education had joined the Union, among 
whom was the late learned and philanthropic Dr Bhdu Dajt. 
In 1854 I was put on the committee of the Society, and 
addressed one of the public meetings. Mr Hume and his 
colleagues, the Eev. Drs. Allen and Fairbank, were very 
kind to me I came to be acquainted with them through 
my contributions to the Dnydnodaifn. They always present- 
ed me with beautifully bound copies of the works published 
at their admirable mission press. Mr. Hume used to 
translate into English the Marathi articles sent to his paper. 
I was a reader also of anti-Christian publications There 
was a veiy scurrilous magazine published m Poona, which 
made for some time a great sensation in Bombay. An idea 
of its character can be formed from the following extract : — 
Any one who is a beggar and is starving, or who is 
Ignorant, or who is an outcaste, or who is ambitious of 
notoriety, is the person that becomes entangled m the 
meshea of the missionaries ” 

This paper did not continue long. The editor having 
died, none of the atheistic clique of Poona ventured to 
take his place I used to answer this paper through other 
newspapers. 

I was variously benefited by the perusal of these promi- 
nent newspapers The Diiydnodaya convinced me of the 
truth of Christianity and the futility of the claims of the 
Shastras to divine inspiration, the PrahJidkar destroyed 
my religious reverence for the Brahmans ; and the Bnydn- 
‘prakdsh had preserved me from falling into the quagmire 
of atheism. I used to send contributions to all these papers, 
and they were very kindly inserted. 

There were religious lectures delivered in those days both 
by Hindus and Christians, and they proved most useful m 
my religious inquiries. I was in the habit of hearing from 
early age discourses in the temples and at private dwell- 
ings addressed to Hindus, but it was m Bombay that I 
heard for the first time controversial lectures delivered by 
learned Hindus. They discussed the claims of Christianity, 
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,and defended Hinduism from the attacks of the Mission- 
aries It may be interesting to note the foilowing refer- 
ence to these lectures, which appeared in the Frahhakar 
of the 19th September 1862 • — ^ ‘ Prom next Sunday Krishna 
Shastri Sathe proposes delivering a series of lectures on 
the evidences of Christianity, and all Hindus (except con- 
verts) are invited to have their difficulties salved.” J 
regularly attended these lectures, and reported them in 
the Dnydnodaya with a criticism on the principal points. 
The lecturer and his friends knew that I was the writer of 
the articles m the Dnydnodaya, but they did nob in any way 
show resentmenh The lectures continued to be delivered 
for a full year, and my contributions to the Dnydnodaya 
regarding them were m all fcwenty-five These appeared 
both m Bnghsh and Marathi. The English translations 
were executed by the learned editor, Mr Hume The 
discussions opened the eyes of many. How futile are the 
reasonings of learned Hindus against Chiistianity, was 
shown even by the answers I made in the columns of the 
Dnydnodaya.^ 

Before the commencement of the Hindu lectures the 
missionaries bad started a course of lectores at the Ameri- 
can Mission Chapel, which also lasted for a year or so, and 
I attended them These were all delivered in Marathi, 
and the Rev. Dr Murray Mitchell and the Rev Robert 
Nesbit, as well as most of the other Bombay missionaries, 
took part in them + 

There were other lectures delivered in Enghsh, which 
were attended by natives of education and position and 


* The loGtiiror, Kiiblina Shastii Safche, was a veiy acute and learned 
man Hinduism ooulcl not have had a more able champion, But even he 
found it hard to defend the mdefensible, or to make any elective attack 
on the Gospel. At the lecbuies given hy Krishna Shastri Sathe the chief 
Ohristian champion was Mr Nesbit Mi Nesbit was admiiably (jiiahfied for 
the work both of attacking Heathenism and defending Christianity No 
man had studied Hinduism more carefully, and no man — no native even— 
could speak Marathi with more precision than Mr. Nesbit. — Rdif- 
t The lectures at the American Chapel were arranged and mamtamed 
chiefly by the exccUent American missionaries Messrs. Allen, HumSi and 
Hairhank , — Edit 
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mfluential Europeans, and these proved of great service to 
me and my friends. One lecturer was the accomplished 
missionary Dr. Wilson, and he gave a fund of valuable 
information on natural and revealed religion. After the con- 
clusion of the lecture he used to invite a few of his auditors 
to his apartments upstairs, where there was tea for all who 
would partake of it. The conversation was- on matters of 
social and religious improvement, and the docter was zeal- 
ously seconded by his colleagues and European friends. 
Mrs. Wilson, too, was most amiable and indefatigable m 
entertaining her guests, whether European or native. Such 
gatherings contributed not only to deepen the impression 
wrought by the lectures, but to bridge over the gulf which 
separated Natives from Europeans. The students were m 
no way afraid to visit the missionaries. We walked into 
their houses without the least hesitation or fear. 

I first met Dr. Wilson at a Marathi lecture of his on his 
travels in Palestine. He must have then been about forty, 
but looked much younger, and hia amiability and simple 
dignity were most impressive. At that time it was not 
chiefly the rich and the learned that listened to the lectures, 
buii the poorest and the humblest of Hindu society, whom 
^.ven I refused to come into close contact with, for dread of 
pollution. I did not sit on the same bench with them, but 
stood at a distance like a proud Pharisee ! 

Thus the missionaries of the Free Church Mission de- 
voted themselves by no means exclusively to their duties in 
the Institutpn. In addition to frequent public lectures, 
they held private classes, on Sundays and week-days, for 
the benefit both of their own students and of others. I 
attendedon Sundays the Bible-class of Dr. Murray Mitchell, 
and I greatly enjoyed the instruction given in it. Ever 
since then it has been my experience that the Word of 
G-od is sweeter than honey and the honeycomb. 

My chief friends at tfiis time were earnest men. Some of 
them went to the same school with me, but many others 
werestudyingintheGovernment and Mission schools, while 
obhers were clerks m offices. We discussed social and 
religious matters, the Bible frequently engagirig our eaimest 
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iitiention. These friends did not all embrace Christianity, 
yet they were secret believers* One of them used to put off 
his sacred thread which he wore across his shoulders, every 
time when he prayed privately at home. A young Parsi 
gentleman read the Bible regularly at home with his family. 
He has since been secretly baptized in the Roman Catholic 
Church.* One gentleman came regularly to the Sunday 
Marathi service in the Free Church with his young son. 

My earnest-minded Christian friends greatly helped me 
to arrive at a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. There 
were, however, a few amongst my non-Christian friends 
who tried hard to turn me away from Christianity alto- 
gether. 


CHAPJ'Kli XI 

THhl PARAMUANi^ MANDALI (SOCIETY) 

Although I belonged to the party of the reformers, I did 
not like to be called a reformer, as that word had become 
a term of reproach both in Bombay and Poona ; and it was 
naturalfor people to entertain strange views of the reformers, 
ns not a few of these indulged m evil practices. This was 
chiefly m Poona. In Bombay things were not so bad ; 
atheism had not made so much progress in ifc as at Poona, 
and the reformers were usually serious men, who professed 
to believe in God. They were active workers and sought 
converts. Some of them once got round me, and argued 
hard againsfc caste ; and when they had succeeded in 
convincing me, they asked me there and then to give a 
practical demonstration of ray sincerity. T did not know 
what they meant, but one of them produced a biscuit and 


* We were intimately acc^uaintecl with this inquirer. Ho wag mof.t 
amiable, very sincere, hub timid. Like Nicodemus, he came to us for 
insbrucbjon chiefly at night. Our conviction is that he was baptized a 
Itoman Catholic priest simply because no Pioteabant mib&ionary wafl will- 
ing bo perform the rite secretly — Rdif, 
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challenged me to eat it. I had not expected such an 
ordeal. I said I would eat it if they did so ; for I did not 
think respectable Brahmans would do anything of the kind ; 
when, lo ! and behold, they actually put a bit of the 
'' unclean food” into their mouths, and it went down their 
throats ! I and other novices had to follow the bold example. 
But I was in the greatest perturbation of mind in conse- 
quence. I feared to go home, for I expected the severe 
vengeance of my orthodox relatives I thought my mother 
would expel me from the house, and that I should be shunned 
by my people as a poor Christian outcaste. Indeed, I feared 
I should be execrated by all Hindus, and saluted on the 
roads and in places of public resort with the reproachful term 
of “pervert,”*^ which was then vociferously bestowed in all 
the streets and lanes of Bombay on the Christian converts. 
The companion who was, like me, only then initiated, found 
it hard to swallow the unholy food, and he sought the aid 
of a glass of water to help it down his throat. Thus I 
broke my caste first of all in the company of my Hindu 
friends. My Christian teachers and acquaintances did not 
insist on such trivial matters as food and drink. I may 
mention what Dr. Wilson once stated on the subject of 
caste. A. Hindu, he said, should not violate the rules of 
caste simply with the view of indulging his appetite ; let it 
be done from a sense of duty Caste is sinful ; God does 
not approve of social arrangements that sow discord among 
His chilch’en , and if with this conviction a man throws off 
its yoke, he does right, and God will help him to bear the 
persecution that follows such conduct. This was excellent 
advice ; and hence, although he offered tea to all that came 
to the social gatherings at the Mission-house, Dr. Wilson 
didnot insist onHinduspartaking of it. At special meetings, 
when men of high standing came, refreshments were placed 
m a separate room such as no orthodox Hindu would object 
to partake of. 

After I had been initiated, I was introduced by my 


* ThQ word in tlie original is hdtydj wlucli may be rendered pvlhtted 
urrctch, — Bdvt 
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reformed friends to the members of the Faramhans Mandali 
Society I had to declare my assent to the principles and 
objects of the Society. The chief objects were the abolition 
of caste, the introduction of the custom of widow marriage, 
and the renunciation of idolatry. The members hoped to 
make a public profession when their munber rose to one 
thousand ; till which time they swore to maintain absolute 
secrecy regarding the operations of the Society. The rule of 
initiation at the meetings was as follows • — The candidate 
had to declare his assent to the principles of the Society, 
holding a little water m the palm of his hand, which he 
poured on the ground at the conclusion of the declaration. 
Then he had to drink a cup of milk, of which the president 
and others had akeady drunk, and to eat a piece of European 
bread His name was then enrolled in the list of members. 
Every meeting was commenced and closed with prayer. 
The prayers were composed by the late Rao Bahtldur 
DA-dob^ PAndurang, the well-known Marathi grammarian 

A young man had been admitted into the Society who 
broke his solemn promise and divulged its secrets ; he 
published the names of its members, and declared that they 
would soon all turn Christians This greatly alarmed the 
people, Grrown-up lads from the Mission schools were at 
once removed, and some of them were sent up-country. 
The newspapers were filled with most alarming statements. 
Satirical poems were published and widely circulated. 
An orthodox learned Brahman , wrote a book in defence 
of the Hindu rehgion, but the reformers boldly encoun- 
tered him in argument There was immense excitement 
and much sorrow and wailing in many a Hindu home 
A class-fellow of mine, who was an earnest inqmrer and 
not far from the kingdom of heaven, was removed 
from the school, — when he wrote to me the following 
letter : — 

“I am very much grieved to inform you that I am 
constrained to keep away from school and deny myself the 
pleasure of your society. I do not know when I shall be 
tree from this restraint. Hot only am I forbidden to go to 
the dear school, but to attend any meeting or lecture. 

4 
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There is no help for it. Those who, like me, are seekers 
for truth must often suffer such persecution. May Q-od 
help you in your secular and religious studies, and may He 
save you from the bondage which I am enduring ^ ” 


CHAPTEE XTI. 

COi£PELLED TO LEAVE BOMBAY 

My father-in-law, who was in Bombay, having heard of 
tuy connection with the Paramhans Society, sent to my 
father, who was at Satara, the alarming message that the 
day of my baptism had been fixed, and that he must make 
no delay m removing me from school My father at once 
dispatched a servant for me, with a note stating that my 
dear mother was dangerously ill, and that I must start at 
once for Satara. On the receipt of the letter I immediately 
obtained leave from my teachers and set out for Satara 
I learnt on the way, however, from the servant, that my 
mother was not ill, and that I had been sent for because 
I was suspected of intending to embrace Christianity. 
At that time I had ceased to believe in idolatry, but my faith 
in Christianity was not firm I had taken with me a copy 
of the Bible and Sturm’s '^Meditations.” I took great 
dehght in the Psalms of David, and often went out alone 
into the jungle to read them there without interruption. 

My parents were very much pleased when I came home. 
They took me to the temple of Mahadeva and sang 
vociferously his praises, going several times round his 
temple and making a noise like the cry of a goat. I did 
not join them in any of these things, and refused to offer 
a cocoanut to the god. My father particularly marked my 
conduct, but did not say a word. When we returned 
home, sweetmeats were istnbuted to friends as a mark 
of joy at my return After the friends had dmed and left 
us, my mother began to weep, and my father reproached 
me for my proceedings in Bombay. He said he would 
never send me back to school there. I was rather excited, 
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and defended Christianity with warmth. My father knew 
nothing of Christianity, but he declared vehemently that 
to be a Christian was as disgraceful as to be a scavenger. 

I was for two months with my father. I then saw how 
corrupt the Engineering Department was ; how the poor 
workmen were oppressed and defrauded by their native 
officers, who were mostly Brahmans ; and I sent an 
expostulatory letter to the superintending European en- 
gineer, with some quotations from the Scriptures. 

My stay at home was becoming very painfffi. There were 
heathen rites and ceremonies frequently performed with 
great pomp and noise, and now I could not endure such 
things. Wiat grievedmemostwasthis — thatthevery Brah- 
man who cheated the poor workmen of their hard-earned 
money officiated at these rites. I therefore earnestly entreat- 
ed my father to let me go back to school. He said he would 
consent if I declared on oath that I would not become a 
Christian dunng his lifetime. In a weak moment I yielded. 
But I got him to concede that I should not be compelled 
to worship idols or practise idolatrous rites. I also made 
him promise that he would not keep idols in his own house. 
He called my uncle from Belgaum, and got him to be a 
witness to this mutual engagement, and then handed over 
to him all the gods which he had in his possession. They 
did not soon leave me alone ; they used to take me into a 
quiet place out of the city and there expostulate with me. 
But their efforts were all in vain. I prepared to start for 
Bombay, but, before domg so, I sent a long co mm unication 
to the Dnyanprakash newspaper, which was extracted into 
the Dnydnodaya, with an English translation. I give 
below the concluding portion of this letter. 

The iron age has passed, and the golden has dawned. 
It wiU soon be glorious day ; of which only those who love 
the works of darkness will be afraid. They will run to the 
caves in the rocks for shelter. Such men may call the 
golden age an iron age, but we shall be proud of it. To us 
what they condemn as hurtful shall be fraught with good. 
We long for a general fusion of the castes, which they 
dread, for then hatred and jealousy shall cease, and all 
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tribes and nations shall be bound by the cords of love 
The Brahman shall not contemn the Mahar, nor the Mahar 
hate the Brahman, The Hindus will go all over the world 
for commerce, contract friendship with the inhabitants of 
other lands, and learn their arts and sciences They will 
give up their barbarous superstitions, and peace and good- 
will will cover the land. Such a glorious consummation is 
devoutly wished for by all who are truly wise.” 

I rejoined the Tree Church Institution on my return to 
Bombay (December 1851) . I informed my Christian teach- 
ers of what had happened at Satara, and they lightly told 
me that I had done wrong in giving the promise to my 
father. After some time I wrote to him that I had made 
a grievous mistake and sinned like Herod, and that I 
begged him to release me The Eev. Dr Murray Mitchell 
took much pains to show me my duty in this very solemn 
matter He also spoke often earnestly to me in private 
about my spiritual state 

I continued to attend the meetings of the Paramhans 
Society, which were now held with greater secrecy than 
ever According to a new practice introduced into the 
meetings, it was my turn to read a paper, and I gave one 
on the religious instruction said to have been imparted by 
Alcrflr to the Q-opis."*^ Some atheistical friends from Poona 
made some observations which pained me and my Bombay 
friends very much. What aggravated the evil was that 
our president joined the atheists in assailing my views. 
At the next meeting we questioned him about this strange 
conduct, when he declared he was no atheist, but that he 
had taken the atheistical side simply for argument’s sake. 
This circumstance convinced me that there was no good in 
associating with these so-called reformers. They were 
hut time-servers, without depth of conviction or feeling 
They offered nothing for the hungry and thirsty soul; they 
afforded a mere temporary resting-place for one who was 
wearied of the old idolatry and superstition. The members 


->^ThG Gopis were the female oowhords of whom so much is said lu the 
legendary story of Krishna. — JUdit, 
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of the Paranxhans Society never seriously thought of the 
forgiveness of sin, peace of conscience, or freedom from 
the power of evil. There was a hook in manuscript 
which the Society claimed as their Institute of theology , 
hut it contained nothing positive. It was full of negations. 
A feeble attempt was made in it to disprove the necessity 
and importance of a revealed rehgion ; whereas I thought 
it most preposterous to entertain a single doubt on that 
point I always believed that man stood in need of divine 
light and guidance on the momentous subject of religion. 

After I left the Paramhans Society, I, along with a few 
friends, started a new one on quite different lines. We 
called oui'selves Satyashodhuk, seekers after truth.’" 

We met every Sunday for prayer and conversation, and 
read chiefly the Bible. I had still a hazy notion that the 
Yedas might have claims npon serious consideration, but 
happily about this time I read Professor H. H. Wilson’s 
translation of the first division of the Eig Veda, and this at 
once changed my opinion. I found that the Veda was 
wholly unsuitable for me, and that its worship of nature 
was gross idolatry. I found its hymns sink into insignifi- 
cance before the majesty of the Psalms of David. If any 
little regard for these ancient records was still left in my 
mind, it was swept away by the perusal of an article on the 
supposed eternity of the Vedas, extracted in the Dnydno- 
day a from the Galcutta Review 

On its publication I also read the second volume of 
Professor H H. Wilson’s translation of the Eig Veda, and 
the learned dissertation prefixed to it. I continued to 
inquire into the claims of the Vedas even after I ceased to 
venerate them, and I conversed with learned Shastris about 
them ; but they could give me no satisfaction whatever. I 
thank God that my disappointment about the Vedas did 
not lead me to absolute scepticism. 
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OHAPTEE xm. 

ORAVUAL INCREASE OF LIGHT, 

When I joined the upper division of the Institution, I 
was very much helped in my religious studies by the in- 
structions of my esteemed teachers, the Eev. Eobert Nesbit, 
the Eev Dr. Wilson, the Eev. Dr. Murray Mitchell, and the 
Eev. Dr. Sheshadii. As a gardener weeds a garden, sows 
it with good seed, and plants fruit-trees within it, so the 
Spirit of God was worlang in my heart. The soil was not 
only cleared of thorns and thistles ; the seed of God’s Word 
was sown in it, and had begun to germinate. I loved the 
Word of God more and more, and also the books which 
threw light upon it. The contributions I sent to the news- 
papers were fiUed with quotations from Scripture, and 
my conversation with my friends was pervaded by Bible 
phraseology. This was noticed both by my Christian and 
Hindu friends I used to copy into the blank pages of my 
Bible striking Scripture passages. Dr Wilson happened 
to see these extracts, and was greatly pleased, taking 
occasion to give a beautiful address to the students on the 
subject. The passages copied were about the excellency 
of the Scriptures (Ps. xix. T-IO; 2 Tun iii 16, 17). I also 
began to commit Bible texts to memory Wlien I was in 
such a happy state of mind, I received a copy of the 
Enghsh Bible as a class-prize. In it I found a paper with 
the following touching inscription: — “A boy five years 
of age, who loves Jesus, has sent this Holy Bible for a 
Hindu boy.”^ 

My conduct at home was now very much changed, and 
the difference was noticed by my friends. I had given up 
all heathen practices, though I still clung to the custom of 
wearing ceremonially clean garments before taking 'food . 
One proof of my having undergone a real change of heart 
by the power of the Holy Spirit was this, that I had begun 

* We believe this Bible had been sent from Scotland The child’s gift, 
and the sweet words accompanying it, evidently made a deep impression 
on the Hindu boy,” — Edit, 
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to feel a hatred of sin and a desire to be holy. Mere intel- 
lectual enlighteiunent has no saving power in it ; repent- 
ance and faith are essential to salvation. As the Spirit of 
God awakens a sinner before bestowing upon him these 
two cardinal graces, so He was dealing with nae. I now 
became very much alarmed at my sinfulness. I found 
no satisfaction in worldly happiness. I trembled at 
the thought of the justice of God. I felt as if the very 
food I ate would rise m judgment against me at the 
last day; or as if it would turn into poison and slay 
me at once. When I used to see dead bodies burned in 
the Hindu burning-ground, I anxiously asked myself what 
would be my condition after death. I felt awed by the 
sight of a bier as it was earned along the road. 

I may say a few words about the little band of truth- 
seekers who were at this time in the Institution. It was 
composed of young students of all castes. One of thenij a 
Brahman youth, had been employed along with a most 
talented student of the Institution, Mr. M. Moroji, as tutor 
to the Chief of Jiimkhandi. Mr. Moroji was killed by a 
fall from his horse. This youth told me that Mr. Moroji 
had a secret faith in Christianity ; that he used to pray and 
read the Bsahns of David with him before going to bed. 
He also used to teach him the Christian doctnnes. The 
effects of the instruction thus received by the young man 
were evident in his conduct, Mr. Moroji, I may mention, 
had been a favourite pupil of the missionaries, and great 
was the sorrow felt by them when the intelligence of his 
death was received in Bombay. It was first to him that 
Dr Mitchell addressed his “Letters to Indian Youth,” 
which is a treatise on the evidences of Chnstianity. 

Another member of the band was a Brahman youth, the 
brother of a man in the Bombay police. One day he came 
iio my house pale and sad, and I found he had not taken 
^iny breakfast, as he did not like to eat at his brother’s house, 
because he took bnbes. He had remonstrated, but his 
brother was utterly heedless. I advised him to live separate, 
4ind we made a small monthly subscription to supply his 
wants. There were two other lads attending the school, 
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■who during the recess used to go to some quiet place and 
pray. When asked by their school-fellows where they had 
been, they used to answer they had gone to eat bread, mean- 
ing spiritual food. Another youth who was my pupil, and 
who, a long time after my baptism, died as a postmaster m 
the Satara distnct, got himself baptized by his wife, publicly 
declaring his faith m Christ when on his death-bed.'^ 
Another youth, who was my pupil, and who constantly 
came to my house for instruction, was baptized by the 
Bev. B Nesbit m 1855. One Bamachandra Narayan, who- 
practised as a medical man, died believing in Christ, though 
he had long put off the duty of publicly professing his. 
faith. He was a favourite pupil of Mr. Nesbit’s, and 
Mrs. Nesbit visited him during his illness 

I regularly went to the Bree Church services, especially 
to the English service on the Esplanade, and I was often 
accompanied by several young students. On one occasion 
the Bev. Mr Munger of the j&ierican Mission preached on 
the text, How shall we escape if we neglect so great salva- 
tion (Heh. 11 . 3) . The sermon was most impressive, and 
very much stirred me up I also greatly valued Mr. NesbiBs 
Marathi sermons at the Native Church, and if possible 
never missed them. Though I had not been baptized, I 
had joined a society of Christians which had been estab- 
lished by the Bev. Narayan Sheshadri, called the “Native 
Missionary Association.” Several educated Hindus attended 
the meetings of the Association, and they expressed their 
surprise that the Christian members, most of whom were 
Marathis, Mahars, and Mangs, could offer up such devout 
and suitable prayers A native gentleman said he would 
challenge any Brahman Pandit to offer such supplications. 

I constantly wrote to my father about the state of my 
mind, and he attempted again to remove me from the Insti- 
tution. This time he managed the matter in a very clever 
way. ^ He pressed mo to join the Crrant Medical College, m 
he said that I could be most useful to my countrymen 
by studying medicine. I did not oppose his wishes, and 

* There was no missionary, and probably no chaplain, in tho station at 
the iune,'Sdit» 
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joined the College in 1852. On my leaving the Mission 
Institution, I gave a short address to my pupils, which was 
published in the Biiyanodaya^ and from which I may” 
quote a few sentences ’ — 

*‘My dear friends, religious knowledge is the most im- 
portant kind of knowledge,; it is more precious than rubies. 
You may not now appreciate it, but you will do so when 
you grow older. Therefore, dear friends, do not be heed-^ 
less about the truths yon are taught here regarding God^ 
You may not now be able to distinguish truth from error ; 
but do not despair. You will soon be able to do it. You. 
are sorry at our separation, as is but natural ; but God wills 
it so I may be absent from you, but I shall ever think of 
you with affection, and I beg you not to forget me May 
God bless you * May He hel^^ you to acquire knowledge 
and to make a profitable use of it ” 

Two or three young men, holding the same views of 
religion with me, passed the entrance examination, but did 
not join the Medical College I was the only Christian 
student m it I felt this deeply, but I did not conceal my 
opimons. The Parsi students werQ very troublesome, and 
one especially did something every day to hurt my relig- 
ious feelings. Yet he was kind at heart, and when he knew 
that I had no scruples to eat with him, he shared his lunch 
with me. I was not, however, happy in mind. The 
words, “ Seek ye &st the kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness,” would always come into my mind, and I felt 
very uneasy It pained me that I had preferred anj^ 
earthly object to my spiritual welfare. T felt that I had 
not “ sought first the kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness,” The hooks taught in the College were devoid 
of any pious sentiment or allusion to the great Author of- 
nature and the Maker of the mysterious mechanism of man’s 
body; and once, when I came across a passage in Quain’s 
Anatomy, in winch the name of God occurred m a descrip- 
tion of man as the chief part of His creation on earth, I was 
transported with joy. I felt like the deer that, panting in 
a sandy desert;, delights to find a pure stream of water. In 
my College exercises I sometimes made serious observa- 
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tions, of which the Professor did not take any notice. On 
holidays I used to attend Mr Nesbit’s Bible-class, and on 
Sundays I went to the Marathi service at the Free Church. 
But, m spite of a real desire to attend to spiritual matters 
and avail myself of the opportunities I had of attending on 
the means of grace, I felt most anxious in mind, and con- 
stantly got ill. At last I sent in my resignation. Dr. 
Morehead, the Principal, showed the utmost unwillingness 
to accept it ; and I had to have recourse to Dr. Wilson’s 
kind offices in the matter, and then resumed my studies in 
the Free Church Institution. 

At this time a brother-in-law of mine died. He was an 
earnest seeker after G-od, and constantly read and conversed 
with me. The parents of the young man were much 
alarmed when he got ill, and when the remedies of the 
physicians failed, they had recourse to the pnests and 
astrologers His poor young wife had to suffer greatly. 
She was forbidden to attend to her toilet She was forced 
to sleep on the bare ground and eat scanty food on the 
floor. I greatly pitied the poor young woman, and got a 
Emopean doctor to see her husband, paying him liberally 
that he might stop for some time with him. I conversed 
with this gentleman, and found that he was an earnest 
Christian. Pie told me distinctly that he believed in the 
exclusive saving power of Jesus Christ. I wished to declare 
the important truth to the dying man, but it was too late 
then, He died soon after. 

About this time a neighbour of mine, who was a Ling^yit 
by sect, had a Marathi nurse employed for his motherless 
children, and she got ill. I and a young pupil of mine 
visited her and spoke to her of the Savioui. We also 
prayed with her. We believed that she died believing in 
the Lord Jesus 

I often corresponded with my Christian friends at this 
time. I may give an extract from a letter I wrote to 
Dr M Mitchell, in order to show what my religious state 
now was. 

You ask me to reply to your letter, and I doubt not 
you expect to hear about my religious sentiments, I 
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therefore wiite a brief but faithful account of what is 
intimately connected with my soul. 

In the first place, I acknowledge my great fault in still 
remaining in heathenism after being convinced of the 
truth of Christianity I am almost ashamed to state the 
reason of this. I am not yet prepared to withstand and to 
suffer the persecutions and trials which a true believer in 
Christ has to undergo in India when he confesses his 
Master before his countrymen Oh, may He grant me the 
boldness that Luther had at Wonns * May He give me 
His Spirit, and encourage me to say, ‘ Here I stand ; I can 
do nothing else. So help me Ood ! ’ Yet I fully admit 
that all my trials are nothing in comparison with the 
sufferings of Christ, who died for our salvation. 

‘‘ It is true that the love of my parents and family some- 
times overcomes me and makes me forget my resolution, 
but again the burden of my sins and the fear of - the 
sinner’s doom m a future life grsatly trouble me Thus 
there is a constant stniggle in my mind between the 
desires of this life and the hopes of a future one. My 
mind IB not at rest. I am dissatisfied with my own right- 
eousness. My promises to myself are in vain. I need a 
mighty Saviour ; I need a guide to direct me, to help me, 
and to take me safely through the wilderness of tlris world of 
sin and sorrow in which I am lost. My guilty conscience 
terrifies me when offering up prayer at the throne of 
the Holy G-od I pray to Him in the name of One whom 
I have found revealed in the writings of the Prophets of 
old and in those of the Evangelists. Y’et He is not my 
friend. He appears to me as a Judge, severely rebuking 
me for my past sins, and for the present ones in wEich I 
still live 

“ Now, Sir, this is the real state of my imnd at the 
present time. I hope you will believe me in this. I have 
not exaggerated nor invented anything to please you. 
But all this is within me. None but God and myself Imow 
it. I shall now tell you about my outward behaviour 
towards my friends and relatives. I make no p\ja to the 
idols that are in our house I perform no sandhyd, but 
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instead of this I pray to my Creator and ask His blessing, 
I often speak to my friends on the necessity of a Divine 
revelation and of a true religion ’’ (26th Sept. 1852.) 

There was one tiling that somewhat reconciled my dear 
father to me and my opinions, and that was the books that 
I had composed between 1851 and 1854. I published 
five works He saw from these publications that I was not 
a mere simpleton, duped by the missionaries. He felt 
assured that I had an intelligent acquaintance with the 
subject of religion, and was able to think for myself, un- 
influenced by the words of others. He also felt convinced 
that I was sincere, and that nothing but purely spiritual 
considerations controlled me. 


OHAPTEE XIV. 

OPFOsrrioN of my parents. 

In 1854 my father was transferred from Satarato BeJgamn 
He made a short stay at Bombay before taking up his new 
appointment He was besieged by my Bombay relatives, 
and earnestly advised to remove me from the Mission 
school without delay. He Icnew my sentiments, and did 
not quite sympathise with my clamorous relatives. Pie 
would quietly listen to their arguments and my answers to 
them when they discussed my opinions, and he tried some- 
times to settle our points of difference. An old friend of 
my ‘father’s, who was most strenuous mhis efforts to change 
my mind, would use abusive language so plentifully, that 
every time he employed an objectionable word, I checked 
him by quoting a Scripture text denouncing swearing My 
father laughed every time wnen the advocate of Hinduism 
was nonplussed There was another individual, a man 
from the north of India, who had received his training in 
a Mission school in the south, who was my most violent 
opponent. He openly reviled the Scriptures, and suggest- 
ed that I should be made to read infidel books. My father 
brought me some thirty publications of this chaa’acter, sup- 
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plied chiefly by this very man. These were the produc- 
tions of European and American unbelievers, with some 
composed in India^ chiefly by Parsis. I did not refuse to 
read them, but in God’s mercy my knowledge of the Bible 
was sufficient to help me to see the falsehoods of such books, 
•and these I pointed out to my dear father and others. 
Mora Bhat D4ndekar, a learned Brahman controversialist, 

' who had had a controversy with Dr. Wilson, and had writ- 
ten a book in defence of the Hindu religion, was brought 
to me to disprove the truth of Christianity. My father 
was out when he called, and as I had never met him before, 
T did not know who he was, or on what errand he had 
come. In the coui'se of conversation he accused Christ of 
stealing an ass, I then placed the Bible before him, and 
begged him to show where the statement was made. He 
was unable to find the passage, which he had, wittingly or 
imwittingly, misunderstood I then showed him all the 
passages containing the story of the ass which Christ 
-obtained for His entry into Jerusalem ; and the candid man 
admitted his mistake I then asked his name, and having 
learnt that he was the author of a Marathi anti-Christian 
work, I aslced him how he could make so false a charge 
against Jesus Christ in a printed book. He answered that 
he did not know English, and had not read the Marathi 
New Testament , he had written on the authonty of friends 
who were acquainted with English 1 

My father often reproved me for my anxiety to make 
a public profession of Christianity, when many others well 
acquainted with it had not done so. He mentioned by 
name several such persons. In reply, I pointed to a 
number of able men from Dr. Duffys College in Calcutta 
that had joined the Christian Church ; and I reminded him 
that religion was an affair absolutely personal ; every man 
must think and act for himself, and dare to do his duty 
though he should be in a minority. 

The case of Colonel Vans Kennedy, a well-known 
Oriental scholar, was often cited to me by my father. This 
English gentleman was constantly in the company of the 
•Sbastris and read Hindu works. He was not silent about 
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his sceptical opinions, and was tinderstood by the Hindus 
generally to be a behever in the Hindu religion But he 
was a spendthrift, and was always in danger of being 
dragged to jail for his debts I pointed out to my father 
the lies of European sceptics, and showed that the renun- 
ciation of Christianity morally degraded man The 
attempts made to turn me from religion were most varied. 
They would charge me with a breach of the fifth 
commandment of the Decalogue for wshing to embrace 
Ohnstiamty against the consent of my parents. Some of 
the means which they adopted were even grossly wicked 
Evil-minded men tried to corrupt my morals ; and when 
I expressed my extreme indignation, they threatened to 
employ violence. But they did not venture to use sucli 
threats in the presence of iny father. 

The female memhers of our family imagined there was 
some magic in the Bible, and earnestly entreated me to 
give up the perusal of it. “Why read that book, when 
there are so many others in your possession they would 
tenderly ask. They would consult the astrologers and 
entreat them to produce a change in my views. 

' My uncle wrote me a long letter, in which he dwelt upon 
these three points . first, that it was a great sin to embrace 
Christianity, because the man who does so is guilty of 
disobedience to his parents and causes them much pain ; 
secondly, the converts disgrace themselves and their 
fnends ; and thirdly, the converts become miserable ; they 
are doomed to starvation ; they go begging from door to 
door, Bible in hand, and they seek in vain to he restored 
to their relatives. I need not quote here the answer I sent 
him, but will give the letter which he subsequently wrote 
to my father in March 1854 : — 

I do not approve of your delay in removing Baba from 
school. It is impossible for him to reform while he 
remains there and has the society of his friends. Instead 
of using mild mean^, I would suggest that you should at 
once order him to give up school and come to you. What 
education he has acquired is enough, he could work under 
you in your office. He might not get an appointment just 
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yet, but he would be removed from the permcious influence 
of the school He is doing mischief in the house; his 
younger brothers are altogether under his influence, and 
Bhau” (the brother next me in age) has been already 
spoiled. If he can be induced to conform himself to the 
enjoyments and duties of this hfe, he may be completely 
weaned from his love of rehgion 

My poor father was greatly affected by these continued 
complaints from his fnends. He once, in great agony, 
declared to me before my mother and brothers, that if I 
submitted to the nte of baptism, he and all the rest in the 
house would drown themselves m the nver, 

I was in terrible perplexity I did not know what to do. 
I knew it was my duty to be faithful and loyal to my 
Saviour, and to take His yoke upon me pubHcly by receiv- 
ing baptism, as He had expressly commanded ; but the 
difficulties in my way overwhelmed me. Sometimes T 
thought I would go to Calcutta, Madras, or some other dis- 
tant place, and there quietly receive baptism. Sometimes 
I thought of swallowing poison, and, when at the point of 
death, confessing Christ and submitting to the holy rite , 
at other times, I wished to call a missionary to our house, 
and declare my faith before him. But the Lord delivered 
me from these vain fancies. 

I shall give here pare of the conversation I had with my 
father on a night previous to that on which we expected an 
invitation to a temple ceremony in honour of the Holi 
festival. On that mght, fnends who are m distress or are 
visitors from' other places, are taken to the temple with 
great ceremony and entertained by seeing dances. My 
father, who had recently come from Satara, expected the 
same entertainment. 

** Father. I have not hitherto had a quiet time for convers- 
ing with you ; and I am glad of this opportumty. Now 
tell me freely what your plans are for the future. I pur- 
pose retirmg from Government service ; hut, should you 
consent to go with me to Belgaum, I may postpone my 
retirement for a couple of years. 

“ Son, I am quite willing to abide by your advice, and 
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follow you wherever you may wish to take me. I would 
only ask you to give me religious hberty I cannot dis- 
regard the higher claims of G-od, while rendering due 
obedience to human friends and benefactors. 

Father. But what do you want? I do not force you 
to worship idols, neither do I worship them myself. I 
take my meals like you, without practising any idolatrous 
rites, neither do I ask you to do anything morally wrong 
Son I wish to walk consistently with the teachings 
of the religion I believe. 

'' Father. What do you mean^ 

“ Son. I desire to submit to baptism and associate with 
Christians, with an open disregard of the rules of caste. 

Father Will people then aliov/ us to remain among 
them ? We shall have to flee from this town 

Son. I do not want you to violate the rules of caste or 
to follow the precepts of Christianity, since you do not feel 
the burden of your sins. 

Father. Should you alone follow Christianity, we shall 
be subjected to great persecution and disgi'ace. Please do 
nothing of the kind ; only follow your convictions secretly 
at home. 

Son. That would he hypocrisy; but when I insisfc on 
consistency, 3'^ou charge me with disobedience 

Father. We brought you up, and have been most kind 
to you ; and will you leave us and go away ? 

Son. No, no ; I do not wish to be separated from you 
I would give anything to live with you and all my dear 
ones, and I shall always do so if my profession of Christi- 
anity do not put you to inconvemence. 

‘‘ Father. But how would such a thing be regarded by 
the people generally? Would any one then come to our 
house ? To-night there is the ceremony at the temple , and 
you must come with me, for if you do not, I shall feel dis- 
graced. We must submit to the demands of society. 

"'Son. There, sir, you see how we differ in our views of 
duty. I am advised to act as if there were not One higher 
than this world to whom we are responsible for our conduct. 
Will the world avail us anything when we shall have to 
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give account to God for wilful transgressions of His express 
command in deference to its wishes ? Will it make our 
path easy through the last dark hours of our lives 

‘‘ Father, No , God alone can then help us. Man’s help 
will be of no avail 

“ Son, Then it becomes us to give constant heed to His 
injunctions. Would it do if we went to Him only when we 
are dying? What earthly friend on whose bounty we 
depend would be pleased if we v^ent to him only when in 
distress, and not at other times ^ Shall we then spend our 
life m violating God’s commandments, and turn to him 
only at the conclusion of it*^” 

At night, friends came to take us to the entertainment 
at the temple, My father sent them to persuade me, for 
he said that he would go only if I went , but I did not 
consent, and so we both stayed at home. 

When my good father saw how firmly resolved I was to 
follow my conscience, he ceased to trouble me any more on 
the subject. He would only say, ‘‘Teach us the religion in 
which you believe ; we shall all together embrace Christi- 
anity ” I did not know if he was sincere ; and T consulted 
with my missionary friends, who advised me not to enter- 
tain' any suspicion about the matter, but go with him to 
Belgaum and attend to his suggestion. 

In the month of March of the year 1854 I wrote along 
letter to the most influential newspaper of the time in re- 
ference to the Hindu New Year’s Day, in which I openly 
declared — This year the Christian rehgion will be largely 
extended, and other religions will be enfeebled.” The 
conclusion was as follows * — “ God is Kin^this year.^ He 
IS unchangeable. He stands in need of no councillors. 
He is independent and all in all. The planets and the 
stars exert no influence upon the destinies of men ; they 
are obedient to His commands. God alone should be 
worshipped ; and when He alone is so, gladness will fill 
the world.” 

My father’s term of leave expired, and he prepared to 
start for Belgaum ; and I made up my mind to go with him'. 
The students of the Free Church Institution made a 

6 
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collection for a testimonial to me, and a copy of Cobbm’s 
Pamily Bible was presented to me with a very kind inscrip- 
tion. I still possess this work. Some of my Hindu 
reformed friends gave me an extertainment at their country- 
house, where before partaking of the feast I was asked to 
offer up prayer, which I did after the Christian mode. An 
entertainment was also given me by the students, presided 
over by the Rev. Dr. Sheshadri. Mr. Nesbit gave me a 
copy of his printed discourses, and Mrs. Wilson a book- 
marker with the words, ‘‘ BoUow the Lord fully.’’ But the 
greatest present I got indicative of sincere affection and 
interest m my welfare was this that the Rev Mr Nesbit 
took me into a room and prayed earnestly for me, and 
fervently exhorted me to be strong in the Lord. Before 
leaving Bombay I purchased a copy of the Marathi Old 
Testament, which specially rejoiced me ; and I made the 
foilowingnote at the timeof purchase ; — 1st March, 1854. 
This day I have purchased a copy of God’s Word as con- 
tained m the Old Testament. I cannot express the joy I 
feel. It is a great mercy of God that we have got His 
Word written in our own language. I have now got the 
whole Bible. How happy I am ! Those who may desire 
to read it shall be shown the wonderful works of God , 
those who may argue with me can be now easily shown 
the evidences of its truth God’s Word is a sword. By its 
might we shall overcome all our trials and conquer India 
for the Lord. 0 God * I thank thee for Thy Word, which 
Thou hast given us in our native language.” 


CHAPTER XV- 

RETROSPECT 

Eefoee continuing my narrative, I wish to dwell on a 
few points in my past history, so that the kindness of God 
to me may be more distinctly perceived. 

(1) If I bad not been compelled to remain in Bombay 
against all our plans, by the refusal of the Military Board 
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to grant me a pass to go to Aden, and if I had not been 
persuaded to join the Mission Institution by the young man 
of my caste, I could, humanly speaking, never have received 
any Christian instruction. Is not the hand of God manifest 
in this? As it was said of old, girded thee, though 
thou hast not known me.’’ (Isa xlv. 5 ) 

(2) The arrangement existing in the Pree Church 
Institution for commumcating religious instruction contrib- 
uted largely towards my enhghtenment My teachers 
were not only men of learning, ability, and Idndness, but 
adorned with Christian virtues and graces They were 
earnest about the salvation of souls, and this earnestness 
showed itself very clearly in their life and conduct ; and, 
though so ardent, they understood the most rational and 
effective method of imparting Christian truth. They were 
familiar with the trials and difficulties of students, and 
took a hearty interest in their well-being. While they were 
anxious for the salvation of their souls, they did not neg- 
lect their temporal welfare. They sought to make them 
excellent scholars, and so fit them for the higher walks of 
usefulness in life. But the chief aim of our teachers was to 
bless us with spiritual light and truth, and their highest 
energies were directed to that end Science, literature, 
philosophy, and languages were taught, and taught most 
efficiently ; but we were never allowed to lose sight of the 
grand object for which Mission schools exist, and for which 
the missionaries have come to live and labom amongst 
ns. They confidently expected immediate and substantial 
results, not in our success as cultured men, so much as 
converted men, redeemed by the blood of the Saviour and 
renewed by God’s Holy Spirit, that we might possess and 
manifest Divine life in our walk and conversation. And 
God blessed their labours Their religious instruction had 
an attraction and power in it that captivated even those 
who came to the school with a strong antipathy to Christi- 
anity The atmosphere of the Institution was entirely 
Christian, and every one who came breathed it and was 
affected by its healing influence. 

I can never adequately thank God for the teachers that 
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I had in the College. I cannot help praising them here , 
and this will be one of my chief themes of praise in the 
world to come I dare not say they were pertect, but this 
T must say, that the image of the Lord Jesus shone dis~ 
tinctly m them , their hearts were glowing with the love of 
the blessed Saviour * ... The Eey. Dr Sheshadri was 

as useful m leading me to the Saviour as the European 
Missionaries. It was by his teaching that I became 
acquainted with the evidences of the Cliristian religion 
After our religious lessons were over, he would read to us 
interesting things from Christian magazines and news- 
papeis. I remember the addresses which the late Eev 
Bajahgopal of Madras gave in Scotland, which were read 
to us by Mr. Narayan with the greatest animation and 
delight. During the recess tins zealous Christian teacher 
would read to the headmaster, who was a Hindu gentleman, 
esteemed alike by Christians and Hindus for his moral 
character, which was, no doubt, the result of the Christian 
teaching he had received in the Institution and the intnnate 
converse he had with earnest Christian men 

(3) The newspapers I read and the Hindu friends I 
associated with were also most useful to me 

(4) My early resolution to make no secret of my re- 
ligious opinions, though it excited much persecution and 
exposed me to much discomfort and obloquy, was in the 
end most helpful. Trials and troubles test sincerity and 


j\Ii, I^admanji next spealcs at considerable length of the iRIisbionaiieht 
individually His language is most aifectionate, and shows how cndeaiing 
were the ties that bound him to hiH Christian tcacheis. But I naturally 
omit these leferences. 

Of these teachers it may be well to mention that Dr. Wilson died in a 
gieen and lionouied old age — Dr Sheshadri and I still survive — but ]\Ir. 
Nesbit was taken away in compaiativcly early life To mo his death was 
like the rending away of aniinai dimidiuin mofu, and it is most touching to 
see that, at the distance of nearly forty yeais, every allusion to this admir- 
able man, made by any of his surviving friends or pupils, is maiked by an 
almost passionate tenderness. ]\Ir. Padinanji further speaks of his woik 
as a Missionary both m English and Marathi — of his teaching, preaclnng, 
and public lectming — with unbounded admiration. 

Oh, blest are they who live and die like him ; 

Loved with such love, and with such sorrow niouined,*— 
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confirm faith The inquirer also experiences the blessed- 
ness of those who, by passing through tribulation, are 
purified. My mental anxiety gave me more pain than did 
outward trials, and this I endiu'ed most keenly for full three 
years. But God helped me in His great mercy to endure 
to the end Indeed, the kingdom of heaven suffereth vio- 
lence, and the violent take it by force. (Matt. xi. 12.) 

(5) Lastly, I may observe that God showed His special 
favour to me by the kindly attitude of my dear and 
much esteemed father. Thoagh he did not profess to be a 
reformer, and had no acquaintance with the Christian relig- 
ion, he acted towards me all along with great moderation 
and consideration. He looked after my temporal interests 
most carefully, and was lavish m expenditure on my educa- 
tion. He not only purchased for me some of the very cost- 
liest English books that could he procured in the country, 
but ordered others out from England through the officers 
under whom he was employed. He gave large sums of 
money for my private use. I foolishly spent sometimes 
handfuls of rupees on useless articles of luxury; but I was 
not held responsible for any of my prodiganties. Even 
after I was altered in mind and character, and had openly 
declared my determination to follow Ohristiamty, he did 
not change his generous dealings with me, and ever after- 
wards he continued to be my kind friend and generous 
benefactor 

[n such wonderful ways God led me on slowly but 
steadily from darkness into the marvellous light of the 
gospel of His Son, Jesus Christ, and defeated the attempts of 
the devil to keep mem sin and error. I would ever exclaim 
with the Psalmist, Bless the Lord, 0 my soul, aud forget 
not all His benefits, who forgiveth all thme iniqmties, who 
healeth all Th^^ diseases, who crowneth thee with loving- 
kindness and tender mercies.” (Ps. ciii 2 — 4.) 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

BACK TO BELGAUJI, 

I LEBT Bombay with my parents for Belgaumbysea We 
landed at Vmgorla, a seaport, from which we prosecuted 
our journey m bullock conveyances We w^ent thence to a 
neighbouring town, where an old friend of my father held 
the appointment of cm! judge, my father hoping that he 
might succeed m changing my mind. I had along talk 
with this old gentleman on the subject of religion After 
our ablutions, my father and I were introduced into the 
room where the gods were worshipped. My father per- 
formed the pyjd, but I did not Our kind host did not take 
notice of this omission ; but a serious trial awaited me at 
breakfast. Hindus are in the habit of performing some 
little ceremony at the commencement of every meal, and 
if I did not perform it, I feared that our host would be 
offended, and chide my father for bringing an unclean 
person to eat in the same room with him. This would dis- 
grace and hurt my dear pai^ents, especially my father. 
But I reasoned with myself that if I now yielded to 
convemence, and practised an idolatrous rite which I had 
long since abandoned, I should be gmlty of inconsist- 
ency. I should deny the xn'ofessions I had made to my 
host, and I should raise in his mind doubt of my 
sincerity. I remembered the noble heroism of Luther, 
about which I had learnt at College, and I prayed secretly 
for Divine help to enable me to be faithful I waited til] 
our host and my father had commenced to eat, and I 
followed them without performing any ceremony. Nobody 
took any notice of my conduct, and the next day I 
had no ffifl&culty on the subject. I would suggest to my 
educated friends who are striving after reformation, that 
they will find a little firmness will help to smooth their 
way very much. When we resumed our journey, I was 
advised by the gentleman, who had entertained us most 
hospitably, to act with prudence, and make no public 
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profession of my religions principles. This^ he said, was 
the safest and wisest conrse. 

When we got to Belganm, my parents argued hard with 
me to take up some employment and settle down. I told 
them that I would not do so ; that I had not accompanied 
them with that object — I had come to acquaint them 
with the truths of Chnstianity. But they would not listen 
to me. However, I commenced my work of instruction 
gently. My younger brother, who had learned something 
of Chnstianity in Bombay, joined me very heartily in this 
work. We had thus two seekers after truth in our family. 
We used to read the Bible openly, and talked with the 
other members of the family on religious matters. It 
was chiefly in the evening that we engaged in these 
exercises. Soon afterwards the large Bible, presented to 
me by the students of the Institution in Bombay, arrived, 
and I showed and explained the maps and pictures that 
were in it to my father and others. As my father was 
a proficient m engineering, he gave me some interesting 
information regarding the const^ruction of the figures in 
the book. I hung on the walls of the house some Scriptural 
pictures which I had brought from Bombay I put these 
in frames, and they proved useful in instructing my people. 
Dr Wilson had given me his own picture in a frame, which 
I also hung up In this way our house was adorned with 
splendid pictures of Scripture scenes and the portrait of a 
distinguished missionary. Nobody objected to this kind of 
decoration My father furnished the house for me in the 
European fashion with tables, chairs and lamps, fully 
expecting me to reside mat permanently. 

My father’s friends at Belganm soon heard of my rehg- 
lous state, and many came to see and argue with me 
A learned Shastri was especially called to converse with 
me, and the conversation took a turn which my father did 
not anticipate. He spoke of the authority of the Vedas ; 
and when I stated what I knew on the subject, he at 
once became mute. He pbsitively declared that he would 
not talk with any one that questioned the authority of the 
Vedas. My father was very much surprised at this, and 
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dismissed him, after presenting him with half a rupee. 
Though I had constantly to carry on religious discussions, 
I was free from the violent opposition of people of my 
caste. Those belonging to other castes had no personal 
motive to use any violence against me, for my conversion 
did not affect the reputation of their communities. They 
therefore contented themselves with simply reasoning with 
me. Some of them even encouraged me in my bold 
advocacy of principles which they disbelieved. Most of 
the 3 " 0 ung men of my acquaintance \vere members of the 
Paramhans Society of Bombay 

One day my father took me to the Collector, Mr. 
Inveranty, for whom he had procured, without my know’- 
ledge, letters of introduction from Dr. Wilson and Mr. Nes- 
bit. The Collector offered me a place as translator, and ex- 
pected me to attend at his office on the following day. When 
we went home, I told my father that he had not kept his 
word and that I did not mean to take up any appointment 
before embracing Christianity. At this all the members 
of my family were extremely angry, and all, except my 
reformed brother, regarded me as a hitter foe. My mother 
was in great sorrow. My grandmother and my uncle took 
me aside and earnestly expostulated with me, and, when 
their entreaties were unsuccessful, they scolded me severely* 
I made the following note on a page of my Marathi Bible 
on this occasion . — 1854, 19th May, Belgaum. — My father 
is trying to get me employed, so that my mind may turn 
from following the Lord, I am, therefore, in great distress 
to-day. The words of Job xxii. 21-30 give me comfort 
and point to me the straight path of duty.” 

My father was a very sagacious man, and at once changed 
his mode of procedure. He did not fui’ther insist upon 
my joining the office, but expressed a desire to learn about 
Christianity. As he had to go into the districts, I gave 
him a few books to read, on his promising to peruse them 
carefully. I do not exactly remember what those books 
w^ere, but evidently the Gospel of John, the Psalms of 
David, and the Pilgrim's Progress were among them, as 
w^ould appear from a letter that I wrote to him on the 
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subject. The concluding part of the letter was as fol- 
lows , — These two boohs (the Gospel of John and the 
Psalms) do not contain anything derogatory to the character 
of God, nor anything calculated to coiTupt men The 
Person about whom John writes was wonderful. I venture 
to affirm that you will find that His life was characterised 
by perfect goodness and majesty — Divine truth, mercy, 
wisdom, and power shining forth in His every word and 
deed. Please try and see if truth, mercy, grace, infinite 
power, boundless wisdom do not thus appear in his life 
Please attentively mark these words ; ^ I am the bread of 
life/ ‘ He whobelieveth m Me hath everlasting life, 

. . . and I shall raise him up at the last day,’ ‘ The dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear 
shall live ’ * He that committeth sm is the slave of sin ’ 

‘ Whosoever drinlmth of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst. ’ ” 

As regards those who were outsiders, I may say that I 
met with much kindness and encouragement from the 
native Christians at Belgauin, whom I often met when I 
w^ent out for a walk. At first they were shy, but after- 
wards grew more friendly, and they promised to pray for 
me. I went and called on Mr. Taylor and Mr. Beynon, 
the Missionaries, who had been my teachers twelve years 
before They were much pleased to hear of the change that 
had taken place in my mind, and exhorted mo to persever- 
ance and faithfulness to my Eedeemer. Besides these 
Christian friends none sympathised with me except an old 
teacher of mine, who had ceased to behove m Hinduism, 
and who did not express displeasure at my religious con- 
dition. He was now a Government clerk, and often called 
at my house, and advised my relatives to treat me kindly. 
I attended the meetings of a debating society in the town, 
and often spoke. I also got Mr. Beynon to lecture on 
temperance 

At this time some Mormon missionaries arrived at 
Belgaum, and their meetings were largely attended They 
did not make any impression upon the natives, but they 
succeeded in deluding some English soldiers. Captain, 
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now General Sir Robert Phayre, who was then there, wrote 
a small tract against Mormonism, and I supplied him with 
some books on the subject which I had in my possession. 
My father spoke to me of the differences of opinion existing 
amongst Christians, and earnestly urged me to give up 
Christiamty 

At this time I had all the worldly comfort that one could 
desire, but I was very unhappy I feared lest my comforts 
would rise up against me m the day of judgment I do 
not find anything written about the state of my mind at 
this period, except on a scrap dated 15th July 1858, in 
which I have made this note . — I am strangely placed, in 
the mysterious providence of God I do not know why I 
am so. Why canst Thou not draw me to Thyself, 0 Lord, 
who dost not desire the death of a sinner? 0 God, look 
down upon me a sinner, who am perishing. Mark how I 
am reviled by the people* They laugh me to scorn. 
They misunderstand and misrepresent my purest motives 
and my most laudable desires 0 God, I trust in the 
shadow of Thy wings alone. 'When wult Thou, in Thy 
mercy, visit me ^ May the day appointed for my salvation 
be hastened ” The following words I find in my diary, 
dated the 30th Juty — ‘‘Itwmild be better to enjoy the 
blessings of religion on a bed of sickness all my life than 
to live m my present condition.” 

I have a portion of a letter which I wrote to Dr. Murray 
Mitchell at this time, which I may here transcribe — “ I 
have been striving hard for the last two years I have 
engaged with myself to give up the world for Chnst , and 
although I cannot say that I have overcome the world, still 
I must gratefully acknowledge that my eyes have been 
opened to see the vanity of it. Although I have many of 
the comforts of this life, I do not find any satisfaction in 
them ; and during the past twelve months this has been 
strongly felt by me. The burden of niy sm, which presses 
me, and the terrors of the second death have extinguished 
completely the love of the pleasures of hfe in my mind. 
I am always gloomy and sad, and I am painfully conscious 
of my inability to stand the terrible ordeal that awaits me. 
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Still I have the hope that God’s strength will be perfected 
m my weakness, and I shall glorify God in my lack of 
strength ” 

And God soon wrought my deliverance. My father 
frequently came home from the districts, and I had oppor- 
tunities of speaking to him , and, when he was away from 
home, I sent him letters full of earnest counsel One day I 
took him to see Mr. Taylor, who spoke to him m a very 
affectionate way about my religious state and intentions 
My father, in accordance with Indian courtesy, said nothing 
at the time in opposition, but he scolded me severely when 
we returned home. Mr. Taj^lor was fully informed about 
my religious feelings and difficulties in a long letter, to 
which he sent a most valuable answer. 

The critical moment, so long delayed, at last arrived, and 
I had to decide forthwith. I was asked to engage m certain 
religious rites, which could not be performed according to 
Hindu usage except by myself. It was a festive occasion. 
Music of all sorts was employed, and the clang and clatter 
resounded far and wide. A magmficent booth was erected 
in which to seat my wife, and an altar was prepared on 
which to burn the sacrificial offerings with the aid of Brah- 
man priests. There would he feastings and rejoicings, 
in which my dear mother hoped to play an active part. 
But I declared my firm resolution not to take any part in 
idolatrous ceremonies. My uncle informed my father of 
this when he was absent, and he sent an order to stop the 
festivities. The shame of so abrupt a conclusion of the 
ceremonies, of which the whole town had been apprised by 
the clamorous music, was more than my dear mother could 
endure, and she sought a private interview with me. She 
implored me with tears in her eyes, and spreading out the 
long skirt of her robe, that I would give way, and for once 
oblige her by submitting to the rite , otherwise, she said, 
they would be utterly disgraced All this was most pain- 
ful to me ; but I could not set aside the claims of truth, 
I did all I could to comfort her, but m vam. 

I passed the night m great agony. I prayed ; I wept. 
The Spirit of God suggested such helpful iDassages o£ 
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Scripture to my mind as Luke xiv. 16-24, and the words, 
‘‘Iha've married a wife, and therefore I cannot come,” 
impressed me most deeply. I feai’ed I should share the 
fate of the unfortunate man of whom it was declared, 

None of those men who were bidden shall taste of my 
supper ” I there and then resolved that I v/ould accex5t 
my Saviour at onco. Then I found rest and peace. 

I informed Mr. Taylor next morning of my resolution, 
and asked him to give me shelter in his house On the 
following Sunday Mr Taylor wrote that it would be best 
to apprise my father of my intention to leave my home ; 
but there was not time to do this, and I felt that delay 
might prove dangerous. The day for the Hindu family rite 
had been fixed and the preparations had been made, and if 
I had delayed, it w^ould have been impossible for me to 
have refused to engage in it ; and I felt that such conduct 
would amount to a denial of the Saviour, and might cause 
the eternal rum of my soul. After some correspondence 
with Mr. Taylor, he assented to my request that I should go 
to his house and remain there till I was baptized 


CHAPTEE XVII 

JOr AND PEA CD IN BELIEVING. 

As I set out for church on Sunday, the 1st August 1854, 
I took leave of my mother, cast a glance at my wife, who 
sat in a corner, and spoke to my brothers and sisters, wdio 
were playing in the yard. I met some Christian friends, 
who walked with me to church. It was Mr. Beynon’s turn 
to preach that evening. He w'as not aware of my intention 
of going after the service to Mr. Taylor’s house for shelter, 
with a view to receive baptism, as matters had been finally 
settled only late the evemng before But it so happened 
that Mr. Beynon preached on the same parable which had 
led me to decide only three or four days ' previously. I 
listened to the sermon most attentively, and it convinced 
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me of the wisdom of the step I had taken. His last appeal 
was most impressive. Yet at the conclusion of the service, 
in spite of my firm resolution, which had been strengthened 
by the powerful discourse of the evening, I began to 
hesitate ; the keeping away from home was so difficult. 
My Christian friends were waiting to accompany me on the 
way to my home, and the devil suggested that I might 
quietly go away with them. But the Lord was dealing 
with me mercifully, and was taking me as a brand out of 
the fire (Zech in. 2). Mr. Taylor, who stood at the door, 
asked me, Arc you coming' I immediately answered 
“ Y'es ” This good man was like the angel who appeared 
to Peter in prison and bade him follow him. I accompani- 
ed Mr. Taylor to his bungalow. Then I felt as if the load 
of sm and sorrow that oppressed me had suddenly dropped 
off, and unspeakable joy filled my heart. I read and prayed, 
then lay on my bed a~thinking. I had put out the lamp, 
but still the room appeared to be full of light ; and one 
like the Son of God, arrayed in glory, I thought, came to 
me as to a friend, and a sense of perfect safety and peace 
possessed nly soul. I felt refreshed and happy, as the 
weary wanderer who has been pinched with cold and 
hunger does when he finds rest and shelter in his home. 
Light and joy almost overwhelmed me, and I was lost 
in blessedness. The experience of this night was unique, 
and the memory of it will never die. The vision of God 
then given was a dim reflection of that which the children 
of God enjoy in heaven. I was indeed standing on Pisgah 
or on the Mount of Transfiguration, or I was in the land of 
Beulah. He brought me to the banqueting-house^ and 
His banner over me was love” (Song of Solomon, li. 4). I 
had several such visions in those days, but none so glorious 
as this. I have no copies of letters written to friends at this 
time, but I find an extract from one of them published in 
Mr. Spurgeon’s ''Leathers for Arrows,” which I may here 
transcribe; — "How I long for my bed — not that I may 
sleep, for I he awake often and long — but to hold sweet 
communion with my God. What shall I render unto him 
for all His revelations and gifts to me ? Was there no 
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historical evidence of the truths of Christianity, were there 
no well established miracles, still I should believe that the 
religion propagated by the fishermen of Galilee is divine. 
“The holy joy it brings to me must be from heaven Do I 
write boastingly, brother? Nay, it is with tears of humble 
gratitude that I tell of the goodness of the Lord ” 

Mr Nesbit, who saw some of my letters, wrote to me . — 
^‘\Ve give unceasing thanks to God for all His goodness to 
you I have read most of your letters with great interest and 
pleasure ; but the one that gave me most delight was that 
in which, previous to your baptism, you spoke of your 
delighting in God, meditating on Him in the night-watches, 
and holding sweet and satisfying communion with him 
Your experience and David’s are the same (Ps. Ixiii. 5-8). 
I always wish young converts such experiences of holy joy 
They are to them not only the shortest and surest proofs 
of Christianity, but they make them miserable afterwards 
when they go astray in sin or carelessness and lose their 
sense of the Divine presence I bless God for the guiding 
light you had May you ever remember your privileges, and 
strive to attain to the height of them. You glorified God 
and enjoyed Him m the most sensible manner ; you may 
^am and again. Let your soul still follow after Him, and 
His right hand will uphold you ” 

These experiences proved most useful to me at the time 
of the severe trials that awaited me ; they stirred up my 
love and zeal, and enabled me to overcome the weakness 
of the flesh. 

Though I had perfect peace and rest, my relatives were 
in great distress. My mother, on finding that I had not 
returned home, at once sent for my uncle ; and he with a 
few friends called at Mr. Beynon’s, who lived out of the 
town, to inquire about me. By this time it was very late at 
night, and the gate of the fort was closed, and they could 
not egme for me to Mr Taylor’s bungalow. Next morn- 
ing, however, my mother came along with all my brothers 
and sisters, that she might persuade me to go home. This 
first meeting was most painful ; it is impossible to describe 
it. Only God supported me. Somehow the earnest plead- 
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ings of my dear ones did not at the time affect me mnch ; I 
remained calm. When all their persuasions had been un- 
availing, my poor mother bmst forth into loud wailings, 
pronouncingimprecationsonMr, Taylor andmc I still have 
a vivid recollection of the terrible scene. But when my rela- 
tions went away, my firmness was gone, and I could not 
restrain my tears. I shut myself up in my chamber, and 
prayed earnestly to my Bather in heaven for my beloved 
ones Captain Phayre, who was present at Mr. TayloPs, 
expressed great sympathy for me, and gave me comfort 
by quoting passages from the Scriptures, and by referring 
■fco his own experience at the time when he yielded his 
heart to the Lord and gave up the world. 

Every day people came from our house to see me, and 
-on the fourth day after my separation my dear mother 
sent my clothes. About this I find the following note in 
my diary • — “ To-day my dear mother sent me my clothes, 
iind, what is to me more pleasing, she sent me a message 
of love. She asked me not to grieve further, but to be 
comfortable and happy where I am. '' 

She also sent me money, and promised to send more. 
On the same page I have written across this verse, ‘'If 
any man serve Me, him will My Father honour” (John 
xii 26). 

On the 18th I wrote to the DMmketu^ a Bombay Marathi 
newspaper, a long letter communicating the intelligence of 
my open renunciation of Hinduism, and the reasons for 
this step, which the editor kindly published verbatim with- 
out any comment. The publication of this letter spread the 
tidings far and wide, and the other newspapers noticed it 
in their own way Dr. Wilson wrote to me ; — " Much is 
said about you here, but the natives admit your sincerity and 
capacity of judgment. I am glad to say many youths in 
our Institution approve of your proceedings. Bull Christian 
obedience on our part is the most effective argument with 
all our friends.” 

I will make a few extracts from the meditations which I 
wrote about this time : — “ 0 God, I am one of Thy children. 
May I realise more and more that I am one of the invisible 
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flock of Jesus. May I have a growing idea of the kingdom 
of Christ, and my participation in its peace and imperish- 
able glories.” Oh, my soul, rejoice that thou hast thus 
found the privilege of holding communion with thy Creator 
Ignorant idolaters know nothing of the riches of Christ’s 
grace ; do thou feel compassion for them ; pray for them, 
weep for them ! Strive to show thyself to them as a living 
trophy of the power of the Gospel, that they may emulate 
thy happy condition, and seek the priceless treasmes of 
the Lord Jesus ” 

'' Oh, how happy I am i Christ has obtained the paidon 
of my sins ; He has died for me ; He has secured right- 
eousness for me. I am not afraid now of being called into 
judgment for my iniquities. I know that I have a Media- 
tor, and that He is pleading for me. My Saviour will 
lead me through this world of temptation and sin, as a 
father guides his child, I will make Him my guide and 
teacher m all things 0 Jesus, the Holy One of God, give 
me thy Holy Spirit, the Almighty Comforter May I 
submit to His teachings, and be faslnoned anew in all 
virtue and goodness, that I may experience fully what it is 
to be a new creature 

My mother called again on the 18th to see me, and 
entreated me to go home ; but this time she was calm. My 
wife also sent me a message that she would he happy to go 
with me to Bombay. 

My father came from the districts, and sent me a request 
to go home to see him. Mr. Taylor thought it would be 
unsafe to do so before my baptism, and therefore asked 
him to do me the favour of giving me an interview at the 
Mission-house, He came two days after, early in the 
mormng, and sent the driver to call me. He took me into 
the carriage and wept After a few minutes he ordered 
the coachman to drive the carriage homewards. I was 
somewhat alarmed, but I restrained myself, and determin- 
ed to go home, The people at home had no previous 
intimation of my visit, and they were all in bed when we 
arrived. My father awoke them, and strictly forbade them, 
to make any loud lamentations, In' the meantime I was 
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directed to write a note to Mr. Taylor to inform him of my 
visit to my relations, and of my intention to return in the 
evening. Mr. Taylor called at ten o’clock on hie way to 
school, and saw that I was quite safe, A nice breakfast 
was prepared for me, which was served me in a separate 
room by my wife ; and when she saw that I began to eat 
without changing my dress and wearing the sacred gar- 
ments, she meekly asked, “How can food be relished with 
such garments on 

Some friends called to see me, but I did not talk with 
them. I spent my time in reading the Bible, praying, and 
writing letters to my friends m Bombay. As promised, 
my father sent me back to Mr. Taylor in the evening. 
After this I often went to see my relatives. 

It is impossible to commend adequately the judicious 
dealings of my parents with me after my separation from 
them. They did not use violence of any kind, as has been 
done in the case of many converts , and their conduct 
deserves to be foUovv^ed by those who create a disturbance 
on the occasion of a conversion, and seek to restrain the 
liberty of their relatives who seek to follow out their 
convictions. 

Mr. Taylor put off my baptism till he had heard from my 
teachers m Bombay, whose instruction had proved so 
beneficial to me ; and the Missionaries had cordially con- 
sented to the rite being administered by that good man. 
Dr Wilson wrote to me a long letter, in which he said, 
“ We are united in our judgment of what, with the help of 
God, you should immediately do ; that is, ' Come out and be 
separate.’ You cannot be too soon m the visible fold of 
Christ, having, we trust, already entered that which is 
invisible. You will be able to preach more advantageously 
to your parents from Christian than from equivocal ground. 
Your public profession of the truth will be blessed to give 
peace to your own soul. There can be no peace while we 
do not fully follow the Lord. If there were, we should 
often secure ourselves in that which is wrong, Don’t be 
afraid of them who can kill the body, and after that have 
no more that they can do. The grace of Christ is sufficient 

6 
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for you. As your day is, so will you find your strength 
to be. I can testify this from blessed experience.” 

My relations did not manifest any great sorrow now that 
I used to visit them, for they fully expected me to return 
to them permanently after my enthusiasm had abated. 
They were sanguine that the people of our caste would not 
object to restore me to caste privileges, and that Shankara- 
charya would absolve me from the guilt of defilement. 
Crowds from the town came every day to see and converse 
with me ; and when I went with Mr. Taylor in his convey- 
ance to church, there would be troops of people behind our 
carriage all the way from the bungalow to the church- 
door. They seemed to take me for some strange creature 
that had come from another sphere. 


CHAPTEE XVIII. 

MY BAPTISM, 

At last the day of my baptism was fixed, and my father 
was apprised of it. He asked me if I had to pay any fee 
to the Padri Sahib for the performance of the rite. He did 
not say this in jest, but quite seriously. He offered to 
attend the ceremony. But when the day arrived, my 
bitterest trials commenced. Early in the morningmy father 
requested me to see him ; but I could not comply, as I had 
purj)osed to spend this momentous period of my life in holy 
meditation and close communion with my God. Then he 
sent a request that the baptism should be postponed. I 
vnrote and asked the reason of this suggestion. He gave 
no reason, but ordered me to visit him. In this way several 
notes passed between us, and much time was wasted, and 
my mind was greatly disturbed. But I would not have the 
day changed. At the evening service Mr. Bcynon preached, 
and Mr. Taylor then administered the sacred lite. A 
large number of people came from the town to witness 
the ceremony, though it was raining at the time. I had 
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prepared two statements, one in English, the other in Mara- 
thi ; the former of which was read by Mr Beynon, and the 
latter by me. I received this message from home • ‘‘You 
have entered into light, but we are groping in darkness.’" 
My mother made great lamentation, for she had hopes of 
my return until my baptism took place ; but now all her 
hopes were blasted. 

I made it a point to visit my relations regularly, and 
when I expressed a desire to go back to the college at 
Bombay, my father objected, on the ground that I ought 
to write a book for his enlightenment before leaving hm. 
I wrote one in the space of two months, which was pub- 
lished with the title of “ A Comparison of Hinduism and 
Christianity.” It was composed in the form of a dialogue 
between a father and a son, in which the converted son 
gives his reasons for embracing Christianity. When it was 
being prepared, it was read to my father, who made suitable 
suggestions. While I was writing this, I found time also 
to prepare another small work, a conversation between 
Death and the Soul, which was first pubhshed in the 
Dnycinodaya, and then printed in the form of a small tract. 
These books were published by the Bombay Tract and 
Book Society. 

As soon as my father-in-law heard of my conversion, he 
set out for Belgaum with one of his aons-in-law. Before 
his arrival my father had entreated my wife to join me, and 
I also strove hard to incline her mind to this. She showed 
her willingness to come to me ; and, to assure me of her 
sincei^ty, she once drank water which had been touched 
by me. She had thus broken her caste. But my father 
was unwilling openly to take the responsibility of sending 
her to me, and therefore suggested that she should go to 
the Mission-house during his absence in the districts. Her 
father, however, carried her off the very day she was to 
have come to me, and our plans were all disappointed. My 
father-in-law was a very superstitious man, and I could not 
go to our house till my father had returned ; and then too 
I could call only at certain fixed times, for he objected to 
see me before he had performed his morning ablutions, 
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worshipped the gods, and taken his early meal. At the 
^st meeting he expressed sorrow at what happened, and 
then with an angry look he commenced to scold me, in 
which my brother-m-law joined with energy In fact, it 
was the latter who set my father-in-law against me and 
poisoned my wife’s mind, so that she consented to go to 
Bombay with them. I found opportunities of speaking 
with her late at night after my father-m-law had gone to 
sleep, but she persisted m stating that she would join 
me in Bombay. My father was much grieved at the sad 
turn affairs bad taken, and even openly advised my father- 
in-law to let my wife come to me. But the man was 
obstinate. I quote a few sentences from a letter I wrote 
to my father on the subject : — 

You need not reproach yourself for having delayed to 
send my v^ife to me, nor do I so I have been faithful to 
my resolutions. I trust and hope in the God for whom I 
have separated myself from father, mother, brother, sister, 
and wiie. I do not grieve for myself, but for my wife,, 
that she is unwilling to come to me. I feel sad that her 
life should be spent in widowhood and ignorance. Her 
separation from me will not diminish my happiness, for the 
God who gave His Son to die for me will not allow my mind 
to be unhappy. I counted the cost long before I joined the 
Christian Church. Christ plainly declares, that he who 
leaves all for His sake shall have a hundredfold in this life 
with persecutions, and in the world to come everlasting 
life. Such 18 the consolation which a Christian feels ; and 
I earnestly hope that you may be enabled to expepence 
the same in the time of difficulty and sorrow%” 

I may briefly anticipate the events that took place after 
my wife went to Bombay. I tried in every possible way to- 
have access to her, in order to find out her real state of mind, 
hut I was prevented from approaching her by her father 
and other relatives. Her father would not even reply to 
my repeated communications. I learnt, however, that she 
was secretly wilhng to join me, hut had been prevented by 
her friends. In this way I strove hard for four years ; after 
which I thought it best to have an interview with her 
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through the Supreme (now the High) Court of Bombay. 
As soon as the writ of Habeas Corpus was served upon her 
father, she was assiduously trained to refuse in the court to 
come to me. Sir Matthew Sausse was the judge before 
whom the inquiry was made, and I was given half-an-hour 
to persuade her, but she would not consent. When we 
came out of the chambers, my solicitor repeated this Scrip- 
tural passage to me for my comfort, ^^If the unbelieving 
depart, let him depart.” I had to expend about 200 rupees 
on this suit. This amount I had ohtamed by the sale of 
my Story of Yamuna,” which describes the sufferings of 
Hindu widows. 

Three years later (in 1860), I was married to a Christian 
wife. Two years afterwards my first wife suddenly appeared 
at the house of a dear Christian brother, the Bev G. E. 
Navalkar, where I had put up in Bombay, as I then general- 
ly resided at Poona. She insisted upon my taking her back, 
as she declared that her brother and others who protected 
her were dead, and she was free to come to me. I told her 
it was impossible for me now to recognise the old relation- 
ship, as I could not, according to my religion, have two 
wives. As she was most persistent, I asked her to come 
iihe next day, when I might be able to decide the matter, 
'She came the next day, and my dear Christian brother, 
the Eev. Dhanjihhai Nauroji and myself told her that she 
could not now look upon me as her husband, as I had another 
•wife, but that, if she chose, she might come and live in some 
dhristian family, and I would support her, and educate 
her for some useful work, and if she chose afterwards to 
embrace Christianity and marry, she would be at perfect 
liberty to do so. But she would not consent to this 
arrangement. After a long interview she left us, evidently 
very sorrowful. She is now dead. Her surviving rela- 
tions have long since been reconciled to me, and frequently 
visit me. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

IN BELQAUM, AFTER M7 BAPTISM. 

I LIVED in Mr. Taylor’s family for three months, and the 
members of it were most kind to me. I improved both m 
body and mind. Eaith was confirmed and invigorated. 
Indeed, the yonng Christian convert is like a tender plant, 
which requires the utmost care of the husbandman. Some 
words which I heard Dr. Murray Mitchell quote in his class 
from Archbishop Leighton dwelt continually in my memory, 
and m my own experience I found them to be most true. 
They are these:— The grace of God in the heart of man 
is a tender plant in a strange unkindly soil, and therefore 
cannot well prosper and grow without much care and pains, 
and that of a skilful hand, which hath the art of cherishing 
it.” The hving, personal illustration of Christian graces, 
as every day seen in the life of Mr. Taylor and his excel- 
lent lady, was most useful to me ; my spiritual life took a 
turn from it. Mr Taylor’s prayers were most precious. 
He would pray for his children and grandchildren by 
name; and while praying for an additional measui’e of 
grace to those who were walking in the path of duty, he 
earnestly pleaded for those who had not surrendered their 
souls to the Saviour. Once he read to me a letter which 
he had received from a grandson of his who had been con- 
verted at college, and he expressed the greatest pleasure 
and thankfulness. How exultingly he breathed his grate- 
ful praises at the family altar* This grandson, the Hon. 
Justice H. Birdwood, has since become a most consistent 
Christian and an ornament to the Church. Once I had a 
slight attack of illness, and Mr. Taylor was most tender in 
his sympathy and help. In short, he acted towards me 
like a kind and tender parent, and thus comforted Christ’s 
little one who had been orphaned for the Saviour’s sake, 

I was also much benefited by my intercourse with 
Mr. and Mrs. Beynon and the native Christians of Belgaum. 
Some of the latter were earnest men, glorifying the Saviour 
in their hves, and they proved the truth of the hundredfold 
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return ‘which the Lord has promised to those who renounce 
the world for His name’s sake. These dear brethren, too^ 
had suffered the loss of all things for the Master ; and yet 
how humble and patient they were, living in spiritual 
liberty and mutual love ! 


CHAPTBE XX. 

RBTVm TO ^TVDY JiV BOMBAY. 

I DESiBED to qualify myself for future usefulness in the 
service of the Lord, who had redeemed me ; and as there 
were no suitable arrangements existing at Belgaum in 
the London Mission for acquiring this fitness, I resolved, 
with my father’s permission, to go to Bombay. It was 
hard for my poor mother to consent to the separation ; she 
declared that though I was a Christian, she would like me to 
' be near her. But she did not understand how injurious ,to 
her and to me such proximity must be. She lamented my 
baptism every time she saw me, and it pained me to see 
her fret. Before I left Belgaum, I had gone to live in my 
father’s house, where I had been given a separate room. 
My dear mother supplied me with all requisites for the 
journey, and sent me in the* family conveyance as far as 
the seaport where I was to embark for Bombay. I was 
also provided with a handsome Sum as pocket-money. Mr. 
Taylor manifested all a parent’s tenderness at parting. 
He pressed me to his heart and wept, and gave me 
his parental benediction m most touching words. The 
prayer was long and impressive. My dear parents and all 
the other members of the family, together with the do- 
mestics, came with me beyond the limits of the town ; and 
when I urged them to return, they, one and aU, pressed me 
to go back with them. This was another time of intense 
suffering , it was hard to tear myself from them. Young 
and old implored me earnestly to go back with them . God 
upheld me, and my resolution was not shaken. I there and 
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then openly prayed for all of them, and then bade them 
farewell 

On board the steamer on which I got at Vingorla I had 
the congenial society of a Parsi gentleman and his son, who 
having learnt that I was a Christian, asked me to eat with 
them. Some Eoman Cathohc traders were equally hospit- 
able and friendly. None of them would take remuneration 
for their hospitahty ; but I handed to the^ son of the Parsi 
merchant the sweets that my mother had given me. In this 
ijourney I experienced the truth of the words, The Lord 
IS my shepherd ; I shall not want.^ He prepareth a table 
for me in the presence of my enemies. ’’ 

I met a cordial reception from all the members of the 
Mission. Mr. Nesbit, who could not personally welcome 
me, as he was busy m preparing for the public service, that 
day being Sunday, sent me the following note ; — 

My dear Baba, with much ]oy and thankfulness I wel- 
come you to Bombay. May our intercourse be abundantly 
blessed, and greatly profitable to you and to us f Since 
hearing of your arrival, I have been preparing to preach, 
and I go to service at the jail ; otherwise I should have 
come to see you.” 

I put up with Mr. Narayan Sheshadri, who was formerly 
my teacher, and now my Christian brother. It was a most 
happy circumstance that I first of all lived in this good 
brother’s family ; and my father also was greatly pleased. 
Not only were all my bodily wants most carefully supplied, 
but I had the beautiful example of Christian life ever 
before me. 

- 


CHAPTEE XXI. 

KWD FEELINGS OF MY RELATIVES AND FRIENDS. 

Tuebe are many people who imagine that the man who 
embraces Christianity becomes quite estranged from his 
own people ; but it is not so. His Hindu relations for some 
time are annoyed and keep aloof from him, but generally 
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in course of time they become reconciled to him. Many of 
the offended relatives believe in destiny, and regard the 
convert’s adoption of Christianity as a thing decreed by 
God, so that he is not responsible for his proceedings. 
But there are a few others who take a higher view^ of the 
matter, and declare that he has not done anything wrong ; 
he has not committed theft or any other immorality, and 
therefore he is not to be condemned. He has simply erred, 
if he has erred, in sentiment. They think that, like ascetics, 
who renounce the pleasures and the worrying duties of 
life and take to a life of poverty and celibacy from religious 
motives, so the Gliristian convert has renounced his original 
faith to follow another which he considers better. Eeasoning 
in this way, non-Christian relations come to satisfy their 
minds. 

My father took this view of my case, and continued to 
regard me with affection. Any improvement that took 
place in my circumstances cheered him, and when I was 
ordained a minister of the Gospel, he felt quite proud. I 
twice visited lum afterwards at Belgaum, and though I 
lived in a separate house, still he spoke of me with pride to 
hiS friends and acquaintances,. He gave me free permission 
to pray and read the Bible with the members of his family. 
He took great care not to offend my religious principles, 
and had a tender regard for my conscientious scruples. 
When once travelling with him, he halted on two Sabbaths, 
as it was against my religion to work on those days, and 
did not grudge to pay extra hire to the carfc-drivers. 
When we halted at any place for our meals, he would not 
disturb me when engaged in prayer, but would wait till my 
ex;ercise8 were over. On Sunday he did not talk with me 
on secular matters. He sent me 100 rupees on the occasion 
of my Christian marriage, and offered to support my Hindu 
Wife, if she went and lived with them. I also was helped 
by God to act towards him as a dutiful son ; and he was 
convinced that our religion is a holy religion, faith in which 
exalts and purifies man’s nature. And he believed also 
that Christian prayer is very powerful 

My uncle, who was at first much offended, became also 
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recoBcilec^ to me ; and when I lived at Poona, where he was 
now employed, he came often to see me, and invited me and 
my wife to an entertainment in honour of my recent mar- 
riage. A few of his Hindu friends also were present on the 
occasion. I was forbidden to see my sisters, who lived in 
Bombay, by their husbands and other relations. Gradually, 
however, I was freely received into their houses, and 
kindly entertained. A. great many of the people of my 
caste showed the same liberal feehngs. My other Hindu 
friends — especially my college companions — showed a 
largeness of mind and heart that was most praiseworthy ; 
and some of them manifested quite a fraternal affection. 
My change of religion did not in any way abate their 
friendship and regard.^ 

In conclusion, I beg to observe that this detailed account 
of my early hie has not been written to gratify any literary 
or historical curiosity on the part of my readers, but solely 
that they may see the wonderful way in which God m His 
goodness delivered me from the power of darkness, and 
translated me into the kingdom of His dear Son.'' My 
Christian brethren will not fail to observe in all this, God's 
great mercy and benevolence, and they will join with me 
m laying humbly at His feet heartfelt offerings of love and 
praise. My non-Christian countrymen will see how great 
IS the power of Christianity in changing the heart of sinful 
man ; how Christian truth, when once it becomes influ- 
ential in the mind, renovates and sanctifies it, whatever 
may have been its original condition, and crowns feeble 


*With regard to the feeling of the Hindus, Mr. Nesbit mote as fol- 
lows . — “ His native friends have shown, nothing but respect Indeed the 
native newspapers either hold a lespectful silence, or give a respectful 
notice. His character was so high before his baptism that they dare not 
touch it now,” 

A short time afterwards Mr, Heshit wrote thus* “The conversion and 
baptism of Baba Padmanji has had, I think, a (jnickening induonce on the 
natives of this city and elbewhere Happily, Parsis are coming forward 
as well as other natives. If that section of the inhabitants of Western 
India were to a consideiable extent converted, they would, through Divine 
grace, exert a mighty influence on the whole population.” IMost true ; hut 
as yet this interesting people seem content when they can moie and more 
refine their creed into a system of mere theism.” — Bdif. 
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man with superhuman ‘power to overcome the greatest 
obstacles in the path of duty. Those who only appreciate 
intellectually the worth of Jesus, and have not offered Him 
their hearts, cannot experience the peace and power which 
He bestows ; and such of my dear friends as may have only 
head-religion and mere intellectual convictions, must seek 
something deeper and more substantial, otherwise they will 
not he benefited by the Saviour. And the Saviour is ever 
ready to impart His choicest blessings to every earnest 
suppliant. He emphatically declares, Him that cometh 
unto me I will in no wise cast out.” The truth of this 
declaration will be found demonstrated by many facts 
recorded m this hook. 

Am I not a happy man? Yes, a most blessed man, in 
spite of my imperfect obedience and feeble resolutions- 
Who will deny it who knows and understands the value of 
these blessings — the forgiveness of sin, a heart that can 
overcome sin, the power of doing right and serving G-od, 
and eternal blessedness after death ? Even now I have 
Christ, and intimate communion with Him, who is the 
fountain of all true happiness. 

“ Unto Him that loved us and washed ns from our sins 
in His own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God and His Father, to Him be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever. Amen.” (Eev i. 5, 6.) 
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BEIEF SKETCH OE MY WORK EROM 
1854 TO 1889 * 

Aftee my baptism in 1854 at Belgaum I returned to Bombay 
but, before I did so, my father aaked me to write a book in 
Marathi stating the reasons for my embracing Christianity. I 
complied with his desire, and wrote in two months' time my 
first Christian work. It was entitled A comparison of Hin- 
duism and Christianity." 

In Bombay I resumed my work as a teacher and a student in 
the Institution. I was soon enrolled as a divinity student, but 
ili-health obliged me to give up all study, and I went to reside 
at Poona in 1860. Here I was married, and remained for 
sixteen years. Por some time I was engaged as a teacher in 
•connection with the Pree Church Mission of Poona In 1867 
I was ordained pastor of the native congregation belonging to 
the Mission. In 1873 I had to give up tins work owing to a 
'difference in ecclesiastical matters, and for three years I was 
occupied in the work of book- writing. The works I prepared 
at this time were chiefly two dictionaries — one being Marathi- 
EngUsh, an abridgment of Moles worth's elaborate work, and 
the other Bnglish-Marathi, an abridgment of Candy’s valuable 
'dictionary I also prepared commentaries on the Book of 
Genesis and the New Testament. I also prepared several books 
for the Christian Vernacular Education Society. 

I twice visited my father at Belgaum, the place of my first 
and second birth. Once I did so to get him out of official difficul- 
ties. I succeeded, by the help of God, in getting him restored to 
the post from which he had been dismissed. This had been en- 
tirely through misrepresentations. But the Lord had mercy on 
him ; he was not only honourably restored to his office, but fully 
.pensioned. My helping him in the time of his great trial made a 

* Mr Padmau]! has kindly, at our request, supplied for this edit ion this 
rapid sketch of his employments smoe has baptism , — JSdit 
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deep impression upon his mind, and convinced him of the hene- 
yolent character of Christianity. He became very tractable,, 
and listened with serious attention to my teaching. I was with 
him at the time of his death, which took place in Poona in 1874.. 
He allowed me to pray while he was passing away, and he 
showed by outward signs that he departed in faith. 

In 1877 I had a call for work both from the Bible Society and 
the Tract Society of Bombay, which I accepted. I am still in 
connection with the Bible Society, My work is to carry through 
the press the editions of the Marathi Bible, and of separate 
portions of it, I prepared for this Society an edition of the 
Marathi Bible with revised paragraphs and headings ; I am a 
member of the Translation Committee of this Society. My work 
in connection with the Tract Society was to write original tracts 
and books, make translations of English works, revise and 
carry through the press new editions of old tracts and books, and 
editions of new ones accepted by the Society for publication. 

In 1888 the Tract Society dispensed with my services for 
reasons given in the letter given below Since that time I 
have been engaged in literary work on my own account, such as 
revising and reprinting my dictionaries and composing some 
new books. I write very often for the Vnydnodaya articles on 
religion, defending Christianity from the attacks of non-Christian 
writers. I preach occasionally in the native Churches in Bom- 
bay belonging to the Ameiican Board, the Episcopal Methodist^ 
and the Free Church Missions. 

♦My DEAU Mb Baba Padjianji, — The Committee of the Bombay Tx-aet. 
and Booh Society are very imwilling that you or any one else should infer 
from the proposed action regarding the editorship, that they have not a 
high estimate of the services you have rendered the Society. There can 
he no question that your servicGs are very valuable — too valuable to be 
measured by any^ecuniaiy stipend. Your ;pen is consecrated to the Lord 
lesuB, and will doubtless he employed m His cause while God shall give 
you strength. 

But in the presence of a large indebtedness, the Committee have found 
themselves necessitated to i educe expenditure by suspending in a measure 
vernacular printing , and as your relation to the Society as a Marathi 
editor runs parallel with vernacular printing, they thought it advisable at 
this juncture to entertam the thought of relieving you from the editor- 
ship , . . 

At the request of the Committee and in their name I address you, and 
am, my dear Baba, yours very faithfully, 

(Signed) Geo. Bowen. 

Bombay, January 11, 1888 

He was re-appointed when funds improved. 
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B. 

LIST OB TEAOTS AND BOOKS COMPOSED 
BY ME. BABA PADMANJI. 

I. — Published by the Tract and Book Society of Bombay, 

1. Prize Essay on Female Education. 

2 Prize Essay on Hindu Festivals. 

S. AtmS.r§;mpant and the Angel o£ Death. 

4. Comparison of Hinduism and Christianity. 93 pp, 12mo. 

5. Comparison of Krishna and Christ. 

S. Comparison of Hindu and Christian Life. 

7 What is in the Veda ? 

8. What is in the Satya Veda? (i e,, true Veda.) Part I. 

9. What is in the Satya Veda ? Part II. 

10. Commentary on the Book of Genesis, pp. 250, {Transl) 

11. Annotated New Testament. 1455 pp. (Partly translated, 
partly compiled.') 

12 Garland of Christian Doctrines 108 pp. 12mo 

13. Manual of Christian Duties. 85 pp. 

14. Daybreak in Great Britain. 126 pp. (Transl.) 

15. Manual of Hinduism Part I * 

16. Manual of Hinduism. Part II. 

17. Heaven ; as it is described in the Hindu and Christian 
^Scriptures. 

18. Life of Christ. 383 pp. 8vo. (Oompiled.) 

19. Select Sermons 214 pp. (Tiansl.) 

20. Beatitudes of the Kingdom.! 260 pp. [Transl.) 

21. Dialogue on Idolatry. 100 pp. 

22. A Few Discriminative Thoughts on Caste. 72 pp. 

23. Examination of the Claims of Deism. 180 pp, 

24. The Opening of the Prison. [Transl,) 

25. Doubts Eesolved. (Transl.) 

26. Naran&iyak : a Story Based on the Parable of the Prodigal 
Bon. 91 pp. 


» Although the language In. which it la written is hardly known out of 
India, this valuable work has attracted the notice of some Oriental scholars 
in Europe It ought to be translated into English, — Mit. 
t Translation of a work hy Principal Dykes. 
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27. Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. 152 pp {TransL) 

28. Pilgrimage to N^sik, 

29. The Sins of our Holy Things borne by Christ. [Transl ) 

30. The god Ganpati, 

31. Pilgrimage to Pandharphr. 

32. Wanderings of Yamun^bS^i , or Narrative of Hindu Widow 
Life. 167 pp., 2nd edition. 

33. Arunodaya (Autobiography of Baba Padmanji). 4:11 

pp. 8 VO. 

34. Richard Baxter. A Lecture. 23 pp. 

II. — Puhliahed hy the Author, 

35. Sahitya Shatak , or One Hundred Helps. {^Quotations 
from vaHous Hindu witers,) 

36. Compendium of Molesworth’s Marathi-English Diction- 
ary 620 pp. 8vo. 4th edition. 

37. Compendium of Gandy's English-Marathi Dictionary, 
668 pp. 3rd edition. 

38. Shabda Batn§.vall. [Drawn up on the same plan as Boget's 
Thesaurus.) 

39. Difficulties of Indian Authors. 

40. Evils of Licentiousness. 

41. The Communicant’s Companion. [Transl) 

42. The Watchman’s Voice. (Transl) (A work designed 
to bring the claims of Christianity before the minds of the Jews. 
Written in English by a Jewish convert of the Mission.! 

43 Address to the Inhabitants of Purandhar Zilia, (Transl.) 
(This refers to the missionary life of a devoted Missionary, the 
Rev. Adam White, the last years of whose life were spent among 
the people of the Purandhar Zilla.) 

in . — Prepared for the Ghistian Vernacular ^Education Society, 

44-46. Reading Books II., IV., and Sequel to Book HI. 
(Tiansl.) 

47,48. Hints on Education. Parts I and II, 

49. A Short History of Maharashtra. 

50. India in Vedic Times,"'' {To*ansl) 

61. Reading Books for Girls. 


*Tliis, I belisve, is the translation of a lit felQ treatise by Dr. Wilson, 
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IV . — Published by the JDalcsliind Prize Com'nxittee.* 

52. Nibaiid (A Series of Essays, original and 

translated.) 

53. Hindu Domestic Eeform. 

V. — Pe^ iodicals. 

54'65. Satya Dipikii (Lamp of Truth.) 12 vols. {Edited for 
the Ohrisiian Vernactdar Education SorAety,) 

66-70. Satya DipiM. (Enlarged size 5 vols.) {Published 
by the Author.) 

71, 72. Satya W^icll. 2 vols. {Fxthlished by the Author.) 

73. Kutumbroitra (Family Friend). A monthly publication 
for the Tract and Book Society. 2 vols. 


C. 

THE SHAKTA WORSHIP. 

The worship referred to on p. 4 is the most lamentable of all 
the strange delusions of Hinduism. Orthodox Hinduism rests 
on the eternar’ Vedas , along with which it usually classes the 
six philosophical schools and the eighteen Puranas as fully 
authoritative. But there are later writings, called Tantras, 
which run into the wildest mysticism and magic. They incul- 
cate the worship of the wives of the deities — the female deity 
being called the Shcihti — literally, the power of the god. Some 
of the Tantras are simply dark as midnight — incomprehensible. 
But the left hand’' section of them is characterised by fright- 
ful, almost inconceivable, immorality. We need not dwell on 
this dreadful subject. Even the brief reference given to it on 
p. 4 will indicate to the thoughtful reader a moral abyss into 
which he will hardly care to look. 


* The “word Dalshinti means money given to Braiunann, Large sums 
•were aomually diabursed at Poona by the later Maiatha sovereigns to the 
BraJnnans simply as Brahmans. Under the British rule part of this 
money has been handed over to a Oomrmttee — caDod the Dakshinfl Prize 
Oommittee — which has for its object the encouragement of native 
authorship. Some valuable hooks have been published under its 
patronage— 
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In connection with this system it is very remarkable that 
many who profess in public to be orthodox Hmdus violate in 
their secret assemblies the most distinctive precepts of Hinduism, 
and this, it would appear, without any mialms of conscience. 
They boast of being truly enlightened, and those who are not 
initiated into the di'eadful Sh^kta mysteries are designated 
“ beasts.y — Edit, 


D, 

SHOULD MISSIONAEIES BE'MABEIBD? 

In a letter recently received, Mi\ Padmanji takes occasion 
to express his strong convictions on a question which has been 
a good deal canvassed of late, After speaking of the motherly 
aftection which was shown him from the very outset by the 
wives of the Missionaries, Mr. Padmanji goes on to say . — 
Such were Mrs. Nesbit, Mrs. Wilson, and Mrs. Murray 
Mitchell. I have not the slightest hesitation in saying that 
India requires married missionaries — men whose wives are 
filled with the spirit of the Master, serving Him in His people, 
especially His little ones, newly born, newly converted, They 
are most useful in building up the Church, and also m inviting 
those without to enter into the fold of the Lord,^’ — JSdit. 
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SWAMI VlTEKANAKDA ON HINDUISM. 8vo. 96 pp, 3 As. Post- 
free, 4 As. 

The Swami’ft Chicago Address is quoted in full and examined j 
important facts are brought out which he omitted to state. 

SWAMI ViVEKANANDA AND HIS GdRU. 8vo. 125 pp. 3 As. Post- 
free, 4 As. 

A history of the Swatni and his Guru is given ; the Swami’s boasted suo- 
cess in the West is shown to bo untrue by the letters of 45 prominent 
Americans, the VedAnta philosophy is examined; portiaits are given of 
Schopenhauer and Max Mtlller, with an estimate of the importance to be 
attached to their approval of Tedaniism. 

The Histort op Chbistianite in India , with its Pbospeots. 
8 VO. 150 pp. 5 As. Post-free, 6 As. 

Barrows Lectures. 8vo 188 pp. 6 As 
Seven Lectures, by the Bev. Dr. J. H. Barrows, on Christianity, the 
W oRLo-wiDfi Religion 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

On Decision of Character and Moral Courage. Svo. 56 pp. 
H As. Post-free, ^ As. 

A reprint of Poster's celebrated Essay, with some remarks on its 
application to India. 

Sanitary Reform in India. 55 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2| As. 

How lahhe of Lives maybe saved e' ery year, and crores of cases of 
Sickness prevented : Precautions against ± ever, Cholera, Diabetes, &c. 

Is India becoming Poorer or Rioheh ? With Remedies for 
THE Existing Poverty. Svo. 82 pp. 2| As Post-free, .1 As. 
The prevailing idea with regard to the increasing poverty of India 
shown to be incorrect, and the true means of promoting its wealth 
explained. 

Debt and the Right use op Money. Svo. 32 pp. 1 Anna 
Prevalence of Debt in India; ita Causes , Evils j how to get out of it* 
with Franklin’s Way to Wealth, &o. * 

Purity Reform. 8vo. 32 pp. 1 Anna. ' 

Temperance Reform in India. 8yo. 40 pp. As. 

Caste. Svo. 66 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2J- As. 

Supposed and real origin of Caste ; Laws of Caste according to Mann • 
its EflEects , Duty with regard to it. * 

The Women of India and What can re done for them. Svo. 

155 pp. 4 As. Post-free, As. 

Women in Hindu literature j Female Education ; Marriage Customs ; 
Widow Marriage, means to be adopted to raise the position of Women. 

The above complete in one volume, 1 Re. Post-free, 1-2-6. 
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Peizb Essay on the PftOMOTtON op Indian Domestic Reform. 8ro. 

144 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 


Descriptions of Countries and Peoples* 

The Indian Empire. 8vo. 216 pp. 6 As.; limp cloth, 8 As. 
Postage, 1 anna. 

An explanation of Britiah rule in India ; vribh the 'work yet to be done, 
both by Government and people, to render the country prosperous and 
happy 

PiOTORiAL Tour round India. Imperial 8to. 116 pp. 6 As. 
Post-free, 7-| As. 

An imaginary tour round India, with viaita to Nepal and Cashmere, 
desoribmg the principal oities and other objects of interest With 97 
woodcuts illustrative of the Himalayas, Calcutta, Benares, Agra, Delhi, 
Bombay, Madras, &o. 

The Principal Nations of India. 8vo. 160 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 
5 As. 

An account of 42 Nations and Tribes of India, with specimens of some 
of their languages, and 55 illustrations 

The Native States of India and their Princes ; with notices 
OF SOME IMPORTANT Ze&HNDARIS. 4to. 100 pp. 5 As. Post- 
free, 6 As 

167 states are described, and5*v portraits are given The little book will 
help to enable Indians to understand the vast extent of their country, 
and what is being done for its impiovuraent. 

Kasi, or Benares, the Holy City of the Hindus. Imperial 
8vo. 44 pp. 3 As, Post-free, 4 As. 

An account of the city j its Sanskrit schools, ghats, temples, and 
pilgrimages; with 23 illustrations 

The Beautiful Garden op India, 8vo. 86 pp. 21 As. Post- 
free, 3 As. 

A dream and its interpretation by a Friend of India. A description of 
India, Past and Present. 

Tee Great Temples of India, Ceylon, and Burma. Imperial 
Svo. 104 pp. with. 60 illustrations. 6 As. Post-free, 
7i As. 

There are pictures and descriptions of some of the most celebrated 
Hindu, Sikh, Jam and Buddhist temples; as Pun, Budh-Gaya, Benares, 
Hurd war, Gangotri, Ellora, Elephanta, Amritsar, Gwalior, Tan j ore, 
Sntnngnm, Kandy, Proms, and Mandalay 

Burma and the Burmese. 4fco. 54 pp As. Post-free, 3 As. 
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Lanka and its People; or, a Desokiption op Ceylon. 4to- 
72 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 3-| As. 

Tke aoooant of Lanka given in the liaruayana is first mentioned It& 
history, and present condition aie then described, with numerous illustra- 
tive ■\voodouts, 

Tibet : the Highest Country in the World, 4to. 62 pp. 2|- As. 

An account of the country, its productions, the curious customs of the 
people, their religion, and supposed living mcarnationa , with nuraeroua 
illustrations. 

Pictures op China and ns People. 4to 56 pp 2^ As. Post- 
free, 3 As. 

Extent, History, Maimers and Customs of tho People, Soliools, Exami- 
nations j Indnstries; Travelling ; Language and Literature j Uovernmoiit ; 
Religions, India and China compared ; with Q4, Illustrations. 

Japan the Land op the Pising Sun. 4t;o. 68 pp. 2| As. Post- 
free, 3 As. 

Wjith 49 illustrations An intcro, sting description of this beautiful 
country, and an account of the remarkable changes which have taken 
place in it. 

Pictorial Tour round Bible Lands. Imperial 8vo. 100 pp. 
6 As. Post-free, 7i As 

The principal countries mentioned in tho Bible and in aiioient history 
are described; as Palestine, Syna, Babylon, Asia Minor, Greece and Italy ; 
with 104 Illustrations 

Arabia, and its Prophet. 4to 64 pp. 2^ As. Post-free, 3 Ab 
An account of tho Arabs, with desci'iptions of Jeddah, Mecca, Medina; 
the History of Muhammad and the early Caliphs, the .Komii, Muslim 
Doctrines, Scots, Prayers, Pilgrimago, &o. ; with numerous illustrations. 

PiOTu RES OP Russia AND ns Peoples. Imperial 8vo. 33 pp BAs. 
Post-free, 6 As. 

A description both of European find Asiatic Russia, including an ac- 
count of the difiorent races by which they are peopled, thoir manners and 
customs, the Government, &:o ; with 89 Illustrations and maps 

Egypt: the Land op the Pyramids Imperial 8yo. 80 pp. 5 As. 
Post-free, 6 As. 

A description of this interesting country, one of the oldest seats of 
civilization in the world, its n.ncienb religion, us famous tempi es and other 
buildings , the manners and custom a of tho people, etc ; with numerous 
illustrations. 

The Land op Snows wifcli an account of Missions to Green- 
land 4to. 56 pp. 2| As. Post-free. 3 As. 

A description of Greenland, so different from India, giving an account 
of its people, and tho efforts to elevate them , with numerous illustrations. 
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The Overland Journey to England. 4to 72 pp. 3 As 
A descnphon of the principal plaoes passed, with some account of the 
«rpense, and directions on. ai rival m JUngland copioualy illustrated. 

Pictorial Tour round England, Scotland, and Ireland. Im- 
perial 8vo 114 pp. 6 As Post-free, 7| As 
^ Description of the chief places of interest , Public Schools and Univer- 
sities , ^Ooal Mines, and Manufactures, the British G-overnmentj Home 
Life; England an example and warning to India. With 104, woodcuts, 
.and a coloured engraving of the Queeu-Emprees 

Italy : Ancient and Modern. Imperial Svo 80 pp. 6 As. 
Post-free, 6 As. 

Hemarkable events in the history of the country are described , acootints 
are given of Rome, Vesnvins, the Buried Cities, and other places of 
interest, withnumeious illustrations. 

Pictures op Women in Many Lands. Imperial Svo. 112 pp. 
6 As. Pnst-fi*ee, 7-^ As. 

Descriptions of women, beginning with the most degraded nations of the 
world, and gradually ascending to the most enlightened , with suggestions, 
from the leview, for Indian women 172 illustrations. 


Biographies. 

Statesmen op Regent Times, 8vo. 192 pp. 8 As. Post-free, 
As. 

Accounts are given of the leading Statesmen in the great countries of 
the world , as Gladstone, Salisbury, Bismarok, and others Special notice 
is taken of those interested in India In all 182 are mentioned, with 122 
portraits 

The Governors- General of India, First Series . By Henry 
Morris, M. C. S. (retired) Svo. 145 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 
5 As. 

’ Contains sketchos of the lives of Warren Hastingp, Loid Cornwalhs, 
Sir John Shore, Marquis Wellesley, the Earl of Min to, and the Marquis of 
Hastings, with portraits. Interesting poiaonal details are given, suoh as 
nro not usually found in histories 

The Goyernors-General op India, Second Series. By the 
same author, Svo. 175 pp. 4 As Post-free, 5 As, 

Includes sketches of Lord Amherst, Lord William Ben tin ck, Loid Auck- 
land, Lord Ellenborough, Loid Hardinge, and the Marquis of Dalhousie. 
Sketches of Indian Christians; with an Introduction bt 
S. Sati'hianadhan, M. A. 8vo. 268 pp. half cloth "witli 
gilt title, 10 As. Post-free, 114 As, 

An account of 42 IiidianuProtestanb Christians ; Tamil, Teliigu, Canaresc, 
Malayalam, Bengali,^ Hindu^tflui, Panjabi, Afghan, Gnjniari, Mamthi, 
^arsi, and Karen 5 with several portraits 
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AngTjO-Inlun Wouthies. By Hemy Morris, Madbas 0 S 
(Betired.) 8vo. 160 pp. 4 As, Post-free, 5 As. Pu: 
cloth, 8 As. 

Lives of Sir T’horaas Munro, Su' John "Malcolm, Lord Aletcalfe, Mourn 
stuarfc Elphin atone, James Thomason, Sir Henry Lam’enco, Sir Jame 
Outram, Sir Donald Macleod, and Sii’ Bartle Frere, with portraits. 

Eminent PiiiENOS of Kan ; or Lives of Distinguished Phil an 
THROPisTS. 8vo. 158 pp, 4 Ab Post-free, 5 As. Pal 
cloth, 10 As. 

Sketches of Howard, Oberhn, Granville Sharp, Clarkson, Wilberforot 
Buxton, Pounds, Davies of Devauclen, George Moore, Montehoie, Livesej 
the Bari of Bhaftoabury, and others , with romarks on whafc might be don 
m India. 

Some ISToted Indians of Modern Times. 8vo. 164 pp. 4 As 

Sketches of Indian Keligioup and Social Reformers, Philanfcliropistf 
Scholars, Statesmen, Judges, Jourualista, and others ; with aevera 
portraits 

Baba Padmanjl An Autobiography. 8vo. 108 pp. As 
Post-frco, 3 As. 

An inteiesting account, by himself, of this populo,r Marathi authoi 
describing his converBion from Hinduism to Christianity. 

PiCTDRB Stories of Nolle Women. 4fco. 50 pp. 2| As 
Post-fTee, 3 As 

Accounts of Coineha, Agrippiua, Padmani of Chittore, Lady Jan 
Grey, Ahaliya Bai, Mrs Fry, Princess Alice, Miss Oar pen tor, Maharan 
Suruomayi, Panel ifca Ramabai, Misa Nightingale, and Lady Dnfferin 

The Queen-Empress of India and Her Family. 43 pp. 3 As 
post-free, 3^ As. 

Her early life; marriage; widowhood, children; progress in Indit 
during her reign ; traits of character and lessons from her life. With 2" 
illuBtrations, and coloured portrait of the Empress 

Sib Herbert Edwardes. By Homy Morris. 8vo. 20 pp. Anna, 
Charles Gtrant • the Christian Director of tlie Bast Indie 
Company. By Henry Morris. 8vo. 48 pp. 1 Anna. 

John Chrysostom The Golden-Mouthed."’ 4to. 52 pp. 2 As, 

The Anna liibraryt One Anna each. 

Mostly with Numerous Illustrations » 

Indian Fables. 48 pp. 

Picture Fables. 48 pp. 

Choigb Pictures and Stories. 48 pp. * 

Pictures and Stories for the Toung. 48 pp. 
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Alexander the Great, Story op, 48 pp. 

, Saint Augustine, the Greatest Early Christian Writer. 

48 pp 

AiiPRBD THE Great 48 pp. 

Columbus, the Discoverer op America. 48 pp. 

Yasco BA Gama, or, the First Yotage to India. 48 pp 
The First Yoyage round the World 48 pp. 

Palissy the Potter. 48 pp. 

' Peter the Great, Czar op Russia. 48 pp. 

William Carey. 48 pp, 

George Stephenson, the Founder op Railways. 48 pp. 

Story op Dr, LiviNa stone. 48 pp. 

Story op Dr, Dupp, by A. L, 0. E 56 pp 

Thomas Arnold, the Model English Teacher 48 pp 

General Garpield. 48 pp 

Nbbsima . THE True Pairiot op Japan 48 pp. 

India in Yedic Times. 48 pp. 

Picture Stories op the Ancient Greeks. 4S pp 
Pictures and Stories of the Old Romans. 48 pp. 

Pictures and Stories op Wild Beasts 48 pp. 

Stories of Monkeys, Elephants, etc 48 pp. 

Pictures and Stories op Birds 48 pp. 

Snakes, Crocodiles, and other Reptiles. 48 pp 
Fisbkb and Whales, 48 pp. 

Curious Little People * A Description op Insects. 48 pp 
The Wonderful Bouse I Live in, 48 pp. 

of tlie hiimtLTi body 

Pt^ANts 1 Useful and Wonderful. Parts I & II. 

Astronomy and Astrology. 48 pp. 

Burning Mountains, Earthquakes, and other Wonders. 

The Ayah and Lady, By Mrs. Sherwood, 64 pp. 

Proverbs from East' and West 48 pp 
Buddha and his Religion. 60 pp. , 

Idols of the Earth ' Ancient and Modern, 4Spp 
History op the True Incarnation. 52 pp. 

Short Papers for Seekers after Truth 12 mo, 112 pp. 

A Gaide to Eeligima Inquirers 
Shout Papers for Young Men. 12nio, 104 pp, 

A Sequel to tlie foregoing Hints on General Conduct, the Choice of 
a Profession, and Snoeess in Life. 

The Christian Religion. 12mo. 68 pp. 
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